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Saltville, Virginia, plant of The 
Mathieson Alkali Works {Inc.}— 
located at one of the most extensive 
deposits of salt in the South. Salt- 
ville is served by the Norfolk and 
Western Railway, southward to 
Bristol, {(Va.—Tenn.}, Winston- 
Salem and Durham, eastward to 
Norfolk, northward to Hagers- 
town, and westward to Cincin- 
nati and Columbus, with through 
connections to all points via the 
Southern Railway, Atlantic Coast 
Line, Baltimore & Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, Chesapeake & Ohio, Louis- 
ville & Nashville, Seaboard Air 
Line and their connections. 

















SALT VILLE— 


¥ 


a Keystone in the South’s Rapidly Growing Industrial Structure 



















CAUSTIC SODA 
LIQUID CHLORINE 
BICARBONATE OF SODA 
MODIFIED VIRGINIA SODA 
SODA ASH 
BLEACHING POWDER 
ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 
AQUA AMMONIA 


Producers of Commonwealth 
Vanillin, Coumarin, Benzoate 
of Soda, Benzoic Acid and 
Benzoyl! Chloride 
Warehouse Stocks at all 
Distributing Centers 


OCATED in the heart of one 
of the most extensive de- 
posits of salt in the South, the 
Saltville, Virginia, plant of The 
Mathieson Alkali Works, has 
become a valuable asset to the 
chemical consuming industries of 
the South and Southwest as well 
as of many sections of the North 
and Middle West. 

Southern industry, favored with 
an ample and readily accessible 
source of heavy chemicals, has 
been able to trim manufacturing 
costs in every department that 
requires the use of alkali. By re- 
ducing costs, while at the same 


time maintaining high quality, 
Southern alkali users have laid 
the cornerstone of industrial 
achievement and made their 
names and trade marks synony- 
mous with high quality, uniform- 
ity and outstanding value. 

To grow industrially, a com- 
munity must have basically sound 
resources of such important raw 
materials as alkali and acid; in 
fact, industrial growth can be 
measured by alkali production. 
Saltville, then, may well be 
termed a keystone in the grow- 
ing structure of Southern indus- 
try. 





A T THE MANUFACT B) 
hl PULADELPMIA. CHICAGO. PROVIDENCE .cHaRcorre .cimcimwar: GY MNLALADALMLA RAL ARGRAMieea aia! URER Works : 


5 MIAGCARA FALLS. WY SALTVILLE. VA NEWARK WY a 


ThemMATHIESON ALKALI WORKS Ginc.) 


250 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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Why they RESIST WEAR so well 


TOUGHNESS and durability of metal surfaces, so essential for 
innumerable machinery parts, tools, gears, links, and an infinite 
number of other articles, depend upon the processes in which 
Case Hardening Compounds play a vital part. In this field, 
preeminently satisfactory results are assured through the use of 


© Fry RAN D 
” ASE HARDENING COMPOUNDS 


These compounds contain 27% and 43%, respectively, of 
sodium cyanide combined by fusion: with sodium carbonate 
and sodium chloride. Each grade is adapted for a special 
class of work—No. “27” for heat-treating, No. “43” for all 
general hardening purposes. 





Aero Brand Case Hardening Compounds are furnished in the 
form of blocks about 3x2x1 inches, cast from fused solutions 
and, therefore, uniform in composition. 


The American Cyanamid Company renders a comprehensive 
specialized service on all industrial cyanides and their deriv- 
atives, for use in industrial applications. This specialized 
service will be found particularly advantageous to users of 
chemicals for metal treatment, electroplating, for the require- 
ments of the mining industry, textile industry, and practi- 
cally all industries in which chemicals are employed. 





Prompt shipments in 





‘ we Let us know your chemical requirements — what- 
yes ry ee ee soever they may be. Avail yourself of the splendid 
ate 3 from our ten chemical service rendered by this organization. 
sd of laa AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


Pioneer Producers of Air Nitrogen Products 


in America 
535 Fifth Avenue : New York 
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\CHEMICALS) 


Amann el Ae 


SARLY A C 


CHEMICALS. ..« tire diamonas... 


derive their value from the same source... 


HE Kohinoor, like other famous diamonds, 
was a dull-looking rock when it came from 

the earth. The skill of a master diamond 
cutter enabled it to reveal its valuable quality. 


It is true of Chemicals. The manufacturer of 
quality Chemicals must start with first class 
materials. But the finest skill and experience 


is essential to that final Quality which con- 
sumers demand. 


Industrial 


Chemicals 
SULPHURIC ACID 
MURIATIC ACID 
NITRIC ACID 


SULPHATE OF SODA BAUXITE 
GLAUBER’S SALT 


AQUA AMMONIA 
PERCHLORIDE OF IRON 


SULPHATE OF ALUMINA NITRATE OF MERCURY 
CHLORIDE OF ALUMINA CHROMITRON 


CASEIN SPREADER 


QUALITY 


That is the story of Kalbfleisch Chemicals, a 
name associated with quality since the first plant 
was established. Quality... in raw materials, in 
processes of manufacture, in production results. 


Because they are Quality products we ask you 
to put Kalbfleisch Chemicals to any test...in- 
cluding the comparative. If Quality is your fore- 


most essential, these Chemicals will please 
you. 


Chemicals for the 


Paper Industry 
ROSIN SIZE 
SULPHATE OF ALUMINA 
SALT CAKE 
SATIN WHITE 
CASEIN 
CHINA CLAY 
CASEIN SOLVENTS 


‘The 
KALBFLEISCH 


Corporation 


200 Fifth Ave., 


New York, N. Y. 


FACTORIES: 


Brooklyn, N. Y. Kalamazoo, Mich. Elizabeth, N. J. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. Waterbury, Conn. De Quincy, La. 
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Nerth Hudson Chemical Co. E. R. Smead Co. Indiana Naval Stores Co. Kohn Bros. Broke: Ce. 


C. M. Durbin Co., Pickering Bldg. Furniture Mfrs. Whee. Co. Western Oil and Fuel Co. General Brokerage Corp, 
















































































JORA IS CHEWED IN PERU 


The making of Malt (or Jora), and the processes of fermen- 
tation and distillation, were known and practiced by the 
Peruvians long before that mountainous Andean country 
had contact with Europeans. 


Old men and women were employed by the Ancient Incas 
to chew the maize grain into little balls which they used as 
malt for the making of an alcoholic drink called Chica. 


The native Peruvian Still, as shown above, is peculiar to 
their country. While some rum is made from sugar cane, 
distillation has never advanced far in Peru because Alcohol 
has not found a broad enough market in their industries. 


fl . v . 


In the United States, since long before the enactment of the Tax 
Free Alcohol Law, the Kentucky Alcohol Corporation and its par- 
ent companies have been supplying pure and denatured alcohol of 
all formulae to meet the varying needs of the Nation’s industries. 


KENTUCKY ALCOHOL CORPORATION 
30 BROAD STREET + + + NEW YORK CITY 


Address Sales Representatives Below for Your Industrial Alcohol Needs: 
ALBANY, N. Y. CLEVELAND, OHIO INDIANAPOLIS, IND. OMAHA, NEB. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO KANSAS CITY, MO. ¢ PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Gittine-Gwinn Co. John T. Kennedy Sales Co. Merrill Sales Corp. 
DALLAS, TEXAS LOUISVI KY. PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Crimmins Sales Organization John Thixton Blackman- Tench Co. 
DETROIT, MICH. HIS, . ST. LOUIS, MO. 


wad —_ {4 Baker & Collinson DeMert & Dou oye Dock St. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. TO 0, OHIO 
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Bichromate Pioneers 
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In 1845, Isaac Tyson founded our 
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Baltimore factory which has been re- 


modelled and enlarged from time to 
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bichromate plant in this country, 


and for many years was the only 
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MUTUAL 


BICHROMATES 


“Mutualize Your Chrome Department” 
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270 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 
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GDC dyestuffs provide 
Quality Insurance 


We 
1 


) 


OU cannot see the differ. 
ence in dyestuffs until the 
process is under way, or 


even finished. Results then may 


be below your expectations. It is 


to avoid dyestuff disappointment To maintain this satisfying 


guarantee of quality G D C 
production is based upon ex- 
pert laboratory and factory 
control. The requirements 
imposed upon dyestuffs by 
the nature of materials 


—to provide quality insurance— 
which inspired the G D C stand- 


ard of excellence. 


and process conditions are 
scientifically met in G D C 
dyestuffs. 





(Oo ! 


GENERAL DYESTUFF 
CORPORATION 


NEW YORK, 230 Fifth Avenue 


BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
159 High Street 111 Arch Street 40 Fountain Street 


CHICAGO, ILL. CHARLOTTE, N.C. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
305 W. Randolph Street 220 W. Ist Street 22 Natoma Street 
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) SOLVENTS 
© Buttanol som sure scone 
_ Dibutyl Phthalate 
| Butyl Stearate 
Butalyde “x2 
ACetONG cremcauy rune 


| Diacetone 
—Alcohol 
methanol TS 
























QMMERCIAL SOWENTS CORPORATION 


17 East 42d St. : Aldwych House Terre Haute 
NEW YORH,.N. Y. Aldwych, W. C, 2, LONDON, ENGLAND INDIANA 


Plants: Terre Haute, Ind., and Peoria, Ulinois 
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SE T.C.CO.X. 2 
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A Single Drum or a Tank Car 


ERR 





CARBON BISULPHIDE 99.9% 


Our Carbon Bisulphide is double distilled and absolutely water 
white. Made by the internationally-famous Taylor process, it has 
set the standard for chemical and physical uniformity by which 
all other Carbon Bisulphide is judged. 











We are prepared to ship any quantity promptly and solicit 
inquiries for either tank-car lots or drums. 


Let us quote on your requirements. You will find our prices at- 
tractive whether you buy a single drum or several million pounds, 
and you will find the quality of the product far in excess of 
your expectations. 


Plant: Cascade Mills, N. Y. 


J. T. BAKER CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Phillipsburg, New Jersey 
Graybar Bldg., New York City 2213 S. La Salle St., Chicago 


»raker 









D 
Dependable Industrial Chemicals 


Or Oh? 
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; Waterfall has 
y its Chemical 
Treatment 


| 


Bubbling spring, babbling brook, rushing 
stream dashing over a cliff in a breath- 
taking plunge—finally to lose itself in the 
reservoir that supplies a city. All along 
its way, it gathers impurities—which 
CHEMICALS must be removed before it can be dis- 
Ammonia tributed as healthful water to the people 
eeecieia who rely upon it. And chemicals help 
Pantene to solve this problem of purification. 


Aluminum Sulphate 


Soda Alum ’ . , 
akan General Chemical Company’s Aluminum 
Sulphurie Acid 


Siestaibte dons Sulphate by its Standard Purity, is help- 
Sodium Sulphide ing conserve the health of thousands of 
ee communities. And this is only one of hun- 
Disodium Phosphate 
dreds of points at which General Chem- 
ical Company’s products guard the 
health, comfort and well-being of all of us 
—with a nation-wide Service from many 
plants and warehouses. 





‘ GENERAL CHEMICAL 
1) Mira et ery emma COMPANY 


COMPANY .. may be obtained through 
Gena Game Ceasae 40 Rector St., NewYork 
: Cable Address, Lycurgus, N.Y. 
” local dealers BUFFALO - CHICAGO - potencies DENVER + LOS ANGELES 


PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH - PROVIDENCE - SAN- FRANCISCO: ST. LOUIS 
THE NICHOLS CHEMICAL COMPANY, LIMITED, MONTREAL 


ALUMINUM SULPHATE 
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( wo here are Key Men 


in your Office, Plant 
and Branch who ought 
to be reading CHEMICAL 
MarkKeETs_ regularly. 
Help them keep posted 
on the latest economic 
developments by send- 
ing them individual 
subscriptions. 


CHEMICAL MARKETS is 
a unique publication. A 
monthly analysis of chemical 
business in all its branches. 
It is the favorite magazine of 
chemical executives and in- 
valuable to all chemical men, 
technical and commercial, 
who want to be informed 
authoritatively. 
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Address 
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Bill to Name 

Address 


1 Subscription $2.00 a year, or 3 Subscriptions for $5.00. 
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verybody’s 
next-door neighbor 


OT that we’re actually waiting -—any quantity of any alcohol prod- 

on your doorstep. That would uct,on the jump. And each product 

be presumptuous. But we’re near guaranteed uniform in quality, which 

enough to put goods on your door- means that you can standardize 
step in short order. your own. 


Out of a convenient warehouse, by So why “shop around’? You’ll 
truck or tank car or special messenger always find our prices “right.” 


U.S. INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL CO. 
U. S. INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 


110 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Sole manufacturers of PYRO, the standard’ anti-freeze 
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Coast to Coast Distributing Points 
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TANK-WAGON 
DELIVERIES 


COMMERCIAL 90% BENZOL 
COMMERCIALLY PURE BENZOL 
COMMERCIALLY PURE TOLUOL 

SOLVENT NAPHTHA - COMMERCIAL XYLOL 
aa 








Ammonia-Benzol Department 


<P New York, N. Y. 


40 Rector Street 














Coast to Coast Producing Points 
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Bonds and ‘Test ‘Tubes 





rumors has been dished up during 
the past month. Berlin, London, 
Paris, Washington, and New York have 
all contributed their spicy ingredients. 


A VERITABLE witches brew of cartel 


HE I. G.—to pick the biggest bone 

in the pot—has been successively 
reported to be building plants in the 
United States to make (a) nitrates, (b) 
synthetic ethyl alcohol (c) films and 
photographic chemicals (d) rayon (e) 
dyes: to have bought a controlling, or 
at least compelling, interest in (a) the 
Du Pont (b) the Allied interests (c) 
Grasselli Chemical Co, (d) Anseo, and 
(e) Sterling Products; to have entered 
into a research and marketing alliance 
with the du Ponts and/or the Allied; to 
have called and not to have called a 
nitrate convention; to have broken off 
negotiations with the I. C. I.; to have 
allied with a Belgian cartel whose very 
existence is denied in Brussels; to have 
concluded arrangements with Kuhl- 
manns. 


N this rich stew of gossip it is possible 
to find a few facts. At Frankfort 
on January fourteenth over two hundred 
I. G. stockholders, representing it is said 
some 700,000,000 of the 900,000,000 
marks capital authorized a loan of 250,- 
000,000 marks and the issue of 60,000,- 
000 additional 6% preferred stocks. At 


this meeting Herr Duisberg announced 
that a dividend of 12% could be declared 
on the common stock. Although the 
terms of these new issues and this neat 
dividend promise were reported on most 
financial pages few noticed that both 
preferred stock and proposed bonds will 
earry rights of transfer to common 
stocks, nor have followed this thought to 
the conclusion that any common divi- 
dends markedly above 6% should sooner 
or later transfer both bonds and preferred 
stock into common share holdings. 


aves financing confirms the repeated 
statement that the I. G. has no inten- 
tion of floating loans abroad, nor, do they 
intend to extend operations in the United 
States except by the means of American 
capital invested in the common stock of 
such enterprises. The financial facts of 
their negotiations—notably the Standard 
Oil—Bergius deal—are carefully guarded 
secrets; but they are shrewd bargainers 
and adept at using other people’s money. 
We hear much of their chemical 
prowess, and while there are hitches in the 
organization of a pan-European chemical 
cartel, nevertheless, there is as much 
financial as chemical genius behind this 
organization, and they aregetting volumes 
of publicity both technical and financial 
which, if not always friendly, is always 
favorable to re-creating the impression 
of German chemical supremacy. 
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Bought or Sold 


Four chemical sales executives at lunch 
recently raised the question: “Does a pur- 
chaser buy chemicals or is he sold ?” 


This is not an original problem. It is one 
that has been receiving a good deal of atten- 
tion in a number of different fields recently 
where there is a growing belief that the average 
buyer has already made up his mind to pur- 
chase long before the actual time of the sale 
to him takes place. In the case of chemicals, 
which are industrial raw materials essential for 
the operation of a plant, it is basically true 
that the purchasing agent knows that, if the 
production program is to be maintained, he 
will require so many carloads of caustic soda, 
so many kegs of dyestuffs, or so many car- 
boys of sulfuric acid during the next twelve 
months. Obviously there can be no selling 
of chemicals in any similar sense to that 
applicable to the sale of personal goods. The 
buying of these supplies is an industrial 
necessity. As is well known, in the purchase 
of goods for re-manufacture, the element of 
price is usually the most important single 
factor of consideration. Again in the case of 
chemicals this is especially true since most 
chemicals, even in their commercial grades, 
are well standardized as to quality. 

As a result of these considerations, one of 
those sales executives has determined next 
contract season to conduct a selling experi- 
ment. He is convinced that his company 
being well known and thoroughly established 
as to reputation, the only questions the buyer 
wants answered are those connected with 
delivery and prices. He plans to convey this 
information to buyers in a certain restricted 
territory not through a salesman, but more 
quickly and more directly and at less expense 
by means of the mail, the telegraph, and the 
telephone. He is convinced, at least to the 
point of actual trial, that by saving the buyer 
time and serving his convenience by this more 
direct method, he will offset any loss that 
might be sustained through lack of personal 
contact and the persuasive powers of the in- 
dividual salesman. 

This is an interesting experiment. If it is 
successful, it will mean revolutionary changes 
in the distribution of chemicals. 





Alcohol Restrictions 


Restrictions have indeed become the order 
of the day in the industrial alcohol industry. 
For many a long year the producers have been 
hardened to the habit of operating with their 
hands tied by all sorts of regulations. Long 
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before the Volstead Law and its tangle of 
orders and decrees, bonds and _ reports, 
inspectors and auditors, they had excise laws 
and denaturing rules. But of late restriction 
has been out-Heroding Herod with a ven- 
geance. 


Dr. Doran has restricted production. Jack 
Frost by his untimely absence has restricted 
demand in the anti-freeze market. Now 
President Machado restricts the output of 
Cuban sugar, thus curtailing the supply of 
Cuban molasses. 


Market-wise this latest restriction would 
appear to be the most significant. If the 
Cuban sugar crop restriction decree, signed 
by the President on January 20th, is as suc- 
cessful as last year’s law, there is indeed small 
prospect of lower molasses prices. The new 
law cuts the distribution to 4,000,000 tons, 
plus a 250,000 tons carry-over, the molasses 
from which is fairly presumed to have been 
shipped at the prices of the late 1927 delivery. 
Now 4,000,000 tons of sugar means (taking 
the average yield figures) some 160,000,000 
gallons of blackstrap, to be converted into 
6,500,000 gallons of alcohol. Since three- 
fourths of our alcohol output is from molasses 
—surely half of it from Cuban molasses—the 
difference between 6,500,000 gallons and half 
of the Doran maximum production of 80,000,- 
000 gallons represents in a simple arithmetical 
way the bullish factor on alcohol prices. 


The daily papers and some of the minor 
officialdom of Washington have worked them- 
selves up into a pretty lather over the restric- 
tion of our supply of sugar from Cuba to 
something like 7% less than the past five 
year’s average. That 7% is a paltry fraction 
of the restriction put by the Cuban Sugar 
Commission on our normal demands for 
molasses. Market prophecy is at best fool- 
hardy, and in the case of the aleohol market, 
where legal rather than economic forces so 
often rule supreme, it verges dangerously on 
idiocy—nevertheless, these figures are ex- 
tremely significant to consumers. 





Import Pools 


One who senses the trend of sentiment in 
Washington cannot but be struck by the 
changed attitude on the part of the Govern- 
ment towards the much maligned big business. 
This transformation began during the War. 
The Webb-Pomerene Act was a direct excep- 
tion to the operation of anti-trust legislation 
and a score of different Government bureaus 
have been very active in helping various trade 
associations to solve competitive problems in 
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ways which former administrations would 


certainly have forbade. Even the Federal 
Trade Commission is confining its activities 
more and more exclusively to unfair competi- 
tion arising from misrepresentation and to 
efforts to control prices. 


The latest move in this direction is the 
introduction of the so-called Newton Bill 
(H. R. 8927) which authorizes the formation 
of buying associations among American firms 
for the importation of raw materials without 
prosecution for violation of the Sherman and 
Clayton laws. The hearings before the House 
Committee on Judiciary held lately in con- 
sideration of this proposed legislation throw 
an extremely interesting side-light on the 
readjustment in official thought. One would 
hardly have suspected a few years ago that 
the Secretary of Agriculture would have come 
out openly in favor of buying pools of manu- 
facturers of whatever kind; but Secretary 
Jardine hailed the proposed law as ‘‘based 
upon sound principles” and he frankly admits 
“the necessity of removing any possible legal 
barrier to the employment of certain appro- 
priate economic weapons.” In fact, Mr. 
Jardine went further than this and specifically 
mentioned potash, nitrates, methanol and 
iodine—to mention only the chemical products 
—as being controlled by monopolies. which 
could only successfully be fought by con- 
centrated American buying even, if necessary, 
in defiance of our anti-trust legislation. Be- 
cause of his position as a champion of the 
agricultural interests of the country, so friend- 
ly and sympathetic an understanding of some 
problems of the country’s industries is parti- 
cularly noteworthy. If the Department of 
Agriculture has come so far, it is easy to guess 
‘the official attitude of the Departments of 
Treasury and Commerce. 

These are, we take it, hopeful signs. We 
are living, since the War, in a new economic 
era and while we do not yet know what the 
outcome of the economic tendency towards 
consolidations may be, nevertheless we cannot 
run counter to the economic current even if 
we do not always know in what direction that 
current may be sweeping us. 





Bon Voyage ! 


Nothing but the heartiest of good wishes 
accompany Samuel Isermann in his command 
of the recently launched consolidation, the 
Chemical & Dye Corporation. Already we 
have a new generation in our dye industry 
who knew not the scrambling, struggling days 
of the war period, and who do not realize that 
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this quiet, little man with his prodigous 
capacity for hard work was one of the true 
pioneers, his Chemco dyes having first appear- 
ed on the market in 1915. Let us all remember 
too, that his whole-hearted devotion to the 
industry, during the feverish weeks when the 
Fordney Tariff Bill was so bitterly attacked, 
did much to convince wavering Congressmen 
that the coal-tar rates were not a wicked 
conspiracy on the part of a couple of big 
chemical companies to mulet the favorite 
textile interests and the dear public. Dr. 
Isermann was the shining example of the 
smaller dyestuff manufacturer, and he paid 
dearly for neglecting his own business interests 
for the general cause of the industry. He 
richly deserves his reward. Both in colors 
and in synthetic aromatics he has made signal 
contributions to the establishment and up- 
building of the American coal-tar chemical 
industry. 


Bridging The Gap 


What may be expected in the way of revolu- 
tionary changes in the chemical industry is 
perhaps better forecast in the patent literature 
of the world than in any other manner. 

While this fact is quite generally recognized 
by all progressive executives, both technical 
and commercial, it is also a fact that owing to 
the many difficulties militating against a suc- 
cessful introduction of a patent checking 
system into the average chemical organization, 
an attitude of “let George do it”’ has developed 
among many of our executives, considered 
progressive in most respects, but admittedly 
lax in this cardinal necessity of keeping 
abreast of modern developments. <A few of 
the difficulties encountered in maintaining a 
check-up on patents are the initial cost of 
subscription of gazettes from all important 
countries, inability to have expedient transla- 
tion from at least five foreign languages and 
the time expended in selecting the chemical 
from the non-chemical items. 

However, there is no longer reason for 
neglecting to be posted on patent literature. 
The Bureau of Economic Chemistry has suc- 
cessfully surmounted the difficulties enu- 
merated above and is now rendering a thrice 
weekly service of all chemical and related 
patent literature from the principal countries 
of the world, translated into English, arranged 
alphabetically, and delivered to you at a cost 
below the initial price of these foreign patent 
gazettes. 
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They Say :—— 


At the present time the demand for raw products 
is greater than ever before, and we are feverishly 
digging copper, oil and coal from the bowels of the 
earth, growing cotton and wool, starch and sugar, 
cutting down forests of trees to make paper, and 
generally proceeding with the excavation and denuda- 
tion of the earth, but none of these industries, save 
perhaps the growing of food, can be regarded as 
permanent and unthreatened.—C. E. K. Mees. 


The chemical industry, due to combinations, can 
manufacture so cheaply that it can export with profit 
in spite of duties imposed by other countries. Germany 
has made great progress in the standardization of 
methods of production. As compared with American 
methods, the German aim is to produce and then to 


sell.—Dr. Felix Deutsch. 


The prestige of the chemical industry at the present 
moment stands high, and is not lessened by com- 
parison with the condition of some of the country’s 
It appears, in fact, to be 
offering a lead not only in research, but also in wider 


L. J. Hooley. 


other basic industries. 
industrial questions. 
The results of research have a vitally important 
bearing upon the physical welfare and happiness of 
the average man because to-day’s discoveries in the 
research laboratory are to-morrow’s products and the 
processes for making them.—Dr. C. N. A. Stine. 


From the action of Allied Chemical, one might say 
traders have forgotten the foreign chemical combina- 
tion that was to do all kinds of things to American 
competitors.—Wall Street Journal. 1-11-28. 


Competitive strength is tending away from good 
personality in the sales representative, valuable as 
that is, and more toward lower costs and process, and 
good quality in the product.—Industrial Digest. 


“The old adage to the effect that necessity is the 
mother of invention was never more truly applied 
than in the relation of chemical engineering to that 
of the chemical industries.—Sidney J. Tungay. 


Great industries result more from an evolution of 


original ideas than from an accumulation of capital.— 
B.F. Walker, Industrial Digest. 


Chemistry has taken its rightful place as one of the 
most important of man’s activities.—Chem. Age. 


“Personal integrity can no longer be relied upon to 
keep business in the straight path since personal 
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relations are now often impossible. Definite standard. 
of practice must be established, rules of conduct must 
be formulated to safeguard both buyer and sellers 
This is a job for business itself.”,—Alvin E. Dodd, 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce. 


In its broadest embrace—colloidal, catalytic, bio- 
logical, therapeutic, and what not—chemistry is the 
moving principle of this world of ours. It is nothing 
less than life and death!—George D. Rosengarten. 


Science in general has needed an interpreter to 
translate it into the terminology of the man on the 
street, and that is one of the great functions of indus- 
trial research.—C. F. Kettering. 


No other industry probably has done so much to 
raise the standard of living as the chemical industry 
and consequently no other industry is developing to 
the same degree.—A. H. Swift. 


I am a great friend of analysis, “‘Why” and “How” 
are such useful questions that they cannot be uttered 
too often— Napoleon. 


It is the business of science to predict.— Herbert 
Spencer. 





Ten Years Ago 











(From ‘‘Drug and Chemical Markets’’ February 1918) 


President Wilson signs order authorizing construction of 
power dam at Muscle Shoals, Ala., as part of $60,000,000 
project for government plant there for fixation of atmospheric 
nitrogen for use in manufacture of munitions and fertilizer. 


Federal Trade Commission charges 38 varnish and ink con- 
cerns with unfair methods of competition in violation of Section 
five, Federal Trade Commission Act. 


New Jersey Zine Co. reports net income for quarter ended 
Dec. 31, 1917, of $3,926,428, which compares with $7,297,051 
for same period of previous year. 


Atlas Powder Co., acting for United States Government, 
begins construction of $6,000,000 nitrate of ammonia plant 
near Perryville, Md. 


Aetna Explosives & Chemical Co. plans construction of $500,- 
000 plant at Huntington, Pa., to manufacture dyes and chemicals. 


General Chemical Co. reports net profits for 1917 of $7,671,181 
which compares with $9,695,181 for previous year. 


Du Pont Powder Co.’s Carney’s Point Works burns causing 
estimated damage of $250,000. 


William 8S. Gray & Co. advances price denatured alcohoi to 
73 cents per gallon in carloads. 


Du Pont Chemical Works begins 


deliveries of synthetic 
indigo. 


Commercial Solvents Coap. incorporates with capital of 
$25,000. 
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The Trathic Problems 
of the 


Chemical Industry 


By Harry M. Mabey 


HE freight rate structure 

of this country is being 

revolutionized. Not only 
are we entering an era of Com- 
mission-made freight rates; that 
era is well advanced. It is not 
at all unreasonable to predict 
that from now on there will be 
no important freight rate adjust- 
ment not made by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, 
rather than by the railroads. 
Under such circumstances, the 
industry interested must either 
actively participate, by an in- 
telligent expression of facts, in 
the making of the rate or rates, 
or regulations, or be guilty of 
having slept on its rights. The 
Commission functions in a quasi- 
judicial manner, but upon a 
made record. No longer can a 
business or individual rely upon 
a friendly railroad to protect its 
interests. Nor can the Com- 
mission be expected to do this, 
any more than a Court of Law 
would concern itself with the 
undisclosed interest of an ab- 
sentee. It has been said that 
the accomplishments of a traffic counselor are of the 
nature of annuities in their benefits to his principals. 
True, but the reverse is also true; the effect of neglect 
or laches is also long continuing. 


the industry. 


Rate adjustments, 
made by the Commission, are seldom changed other 
than by the same means. If therefore, all rates 
become so fixed, industry will find itself compelled to 
adjust itself to these rates. In an article of this 
nature, merely the outlines of one important prob- 
lem can be drawn. There is no intent here to ex- 
press any opinion on the proper method of making 
freight rates or their level. 

One much discussed subject, at present, is that of 
Railroad Consolidation and the passage of laws per- 
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Declaring that the day is fast ap- 
proaching when a uniform freight 
rate classification for the whole 
Country will apply, the general 
traffic manager of the Mathieson 
Alkali Works discusses this and 
other developments of interest to 
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taining thereto, but it is doubtful 
whether this really would be a 
traffic problem of the first im- 
portance from an industrial 
standpoint. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is engaged in 
making a new freight rate struc- 
ture for the entire country; an im- 
portant part has just been made 
effective. <A rule 
which this rate structure has 
been made provides that the 
mileage upon which each freight 
rate is based shall be the aggre- 
gate of the mileage from the 
point of origin to destination 
via the shortest route which 
does not involve transfer of lad- 
ing. This rule disregards the 
ownership of the individual rail- 
roads involved. What differ- 
ence in effect would there be, 
therefore, upon the freight rate, 
if the now separate railroads 
were consolidated? None; this 
rule, in effect, makes them a 
single system now, 
making purposes. 

So important is a proper ap- 
praisement of these changes, 
that this overshadows the multitude of minor ques- 
tions which are the routine of traffic work. 

Our interest in the question of freight rates or 
charges may be subdivided under two headings: 

(1) Freight charges paid by an industry upon the 
raw materials which it receives and consumes. 


basic upon 


for rate 


These 
charges are a part of the cost of production and, 
therefore, the interest is in the measure of the rate 
paid by the industry itself, and likewise, paid by any 
competitor upon like raw materials. The chemical 
industry alone consumes annually in excess of ten 
million tons of coal, five million tons of salt, five mil- 
lion tons of limestone, beside an important tonnage 
of other primary raw materials such as_ pyrites, 
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sulfur, etc., besides raw materials which in themselves 
are products of the chemical industry. As freight 
rates are not made upon any material based upon the 
use to which the material is put, the measure of the 
freight rate on these raw materials is not a responsi- 


bility of the chemical industry alone. Assurance, 
however, that the burden of transportation charges 
against these low grade raw materials is not dispro- 
portionate, is well worthy of serious consideration 
by the chemical industry, one of the greatest users of 
these commodities. This problem, however, is out- 
side the scope of this article. 

(2) The freight rates applicable upon finished 
products of the chemical industry. As to the rates 
upon such products, the ordinary interest of industry 
is in having these commondities fairly rated in com- 
parison with analogous articles and equitably rated 
from a competitive standpoint with other articles. 
Generally speaking from a freight rate standpoint, 
class rates apply on the finished products of an indus- 
try; commodity rates on the raw materials consumed 
thereby, even when these raw materials are products 
of the industry itself. As a new class rate structure 
is primarily being discussed here, necessarily the con- 
ditions discussed in this article pertain more especially 
to the distribution of the products of the chemical 
industry. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, in July, 
1925, handed down its decision in the Southern Class 
Rate Investigation; in April, 1927, its decision in the 
Consolidated Southwestern Cases. It has before it 
for decision the proceeding known as the Eastern 
Class Rate Investigation and a proceeding involving 
Western Trunk Line Class Rates. The scope of these 
proceedings is great; the decisions therein will cause 
the establishment of new class rates to, from and 
between practically every freight station in the 
United States east of the Rocky Mountains. 


A Specific Case 


The first case to be decided was the Southern Class 
Rate Investigation and the new class rates resulting 
therefrom became effective on January 15th, 1928 
and provided an entirely new set of class rates within 
the territory east of the Mississippi River and south 
of (roughly) the Ohio and Potomac Rivers and be- 
tween that territory and the entire territory north 
thereof and east of the Mississippi River. These new 
rates apply both All Rail and Rail and Water or Rail, 
Water and Rail. The new rates are predicated almost 
entirely on the distance principle and, while not pre- 
scribed as minimum rates, yet are fixed as to relation- 
ship, origin point with origin point and destination 
with destination. 

This structure means that no longer will rates to 
or from the South be made by taking a local rate from 
the Ohio River or Virginia cities and a local rate to 
or from a point of origin north or south thereof and 
adding the two together to obtain the through rates. 
In other words, a through rate is now in effect in a 
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single factor between practically every point east of 
the Mississippi River and every point in that part 
of the country. This means that, if a shipment is 
handled in transit at an Ohio River or a Virginia city, 
it will be at the expense of an additional freight 
charge. Further, rate competition between rail lines 
and the rail and water lines will not exist. The 
relationship of their rates is fixed. 

Radical also is the decision upon which these rates 
are based in the rule it establishes under which 
mileage is figured. This rule provides that the rate 
between any two points shall be based upon the 
mileage of the shortest route over which carload 
traffic can be moved without transfer of lading. The 
application of this rule means that the individual 
ownership of railroads is ignored; that no longer is a 
railroad entitled to rates based upon its long haul but, 
in fact, that all railroads are to be treated as if, for 
rate making purposes, the railroads of the country 
comprised a national system. 


New Rate Structure 


We have, therefore, in actual being, a new freight 
rate structure made in an entirely different manner 
from that which has heretofore existed. The old 
structure was made by the give and take of competi- 
tion between the respective railroads in the territory 
involved, restrained somewhat by public regulation 
but, essentially, controlled by desire for tonnage and 
the willingness of a railroad to make low rates where 
it had to, rather than lose the business entirely. The 
new rate structure as laid down by the Commission 
does not recognize competition nor volume of move- 
ment as factors. The Commission does not fix mini- 
mum rates and, therefore, permits the carriers, or 
rather does not prohibit the carriers from lowering 
the level of the prescribed rates, but it does fix maxi- 
mum rates and it does fix the relationship of origin 
point to origin point and destination to destination. 
Essentially, therfore, the new rates are controlled 
only by distance relationships. 

The Southern Class Rate Investigation decision 
did not cover any commodity rates but clearly in- 
dicated a desire that the establishment of commodity 
rates be limited and that the use of class rates be 
encouraged. 

Following the Southern Class Rate decision, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission handed down its 
decision in the Consolidated Southwestern Cases, a 
document of nearly 300 pages, as a result of which a 
new system of rates will be established effective not 
later than April 3rd, 1928 within Southwestern Lines 
Territory and to and from every point therein and 
every point east of the Mississippi River. South- 
western Lines Territory embraces (fourthly) the States 
of Texas, Western Louisiana, Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
and parts of Missouri and Kansas. This decision 
brings about results similar to the desision in the 
Southern Class Rate Investigation previously 
described; provides both class and commodity rates 
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based on a distance relationship principle both All 
Rail and Rail and Water or Rail-Water-Rail. Of 
striking importance in this decision is the fact that 
the Commission have fixed the maximum rates and 
relationship of a great number of articles heretofore 
transported on commodity rates and, possibly more 
important to industry is that the Commission have 
failed to mention in their decision many important 
commodities, leaving the question of their status very 
indefinite. Here is a real traffic problem and any 
industry which is not now actively considering its 
position in this respect may possibly find itself in a 
very serious difficulties after these new rates become 
effective. 

Since January 15th, 1928 as the result of the 
decision in the Southern Class Rate Investigation, a 
new scale of class rates is effective in that part of the 
United States south of the Ohio—Potomac Rivers 
and east of the Mississippi River, and between 
freight stations in that territory and points in the 
territory north of the Ohio—Potomac River line and 
east of the Mississippi River, this being the territory 
embraced in the Southern Class Rate Investigation. 
The decision in the Consolidated Southwestern Cases 
embraces rates within the States of Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, Texas and Western Louisiana and between 
such points and all points east of the Mssisssippi 
River. The pending proceeding known as the 
Eastern Class Rate Investigation embraces all class 
rates within the territory east of the Mississippi 
River and north of the Ohio—Potomac Rivers. The 
Western Trunk Line Rate Case, now pending, involves 
all rates between: points in Colorado, Iowa, Kansas, 
the upper peninsula of Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, South Dakota, Utah, Wisconsin and 
Wyoming, (which is known as the Western Trunk 
Line Territory). This makes it evident, therefore, 
that all the ‘‘Class Rates’ of the country east of the 
Rocky Mountains are involved in these four pro- 
ceedings, either decided or pending. 

The scope of these two decisions and the radical 
changes in the freight rate structure, made thereby, 
are apparent. The principles followed therein 
indicate clearly the effects that industry may feel if 
these principles are also followed when the decisions 
of the Commission in the Eastern Class Rate Investi- 
gation and the Western Trunk Line Rate Case, now 
pending, are made public. 


Freight Rates as Basis of Industry 


Industries have been established and have operated 
for years on the existing basis of freight rates. It is 
easy to say that these rates that are being discussed 
are principally class rates, and that the great bulk 
tonnage in which an industry shipper is vitally con- 
cerned moves under commodity rates; but we have 
seen that commodity rates are definitely related to 
class rates in the Southwestern decision. The effect 
of this precedent upon other commodity rates of the 
country, if followed in other cases and progressed to 
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its ultimate conclusion, is one of the most serious 
problems affecting industry to-day. 

Manifestly, the signal accomplishment of these 
two decisions, has been the establishment of a through 
class rate, interstate, between every two shipping 
points (roughly) East of the Mississippi River and 
every other shipping point, and to eliminate the use 
of arbitrary rate breaking points upon which com- 
bination rates have heretofore been based. 

Having thus established a class rate mileage scale 
progressing as to distance, in a definite and consistent 
manner, and, having established a fixed rule for 
determining the mileage between any two given 
points, there remained but the necessity for recog- 
nizing that conditions in different parts of the Country 
warranted a difference in the level of rates, due, for 
instance, to more (orless) expensive operating con- 
ditions, varying densities of traffic, or, in brief, to a 
variance in the earning power of a railroad or a group 
of railroads. Such conditions have been cared for by 
the Commission, by prescribing a different level in the 
scale handed down in the Southern Class Rate In- 
vestigation and that handed down in the Consolidated 
Southwestern Cases decision. As a result of this the 
class rate from a given point in one of the Central 
States, for example, for a uniform haul, in length, will 
differ according to the location of the destination, one 
rate applying to a destination in one of the Southern 
States, another rate applying to a destination in the 
Southwest, and still another rate applying for the 
same length of haul in the territory in which point of 
origin is located. 


The Freight ‘‘Classification”’ 


In practice the term ‘‘Class Rates’’ refers to a scale 
of rates comprising, at the present time, from six to 
ten classes, the first class being the highest and the 
tenth (or Class E, where the classes below 5th class 
are lettered) being the lowest. In some cases the lower 
classes show a definite percentage relationship to the 
highest class, in other cases there is no definite 
relationship at the present time, but it is sufficient to 
say that the trend is toward the establishment of a 
definite relationship of each class with the other. It 
is manifestly impossible to publish a specific rate on 
every article offered for freight transportation; this 
is accomplished by means of a Classification governing 
the Scales of Class Rates. Every article in Commerce 
is therefore listed, in a Freight Classification which 
contains all the general rules under which transporta- 
tion may be had, outlines specifically the method of 
packing, and assigns each article to a designated class, 
thereby making that article automatically subject 
to the rates applying to that class in any class rate 
tariff which is governed by that Classification. For 
Interstate traffic within the United States there is but 
one freight Classification known as the Consolidated 
Classification but this in itself is divided into three 
Classifications known as the Official, the Southern 
and the Western Classifications. The ratings on a 
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specific article may differ, and in many cases do differ, 
according to the territory in which the respective 
Classifications are effective. This is_ specifically 
governed by the class rate tariff. Such uniformity 
as does appear is the result of years of efforts on the 
part of the Carriers to reconcile the differences in 
conditions prevalent in the respective territories, 
which have been considered to warrant non-uniform 
ratings, in the various Classifications, in the past, and 
which, in many cases, still prevail. 

A rough description of the boundaries of three 
Classification territories is necessary in order that the 
effect of the new class rate scales may be clearly 
shown. The Official Classification Territory, which 
is the territory within which that Classification 
governs, comprises roughly all the States East of the 
Mississippi River (excepting parts of Wisconsin and 
Northern Michigan)and North of the Ohio Potomac 
Rivers and extends East to the Atlantic Ocean. The 
Southern Classification Territory comprises the States 
(roughly) South of the Ohio Potomac Rivers and 
Kast of the Mississippi River. The Western Classifi- 
cation Territory includes practically all the territory 
West of the Mississippi River, parts of Wisconsin, and 
Northern Michigan, and in this territory as a rule the 
Western Classification governs all class rates. From 
this it is evident that so long as class rates from a 
point in one Classification territory to a point in 
another Classification territory, are made by using a 
local to a point on the border of the territory plus a 
local beyond, need for uniformity in Classification is 
not absolutely essential, but, where the class rates 
are through rates from a point in one Classification 
territory to a point in another Classification territory, 
there is need for a uniform Classification throughout 
all the territory. . 

This very Classification condition has been promi- 
nently before every Industry desiring, of late, to 
arrange for any change in an existing Classification 
rating. This is due to the conflict of levels of rates, 
varying in different Classification territories, with what 
is known as the Fourth Section Rule. The Fourth 
Section Rule is the legal requirement under the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, that no rate between two given 
points can lawfully exceed the rate to a more distant 
point, the shorter distance being entirely included 
within the longer one. It is readily apparent that the 
term “rate’’ involves Classifications because the two 
are inseparable, because, in the case of any class rate, 
the Classification rating assigned to the article, is 
directly controlling as to the rate applicable thereon. 
So long as rates break on the borders of two different 
Classification territories, this rule does not ordinarily 
become involved, but when through rates are estab- 
lished and they are made subject to either one of two 
differing Classifications, a violation of this Fourth 
Section Rule usually occurs, and practically the only 
manner in which such violations may be definitely 
avoided is the accomplishment of uniformity in 
Classifications. 
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Many interested shippers have been seriously 
incommoded because of apparent delay on the part 
of the Classification Committees to dispose, hereto- 
fore, of many applications on their dockets for changes 
in ratings, or for new ratings. Part of this difficulty 
has now been overcome, and relief may be promptly 
expected, by the publication by the Classification 
Committees of many ratings, which have been delayed 
until now, but which are now permitted under a 
special order of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
giving the Classification Committees and the Carriers 
a limited relief from the application of the Fourth 
Section Rule. 


Need For Uniform ‘‘Classification’’ 


This relief, however, does not permanently cure the 
basie trouble. It is difficult to see how the definite 
work of establishing a Uniform Classification for the 
whole Country can be longer delayed. 

The chemical industry is vitally interested in the 
Classification as it is probable that the great majority 
of its products are moved on class rates and class 
rates are determined by the applicable freight class- 
ification. Naturally, if there are two or three differing 
rates on a given article in different parts of the 
Country caused by different ratings in the particular 
Classification governing, one of these ratings will be 
determined upon as proper for use in a Uniform 
Classification. It should be remembered that there 
are two ways, at least, in which a rate may be in- 
creased, one, by an increase in the rate itself, the other 
by the imposition of a higher rate resulting from the 
transferance of an article to a higher class in the 
governing Classification. 

So far we have been considering the ratings of the 
Classification as affecting particularly the finished 
products of the chemical industry. In another very 
important respect they affect the freight bill paid by 
the chemical industry because the Classification rating 
governs the freight charges paid by the industry for 
the transportation of empty containers. The item of 
freight charges on returnable containers is a peculiar 
problem of the chemical business. This industry 
probably has the greatest investment in Containers, 
of any one group. They are invariably returned by 
the consumer, empty, at the expense of the manufac- 
turer.’ The ratings on empty containers in the three 
different Classification territories is very dissimilar; 
so much so that if the highest rating now prevailing 
in any Classification were applied uniformly, the 
result would probably be to double the freight bill of 
the chemical industry on this item. 

It seems apparent therefore that, in addition to the 
specific problems which are now before it in respect 
of new class rates adjustments; the chemical industry 
should prepare itself to cope with another important 
traffic problem. The coming movement toward 
establishing uniformity in Classifications throughout 
the United States. As specific ratings on specific 

(Continued on page 240) 
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BAGS 


As Chemical Containers 


By Homer V. Howes 


Director Commercial Research, Bemis Bros. Bag Co. 


HE number of different chemicals that are being 
This 


is due to the mounting cost of wood and other 


packed in bags is constantly increasing. 


types of containers and the growing recognition of 
the new developments in bag manufacturing which 
have taken place within the past few years. These 
innovations make bags practical for use for many 
chemicals that formerly were thought to require the 
more costly types of containers. 

Bags carry more of the worlds goods than any other 
single type of container. In spite of this very exten- 
sive general use of bags, each commodity must have 
a bag especially designed for it. Bags are, therefore, 
“custom made” for the product which is to be packed. 
The reason for this is that every substance has certain 
individual characteristics that alter to a greater or 
lesser extent the type of bag to be used. For example, 
‘salcium chloride must be kept dry and free from 
moisture. An ordinary burlap sack will not do. 

There are accordingly no stock sizes in bags, 
although there are, of course, regular sizes used for 


the specific commodities that are most commonly 
packed in bags. 

The practical advantages of bags are many. 

The cost of bags is small: Container costs are 
frequently reduced 40°% by the use of bags in place 
of more expensive packages. 

Bags are easy to handle: Convenient units are 
made so that one man can easily lift and store them 
away without help. Modern machinery has been 
developed for filling, weighing, closing, conveying, 
and storing bags so that labor gangs are reduced in 
number and handling processes speeded up. 

Tare weight on bags is less: Tare weight is no 
small item when a large volume of shipping is done. 
Bags are so much lighter than other types of con- 
tainers which they displace that a saving in tare 
weight of as much as 80% is usually made. This 
reduces the freight charges on every shipment made 
in bags. 

Bags save storage space: Filled or empty bags 
require a small amount of storage space. 


Kmpty 








Filling and machine stitching bags of ‘‘Meridian Brand” fertilizers, showing the easily operating labor-saving machinery which has 
been un important factor an the rapidly expanding use of bags in the shipping rooms of many branches of the chemical industry. 
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Loading bagged chemicals at the shipside for export, where the flexibility and close 
packing characteristics of this container in a vessels hold is a marked advantage, while the 


extreme low tare effects an additional saving. 


bags are packed in compressed bales of 500 each more 
or less according to the size and type. One bale of 
500 bags occupies the same amount of space as a 
single empty barrel. Filled bags are flexible and store 
so compactly that they occupy 40% less storage 
space than an equivalent amount of a product in 
barrels or drums. 

Brands and trade marks may be printed on bags: 
Modern bag printing has reached a high state of 
excellence so that brands printed on bags are a real 
advertising and sales asset. Bright 
attractive colors of many hues 
are used. This is part of the 
service offered by bag manufac- 
turers. They also have com- 
mercial artists on their staffs who 
will design brands if desired. 

Too much emphasis cannot be 
placed on the importance of 
selecting the right type of bag to 
properly carry the commodity to 
be packed. Failure to do this 
may result in breakage in handling 
or in transit and subsequent 
claims and endless correspondence 
and disputes. 

To select the proper bag for a 
given chemical all the character- 
istics of that substance must be 
taken into consideration. If it is 
hydroscopic then a moistureproof 
bag must be furnished. If it is 
a very fine powder then a sift- 
proof bag is necessary. If its 
specific gravity is high a strong 
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bag that is not too large to handle 
conveniently must be made. 

The mistake is sometimes made 
of trying to pack the same 
amount: of material in a bag that 
has formerly been packed in a 
barrel or other bulky container. 
Usually it is not wise to do this 
because the flexibility of the bag 
makes an awkward package to 
handle if too great weights are 
packed in it. The best sizes in 
general for the average com- 
modity is 100 to 200 pounds. 
Stearic acid, for example, is 
packed in 150 pound units and 
sulfur in 110 pound units. Each 
product must have a bag that is 
‘‘made to order” for it. A too 
small unit is not economical, a 
too large unit is awkward and 
cumbersome to handle. 

Whenever bags are substituted 
for other types of containers sub- 
stantial savings are effected. How- 
once, ever in a while an attempt is made to further 
reduce costs by substituting lighter weight goods 
than those recommended. This is false economy as 
damage claims are certain to result. The larger bag 
manufacturers maintain a staff of technical experts 
who devote their time to solving packaging problems. 
Reliance may be placed on their judgment as to the 
quality and strength of goods required for any specific 
chemical. 

There are four principal types of bags most com- 








No other container, so this authority claims, lends itself so perfectly to use with such 


a wide variety of automatic conveying machinery of all types as does the bag, which is here 
shown sorting soda ash in warehouse. 
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monly used for packing chemicals: 
Cotton Bags 
Burlap Bags 
Paper Bags 
Double Bags 
Chemicals are frequently 
packed in more than one type of bag 
as, for example, for borax cotton 
and burlap bags are both used. 
Cotton bags are generally used 
where appearance and cleanliness 
are essential. The cloth 
gives a very fine appearance to the 
bag and is clean and sanitary. 
Burlap bags are used where 
strength is paramount and ap- 
pearance is not so_ essential. 
Burlap cloth is made in many 
weights and widths. It is, there- 
fore, a kind of material that is 


white 











It is 
moreover, strong and tough and 
will withstand rough handling 
encountered in transportation. 


adapted to many purposes. 


Burlap bags are usually used when comparatively 
large amounts of a product are to be packed in one 
unit. They may be made to hold 200 to 225 pounds 
although smaller sizes around 150 pounds are more 
convenient to handle. 

Paper bags are used for small units. One pound 
up to 50 pounds are the most common sizes. The 
paper stock may be either kraft or rope paper. The 
latter is very strong and tough. Small size paper 





Paper, cotton, burlap, linen—single and double—bags are made-to-order, as it were, to 
hold any dry material, while the recent improvements in water-proofed and sift-proof bags 
has tremendously widened the scope of bag use. 
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By the use of this stacking machine a single man is able to handle forty or fifty of 
these 25 lb. cotton bags at once, stacking quickly, neatly, and with a compactness which 
gives 40% more material per cubic foot than barrels. 


bags are in common use for insecticides, lithopone, 
and zine oxide. 

There are two types of double bags: (1) loose 
liners. (2) attached liners. 

Loose liner bags are made of ordinary burlap or 
cotton cloth with burlap, cotton or paper bag liners 
inserted in them. This type of bag is used to give 
extra strength, to prevent sifting or exclude moisture. 
Granulated sugar is packed, for example, in heavy 
burlap bags with a light cotton 
liner to prevent sifting. 

Attached liner bags are made 
of a burlap or cotton outer layer 
to which is attached, by a special 
adhesive, an inner liner of cotton 
or paper of one or more plies. 
These bags make a very desir- 





able container for chemicals as 
they are waterproof, dustproof, 
and siftproof. 
and quicklime 
these bags. 


Calcium chloride 
are packed in 
They are also used 
for dry paints and colors, alum- 
inum stearate, glauber’s salt, 
alum, and many other chemicals. 
Many styles of equipment are 
on the market for handling bags. 
These make the process of pack- 
aging, when used, a 
comparatively simple one. 

The manner in which bags are 
filled depends largely on the 
amount of a commodity handled. 
The simplest form of filling is to 
have a support for the bag or 


bags are 
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what is termed a bag holder. The product is then 
shoveled or scooped up into the bag, or the material 
may come down through a chute and thus directly 
into the bag. When large quantities of a commodity 
are being handled mechanical packing machines are 
used. Mechanical packing machines are of two types, 
pre-weighers and gross-weighers. The pre-weighing 
type automatically weighs into a hopper the desired 
amount and discharges it into the sack in one dump. 
The gross weighing type weighs the sack and its 
contents. 

Some commodities flow freely and require only the 
force of gravity to force the flow into the bags. Other 
commodities are not free flowing, that is, they will not 
flow in a uniform stream except when some sort of 
mechanical feeder or agitator is used to assist the 
flow. Such mechanical feeders include the auger 
type, belt and screw conveyors and various types of 
mechanical agitators. For materials which do not of 
their own weight pack tightly, such as soap flakes, 
shaking devices are provided for jogging down the 
material into the sacks. 

There are three methods of closing bags after they 
have been filled. (1) Tying the top with twine or 
wire tie. The top of the bag is simply drawn together 
and a piece of twine tied around it. With the wire 
tie a special tool working on the principle of a ratchet 
screw driver, twists the wire about the neck of the bag, 
thus effectively securing the contents against sifting. 
(2) Hand sewing. The bag is sewn up using a large 
needle and heavy twine forming ears at the corners. 
This is the ordinary type of closure seen. A special 
twine is used that is soft, pliable and does not kink, 
enabling the packers to work very fast. (3) Machine 
closing. This is the fastest method of closing bags 
and is used where the production is large. The bag 
is supported on a platform or conveyor and the top 
sewn straight across. 

Bags are the easiest type of container to handle 
from an efficiency standpoint. One man can handle 
them alone, lifting, storing, and piling. They are 
flexible so that drops and jolts do not injure them. 
Several bags can be handled at one time on an ordinary 
hand truck. Care should be taken to use bag trucks 
as barrel trucks allow the bags to drag on the wheels. 
When bags drag in this manner the abrasive action 
of the truck wheels soon wears through the cloth or 
weakens it so that breakage is likely to occur. Hooks 
should never be used in handling bags. 

Special chutes or other gravity type chutes are used 
in lowering bags. Mechanical lowerators, elevators, 
belt conveyors, are all used in conveying from packing 
room to warehouse and freight cars. Various types of 
portable elevators and conveyors are in general use 
in tiering bags when stored in warehouses. 

When bags are received filled with commodities the 
manner in which they are opened is of some import- 
ance. Bags have considerable salvage value after 
they have been used once, if they are still in good 

(Continued on page 240) 
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Adamson, George P., director of research, General Chemical 
Co. Born, Phila.; educat., Lafayette Coll., B. S., M.S. The 
Baker Adamson Chemical Co., vice-pres. and genl. mgr.; Genl., 
Chem. Co., dir. res. Clubs: Chemis's’ and other social clubs. 
Hobbies: flowers, golf and fishing. Address: General Chemical 
Co., 40 Rector St., New York City. 


Andrews, Chester Earl, chief chemist in charge of production, 
The Selden Co. Born: Homer, N. Y., 5 Nov. 1891; mar., 
Hazel Cunningham, Pittsburgh, 27 Jan. 1923; children, 2 daus.; 
educat., Syracuse Univ., B. S., M. S., 1913-14. The Aluminum 
Co. of America, chem., 1914; Univ. Maine, instr. chem., 1914-15; 
Eastman Kodak Co., res. chem., 1915-17; Dept. Agri., Wash., 
D. C., color lab. chem., 1917; The Selden Co., 1917 to date. In 
charge of construction of chemical plant in Great Britain. Memb. 
Amer. Chem. Soc., Alpha Chi Rho, Alpha Chi Sigma, Sigma Xi, 
Phi Beta Kappa, Mason, Grotto and Kiwanis. Address: The 
Selden Co., McCartney St., W. E. Pittsburgh. 


Bacchus, Thomas W., vice-president, Hercules Powder Co. 
Born: Sandbach, Eng., 1862; mar., Mary E. Jones, Lima, Ohio, 
June 1896; children, 1 son, 2 daus.; educat., Eng. publ. schls. 
Hercules Powder Co., salesman, 1893-94; Hercules Torpedo Co., 
mgr., 1895-99; Great Northern Mfg. & Supply Co., vice-pres., 
1899-1902; E. I. du Pont Co., supt., Repanno Works, 1902-12; 
High Explosive Dept., genl. supt., 1912 until dissolution, 1913. 
Inventor of gelatin dynamite machine now used by du Pont, 
Hercules and Atlas Powder Co’s. Clubs: Wilmington, Wilming- 
ton Country, Bnkrs. of Amer. (N. Y.), English Spkg. Union. 
Hobbies: Guernsey cattle breeding, farming, golf. Address: 
Hercules Powder Co., Delaware Trust Bldg., Wilmington, Del. 


Bennett, Earl Willard, auditor, assistant secretary, assistant 
treasurer, director, The Dow Chemical Co. Born: White Cloud, 
Mich., 18 Jan. 1880; mar., Eva Victoria Barclay, Midland, 
Mich., 9 Aug. 1905; children, 4 sons, 4 daus.; educat., common 
schl., Midland; Union hig schl., Grand Rapids, Mich.; grad. 
Bryant Stratton Coll., Chicago, 1897. Marshall Fields Whole- 
sale, Chicago, 1897-1900; Dow Chemical Co., 1900 to date, 
auditor 1902, asst. secy. & asst. treas. 1905, dir. 1927. Trustee, 
Kalamazoo College, 1920 to date. Chemical State Savings Bk., 
vice-pres., 1917 to date. Treasurer Community Relief Fund, 
1917-26. Clubs: Rotary (pres. 1919), Midland Country, Mason, 
Shriner. Hobby: fishing. Address: The Dow Chemical Co., 
Midland, Mich. 


Carpenter, James Henry, sales manager, The Tar Acid 
Refining Corporation. Born: Concord, Lewis Co., Ky., 4 May 
1891; educat., Cornell Univ., A. B., 1912, B. C., 1914. E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., mfg. supervisor, 1914-16; The 
Barrett Co., tech. sales, 1916-17, 1919-22; Electro Bleaching 
Gas Co., 1924-25; Tar Acid Refining Corp., 1925 to date. 2nd 
Lt. U. S. Army, 1917-19, Asst. Div. Gas Officer, 90th & 91st 
Div., A. E. F. Memb., Amer. Chem. Soc., Kappa Alpha Frat., 
N. Y. Southern Soc., N. Y. ‘‘Kentuckians,” and Montclair 
Athletics Club. Hobby: Outdoor sports. Address: The Tar 
Acid Refining Corp., 62 Maiden Lane, New York City. 


DeGreeff, Robert Henry, president, R. W. Greeff & Co., Inc. 
Born: Frankfurt, Germany, 3 Feb. 1884; Mar. Elsie de Greeff 
(Dec. 1923), 2nd, Lillian E. Palmer, N. Y., 1 Apr. 1926; children, 
1 dau.; educat., Germany studied chem. with Fresenius, 
Wiesbaden. Joined R. W. Greeff & Co., Ltd., London, Eng., 
1906; R. W. Greeff & Co., Inc., 1914. Clubs: Lotos, N. Y. 
Athletic, Drug & Chem., Metal & Rubber, Chemists’, Cherry 
Valley Golf. Hobby: golf. Address: R. W. DeGreeff & Co., 
Inc., 64 Water St.. New York City. 
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I supply and demand 


control price—and it is 

an economic truism that 
such a control is more direct 
and much more prompt in 
its action upon standardized, 
basic raw materials for in- 
dustrial use, such as chem- 
icals, than upon fabricated 
goods sold to the general 
public — then, the benzol 
market is dominated by two 
factors quite beyond the 
realm of chemical enter- 
prise. For the supply of 
benzol comes, in the main, from the operations of the 
coking ovens, and the chief consumption of benzol 
is by the blenders of motor fuels. Thus, the steel 
industry and the automobilist together make the 
benzol market. 

This is indeed a far cry from the time when the 
demands of the aniline dye makers first made benzol 
a chemical product of major commercial product; 
when solvent naphtha accounted for a third of the 
benzol output; when a market outlet for benzol was 
seriously sought in the enrichment of illuminating 
gas; when, in other words, benzol was a chemical 
used in chemical operations. 

Something over a century ago (in 1825 to be exact) 
a raw-boned, angular young man, who under the 
tutorship of Sir Humphrey Davy had turned from 
bookbinding to chemistry, was carrying on pioneer 
work in the liquidification of gases. He had just been 
appointed his master’s successor at the Royal Insti- 
tute, in London and already he had begun experiments 
that would make him the father of electro-chemistry, 
the greatest of his great teacher’s chemical discoveries; 
so that at the time he probably attached little’ impor- 
tance to a white, pungent liquid containing six atoms 
of hydrogen combined with six atoms of carbon which 
he isolated out of the illuminating gas. 

Though it attracted so little attention, the discovery 
of benzol has had momentous effect: both upon the 
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science and the industry of 
chemistry. Eight years later 
the German chemist Mit- 
scherlich found the same 
hydrocarbon by heating ben- 
zoic acid, prepared from 
natural benzoin, the dragon’s 
blood of the old apothocary 
shops. In 1845 Hoffmann 
rediscovered it in coal-tar. 
A chance word about the 
possibility of making syn- 
thetic quinine, which Hoff- 
mann left drop in the hearing 
of his apprentice, William 
Perkin, set the young Englishman to working in his 
rough laboratory at home nights, work which led to 
the discovery of the first coal-tar dye. 

Within a few years the number of chemical com- 
pounds built up from the starting point of benzol were 
a legion and their industrial manufacture grew apace. 

The first commercial source of benzol was from 
coal-tar, and the first commercial process for its 
preparation by fractional distillation was perfected 
by an Englishman, C. B. Mansfield. The earliest 
uses were as an illuminant in the Read-Holliday lamp 
and as a rubber solvent, especially in the making of 
‘macintoshes’ and other rubberized fabrics. But as 
the dye industry grew, demand outran supply, and 
price of benzol climbed up from three shillings a gallon 
till in 1881 it reached a peak of fifteen shillings. 

Such a price naturally stimulated a search for other 
sources, and in that year, another Englishman, 
Wilfred Irwin, working in the laboratories of Hardman 
& Co., extracted three gallons of benzol from a 
thousand cubic feet of coal gas. The company made 
arrangements to buy gas at three shillings a thousand 
from the Manchester Gas Committee; but even with 
this handsome differential the pilot plant erected for 
experimental operation was not a commercial success 
until Hardman began making their own coal gas out 
of cheap, slack coal and recovering the ammonia and 
coal-tar. The yield of benzol was cut to two gallons 
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from a ton of coal; nevertheless the process was 
practical, and in 1883 contracts were made for forward 
delivery at a price of ten shillings. 


At this time the world’s output of benzol is estimated 
not to have exceeded two million gallons annually. 
Ten years later the by-product recovery coke oven 
was perfected, and became the principal source of 
benzol. The world’s output has increased to in 
excess of two hundred and fifty million gallons, almost 
half of which is produced in the United States. 


Our early demands, however, were supplied by 
imports from Great Britain. With these supplies 
were brought over the standard English grades. 
Commercial supplies of benzol were in reality a mix- 
ture of benzol, toluol, and xylol; and the different 
grades were first developed to meet the demand for 
more definite, purer materials on the part of the 
young dye industry. The 30° grade (meaning that 
30% by volume of the mixture distills at below 100°C.) 
was originally used to make ‘‘aniline for red’’ and the 
90%, for aniline ‘‘for blue,” while the so-called pure 
grade was developed for the manufacture of aniline 
black. The composition of these different grades 
was approximately: 


90% grade 50% grade 30°% grade 


Benzol 80.9 45.4 13.5 
Toluol 14.9 40.3 73.4 
Xylol 2.2 12.4 11.7 
Impurities 2.0 1.9 1.4 


At the present time, owing to the higher prices of 
toluol and xylol, these grades are seldom found of this 
composition, since the recovery of each product, 
distinct and separate, is the more profitable pro- 
ceedings. 

In the late 80’s the first commercial production of 
benzol from coal gas was begun in a very modest way 
in the United States. The first by-product coke oven 
erected in America was built by the Semet-Solvay 
Co. at Syracuse in 1892. It was a battery of twelve 
ovens installed primarily to produce ammonia since 
at that time there was no thought of recovering the 





company at the same plant installed the first light oil 
recovery process in operation in this country. 

It was just about the time of this initial installation 
that benzol began to find a use, mixed with alcohol, as 
a paint and varnish remover. Prior to this its use in 
the United States was most limited. We had no dye 
industry and there was consequently no demand for 
the manufacture of intermediates. The heavy con- 
sumption of the rubber industry has come with the 
manufacture of the tire, as has also the notable con- 
sumption in the manufacture of artificial leather 
which the motor car makers use in constantly in- 
creasing quantities for upholstery. One of most 
important of the earlier uses was in the rubber cement 
employed for sanitary sealing of jar and cans in the 
food industry. 

Throughout the first decade of the century supply 
and demand played a game of see-saw. For six 
months the sum of all the miscellaneous, but growing 
consuming demands would surpass the benzol output. 
A little extra recovery at gas works, eked out by some 
quick, shrewd importations, would swing the balance 
the other way till surplus stocks would begin to 
accumulate. Naturally prices swung back and forth 
in a way that was at once disconcerting to the con- 
sumers and disturbing to the producers. Gradually, 
however, the increasing number of by-product coke 
ovens bid fair toassure a surplus that was dangerously 
in excess of consumption, and it was at this time, in 
1911, that the first experiments were made with 
benzol as a motor fuel. It was also during this period 
that the Barrett Company by centralizing the output 
in the hands of a strong, efficient selling organization 
did much to stabilize the market and to preserve the 
domestic industry from foreign competition which 
was always watchfully waiting for an opportunity to 
step in and fill any excess demand. 

In 1914 the war in Europe completely upset exist- 
ing conditions. 

First, it created an insistent, not-to-be-satisfied 
demand for toluol, for explosives manufacture which 
rushed the price up from 35c a gallon to over $9. 
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facture of aniline, synthetic phenol, and various inter- 
mediates of the new born American dye industry, was 
created almost overnight and the price reached a peak 
of $1.10. Obviously, it was most profitable for every 
producer to split up the old 90% grade into its prin- 
cipal constituents, and especially to recover every 
last drop of toluol. Although the chief source of 
benzol at the outbreak of the war was from coke oven 
gas, nevertheless only the one company, through 
operating a number of different plants, was operating 
this recovery process. The war demands soon caused 
every by-product coke plant in the country to install 
benzol recovery and refining units, so that by 1916 
the price began to lower somewhat, and by 1918, all 
by-product coke ovens in the country, both old and 
new, were stripping their gasses of the light oils and 
refining out of them both benzol and toluol. 

The War ended, and our benzol producers found 
themselves loaded with eighty million gallons surplus. 

A considerable market, it is true, had been built up 
by the dye industry’s needs for intermediates. Some 
of the older uses of benzol, however, had been lost 
due to the introduction of acceptable substitutes 
during the period of soaring war prices. The re- 
adjustment period found the industry therefore, with 
a normal production of something over a hundred 
million gallons and a demand for chemical and solvent 
uses which hardly amounted to ten percent. of the 
available supplies. 

In desperation the benzol producers turned to the 
motor fuel consumer. Experiments first made in 
1911, supplemented by the wider experience in Europe 
where benzol had been most successfully used to eke 
out imported gasoline, were revived, and out of the 
dire necessity of the producers was created a market 
for blended gasoline, which having real merit for its 
anti-knock qualities and its characteristic ease in 
starting cold motors during winter weather, found 
ready acceptance. Within a year the price base of 
the benzol market had shifted for a second time. 
Prior to the war the 90% grade was the determining 
factor. The war period saw the almost complete 
market dominance of the pure grade. Since 1919, so- 
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called motor benzol, which is normally the whole of 
the light oil distillate up to a temperature of 170° C, 
has set the benzol price. 

This motor fuel market, once developed, expanded 
quickly. In faet it solved the problem of over-pro- 
duction so completely that it threatened at first to 
curtail seriously our necessary supply of pure benzol 
for the chemical industry and of the 90°% grade for 
solvent uses. It is both cheaper and simpler to 
recover only the crude benzol, without carrying the 
further recovery processes necessary to separate out 
the various grades. Accordingly, most of the steel 
companies and other coking operators, not being 
primarily in the chemical business and finding a 
ready market for their crude benzol recovery, were 
quite naturally only too willing to follow this easy 
and in the main profitable course. Since the blended 
fuels, containing from twenty to forty per cent. of 
motor benzol, then commanded a premium of ten 
cents a gallon at the roadside gasoline pump, the 
producers seemed reasonably assured of a_benzol 
price that bore a 10¢ per gallon premium over tank 
wagon gasoline prices in the principal cities. There 
was obviously little incentive to split the motor grade. 

Two new factors in the benzol market have caused 
just a ripple of disturbance in this complacent easy- 
going situation. The lacquer industry has furnished 
a constantly growing market for toluol at premium 
prices. This has led the producers to strip more and 
more of the motor benzol of its toluol, and as they 
must at the same time strip it of its other distillates, 
this tends to make motor benzol and pure benzol 
identical. The results of recent development are set 
forth in an estimate made last year by John M. 
Weiss (Chemical Markets, xx, 19, p699) of the present 
distribution in gallons: 


Benzol  Toluol Xylol 
Chemical manufacture 4,000,000 1,500,000 
Rubber industry 3,000,000 
Imitation leather 500,000 
Paint and varnish 500,000 1,000,000 
Lacquers 1,500,000 3,500,000 1,000,000 
Miscellaneous 1,500,000 
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The motor benzol market is absorbing more than 
eighty million gallons, but there is some speculation 
as to what the effect of synthetic motor fuels and 
other chemical anti-knocks will have this consumption. 

Reports from Germany as to the use of liquified, 
hydrogenated coal as a motor fuel are as yet somewhat 
conflicting. There is obviously an effort on the part 
of the backers of the Bergious process to prove that 
their material unblended is an ideal fuel, and con- 
siderable publicity has been given to the news that 
several automobile races in Germany have been won 
by cars using this product unblended. On the other 
hand, from France and other countries most favorable 
reports support benzol blends, which in a wide variety 
of formulas have been used widely and successfully 
for a number of years. 

Quite aside from the rival merits of Benzol and 
tetra-ethyl lead,as a fuel blend the former has one 
marked industrial advantage. Our supplies of benzol 
are strictly limited by the activities of coking ovens 
which in turn depend principally upon the scale of 
operations in the steel industry. While there have 
been steady gains in the number of by-product coke 
ovens and the percentage of coke produced by this 
more modern and economic method as against the old 
beehive ovens, nevertheless, the benzol output is but 
an insignificant fraction of our gasoline consumption. 
Upon the basis of a 25 per cent Benzol blended in 
motor fuels, our supply of ninety to one hundred 
million gallons of benzol would blend only three 
hundred million gallons of motor fuels against which 
must be set our total gasoline consumption in auto- 
mobiles of over twelve and a half million gallons. 

Tetra-ethyl lead, on the other hand, is used as a 
blend in the extremely small quantity of one part 
tetra-ethyl lead to 1,300 parts of gasoline, and is 
furthermore a product whose output can be definitely 
increased. In other words, while benzol could furnish 
a blend for one-fortieth of our automobile fuels, 
tetra-ethyl ‘lead consumption (if warranted by 
demand) could be increased so that every gallon of 
gas distributed at the wayside station could be treated 
with this chemical compound. 





The corollary of this situation is the fact that 
presumably the cost of tetra-ethyl lead would be lower 
as the production is increased and that with the 
prospect of synthetic ethyl alcohol, this price factor 
might seriously effect the benzol producer. The 
irreducible miniumm of benzol prices is therefore a 
parity with tank-wagon gasoline quotations. Already 
the various ethyl gases, so-called, are selling in most 
sections of the country at a five cent premium over 
straight run gasoline and benzol blends have been 
forced more or less, according to the intensity of the 
competition, to meet this price. 

All of these considerations but emphasize the fact 
that the control of the benzol market situation is 
outside chemical hands. It is perfectly possible that 
the development of chemical motor fuels or chemical 
substances like tetra-ethyl lead as competitive blends 
will have a determining factor on the future develop- 
ments; but it is quite as likely that changes in the 
design or in the construction of internal combustion 
engins will in the future be of greatest importance 
to the benzol producer. 

Although production based on steel activities and 
consumption arising in the automobile field has 
removed benzol almost bodily from chemical market 
considerations, nevertheless, it must not be forgotten 
that the entire development of the coal-tar chemical 
industry in this country depends absolutely upon 
adequate supplies of benzol, toluol, and xylol. From 
the point of view of the development of these indus- 
tries, admittedly essential in the chemical economics 
of the country and necessary for the national defense, 
the supply of these materials for intermediates must 
be considered the primary market for light oil dis- 
tillates. 

Producers and their sales agents would do well in 
view of the disquieting possibilities of new develop- 
ments in the motor fuel market, to recognize that 
there is a prospect, at least, that benzol as a raw 
material of the chemical industry and as a solvent 
may again return to the chemical fold. 
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Why “SAFETY” Pays 


By G. Edwin White 


Instructor in Chemical Engineering 
College of the City of New York 


NERTIA! Characteristic of masses—masses of men 
as well as masses of material—mass organi- 
zation as well as massed matter. In one word, 

the epitone of perhaps the most important foe of 
industrial progress, a foe stubborn, wary, implacable, 
giving ground slowly before the onslaughts of the 
far seeing, but relinquishing the field of battle—never! 

Herein lies one of the big problems facing those 
who, themselves already convinced of the economic 
and sociologic desirability of safety activities, try to 
“sell” the idea to others. Fundamentally, of course, a 
chemical industry executive can be expected to adopt 
a course of action only if he foresees in it a profit. 
To convince him that such profit will actually accrue, 
the evidence and argument presented must be weighty 
indeed in order to overcome this naturally human 
tendency to avoid radical changes in a functioning 
organization whose performance may already be 
regarded as “‘good enough.” 

It is not possible here to elaborate statistical 
proofs of the advantages of safety activities, but it 
may be well to indicate some of the directions in 
which results may be expected. Thus might be 
enumerated: 


1. Saving in costs of replacement occasioned by 
accident. 


2. Saving in workmen’s compensation. 


3. Saving in time—an accident in one process 
unit may cause enforced idleness of machinery 
throughout the factory, entailing large and 
cumulative losses. 


4. Schedule disruptions. These may cause even 
greater loss than the mere time involved, as, 
for example, through cancellation of orders 
by rush customers. 

5. Attraction of higher calibre labor and minor 


executives, resulting in increased production 
efficiency. 


It should be noted that even where the first two 
items are covered by insurance, a saving in the form 
of lower insurance rates is nevertheless effected. It 
must be remembered that insurance is merely a 
device whereby civilized communities distribute 
financial losses occasioned by chance happenings, 
and that while the burden is thus prevented from 
falling too heavily upon a single individual or group, 
the overall cost to the community is not decreased. 
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For the efficient administration of safety activities, 
delegated authority is frequently vested in a safety 
committee, consisting of perhaps two or three impor- 
tant officials working in conjunction with a “safety 
engineer.” The object of naming officials as members 
of this committee is to insure their active interest 





An example of the type of poster which factory owners are urged 
to display in prominent points throughout their plants. 


and continued support of the movement. The safety 
engineer is also aided in making the administration 
of safety measures, once established, an integral part 
of the working routine, thus releasing the engineer 
himself for new investigations and constructive effort. 

In addition to the emergency duties of the safety 
committee in investigation of accidents, fixation of 
causes and recommendation of preventative measures, 
we must regard as highly important the educational 
phase of their endeavor which has for its object the 
stimulation of active co-operative enthusiasm on the 
part of the rank and file of employees. As examples 
might be mentioned: 
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1. Creation of interdepartmental competition. 
In many plants, bulletin boards erected in 
conspicuous places in each department and 
in common meeting places, advertise relative 
successes in accident prevention. A frequent 
unit of comparison is the number of days 
worked without a time-losing accident. This 
broadcasting of success or failure rarely fails 
to arouse the individual and group pride of 
the workers, with consequent desirable effect 
on their care in avoiding such accidents. 
Prizes, privileges or bonuses add to the effee- 
tiveness of this sort of campaign. 

2. Cireulation of printed propaganda, calendars, 
letters, bulletins, posters. Of these the last is 
perhaps the most effective in its fixation of 
attention and its lasting emotional appeal, 
tragic or humorous. From one viewpoint it 
seems that the humorous poster has a distinct 
psychological advantage in attracting the 
workers’ attention and in fixing in his memory 
the lesson portrayed, as a necessary accom- 
paniment to his willing remembrance of the 
comical aspect. 

To attempt a discussion of the infinity of specific 
practical applications of safety plans and_ safety 
devices is far beyond the scope of this cursory survey 
of the field. A mere indication of general require- 
ments of such plans and devices must therefore 
suffice, and may be summarized as follows: 

1. Allowance of ample reom between machines 

or stock piles. ; 

2. Protective devices on hazardous machinery. 
These devices must not interfere with pro- 
duction operations. 

3. Layout designed to avoid the crossing of 
arteries of material flow, thus minimizing 
collision hazard as well as increasing possible 
handling speed. 

4. Accessibility of emergency cutoffs for power, 
electricity, steam, water, gas. 

5. Adequate lighting. This is an important 
factor, statistical analysis showing low visi- 
bility as a major or contributory cause in a 
large percentage of accidents. 

6. Prompt removal of wastes. 

Installation of non-slipping walkways and 

stairways, provided with proper railings. 

Falls cause a total of 20°% of all accidents. 

8. Adequate emergency exits. 


a“ 


In a college chemistry laboratory the problem of 
safety administration is much simpler than in the 
plant, not alone because of the much smaller quanti- 
ties of material handled, but because of the higher 
average intelligence of the operatives. In the Chem- 
istry Department of the College of the City of New 
York each member of the safety committee is assigned 
a definite inspection area, which is submitted to his 
observation at frequent intervals. Besides routine 
inspection of the condition of safety devices, it is his 
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duty in overseeing student work to observe potential 
sources of danger and recommend methods of preven- 
tion, thus, in so far as is practicable, anticipating and 
removing the possibility of accident. Needless to say, 
in any case of actual accident, conference is im- 
mediately held to decide methods of preventing 
possible recurrence. The last serious accident in this 
department occurred in the chemical vault during 
the summer of 1925. The stockman, preparatory 
to his morning sweeping of this vault, sprinkled water 
over the floor to lay the dust. Immediately came a 
puff and a sheet of flame, forcing the stockman back 
through the door. Other combustibles inflamed, 
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SAFETY ACROSS 
BY TALK ALONE 


This type of poster is believed in some quarters to be very effective 











in attracting attention to its message. 


the fire reaching finally a considerable store of ether 
and carbon disulphide, where upon there followed a 
seething conflagration which for a time threatened 
the building itself. Fire apparatus arrived, aiding 
the local facilities in a successful effort to confine the 
fire to the vault and eventually to extinguish it. 
Question—what started it ? Collection of all avail- 
able facts yielded finally the theory that a crack had 
developed in a large bottle containing metallic 
sodium covered with kerosene, and that the leaking 
liquid had earried considerable finely divided sodium 
onto the floor. The sprinkling of water on the sodium 
thus started the fire. By way of prevention, the 
stock of sodium was reduced, packed in smaller 
containers, and segregated, while the stock of inflam- 
mable solvents was removed outside the building to 
an isolated brick-walled shed. 

And now, I have another magic word for you. As 
we started with the picturization of Inertia as the 
arch-enemy of industrial progress, so we now visualize 

(Continued on page 238) 
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Corporation Tax 
Returns the Index of 
Chemical Business 


By J. George Frederick ' 


ing a specialty of studying corporation tax 

returns statistics, after having discovered in 
them a most remarkably valuable index to business 
conditions and business practice. I am quite aware, 
of course, that the figures about an industry as pro- 
vided by the corporation tax 
returns are not absolutely cor- 
rect measures of all factors, be- 
cause the ‘“‘legal’’ interpretation 
of profit and other elements is 
slightly different from the com- 
mon financial one. But the 
difference is certainly slight, when 
the figures are considered as a 
whole for a particular industry. 
Furthermore, there is obtainable 
in no other way so many vital 
angles on an industry as a whole. 
The census deals with volume of 
production, wages, number of 
employes, etc.; whereas the cor- 
poration tax returns deal primar- 
ily with profits, and all the vital elements that have 
relation to profit. Since profit is—for business men 
as well as for the government tax collectors—the key 
principle of business, we are therefore able to get an 
entirely new prespective on business from the tax 
data. Every business man knows, furthermore, that 
the government’s system of corporation auditing for 
tax purposes leaves little loophole indeed for erroneous 
figures; and opens up remorselessly the inside finan- 
cial facts about business; not about a few large cor- 
porations, but all corporations. 

Bearing in mind the great importance of these 
figures, therefore, let us look at what they disclose 
about business in general, in order that we may make 
a good background of comparison for the facts as to 
the chemical industry in particular. 


FP: the last two or three years I have been mak- 


Deficit-Showing Firms on Increase 
The number of corporations showing a deficit has 
increased gradually since 1920, when there were 
142,362; but of course the total number of corpora- 





1 President Business Bourse, Research organization, New York, 
Author ‘‘Modern Salesmanagement,”” ‘‘Business Research and Statistics.” 
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The profits of the chemical 
industry were greater in 1925 
than was that of all industry 
combined in 1921. Citing this 
an example of the growth of 
chemical sales, Mr. Frederick 
illustrates with dollars and 
cents, the important role now 
played by the industry in the 
life of the country. 
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tions has also increased. The increase in profit- 
making corporations has been slightly more rapid 
than the increase in deficit-showing corporations. 
About 49,000 profit-making corporations being added 
since 1920 as against 35,000 deficit-showing corpora- 
tions. The total amount of deficit has been declining, 
but only very fractionally as a 
grand total; although the aver- 
age per deficit-showing corpora- 
tion has been declining rapidly. 
The average deficit in 1920 was 
$14,254 whereas in 1925 it was 
only $11,042. The average profit 
per profit-making corporation has 
however declined slightly since 
1920; the average profit in 1920 
being $38,884, and $38,798, in 
1925. If we examine now the 
total profits of American business 
after deducting the total deficits 
of business—thus arriving at a 
net balance of gain for all Amer- 
ican business, we have a com- 
parison as follows:—5,873 millions of profit in 1920; 
dropping to 457 millions in 1921; a rise to 6,307 mil- 
lions by 1923; a drop back in 1924 to 5,362 millions; 
and in 1925 a record total of 7,621 millions. Such 
figures are particularly important, because, if we con- 
ceive American business as a united whole, like a con- 
solidation with many subsidiaries, then the sums 
above given represent the actual net profit of the 
operation of all American corporate enterprise. This 
consolidated figure, we must remember, represents 
every form of American business, including agriculture, 
mining, manufacturing, construction, transportation 
and public utilities, retail and wholesale trade, pro- 
fessional service, amusements, hotels, banking, insur- 
ance, etc. 


Profits Up 400 Million Per Year 


Such facts indicate that American business is 
making an advance in profits of close to 400 million 
dollars per year, or about 7% millions per week, or 
roughly about 1% millions per working day. Federal 
Reserve Bank statisticians say that over the past 50 
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years there appears to have been an average annual 
advance in business of about 444%. If this is an 
authentic fifty year ratio of growth, then our average 
growth in the past five years is better than normal, 
for it registers from this study of business profit, 
about 51%4%. 

Considering business as a whole from a dividend- 
paying basis we have another angle of approach. A 
total of 5,189 millions was disbursed in cash dividends; 
or 68% of the total net profit. 372 millions were dis- 
bursed as cash dividends unearned by the 177,738 
corporations which 








smaller, and the average sum earned growing larger. 
The number of corporations showing deficits in the 
manufacturing field is also declining; from 35,461 in 
in 1924 to 34,537 in 1925. The percentage of the 
total manufacturing corporations showing a deficit 
in 1925 was 28%. 


Net Profit Growing 


Perhaps the most striking observation to be made 
about the manufacturing field is that in 1925 net 
profit (after taxes) increased 1% despite the fact that 

gross profit went “‘off”’ 
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a different story. 

Thus, for instance, in the manufacturing field, if we 
select the 95 corporations which showed over $5,000-, 
000 profit, we find that they earned an average net 
gain 25.4% more than in 1924; and account for 44.5% 
of all the manufacturing profit made in 1925, although 
in number they constitute only one-tenth of one per 
cent. Moreover, these 95 concerns increased their 
percentage of the manufacturing grand total of net 
profit by 4.6% as compared with 1924. 

On the other hand, the average net earnings of the 
other 99.89% of manufacturing corporations which 
earned less than $5,000,000 declined since 1923 being 
nearly 11% smaller than in 1923, which was the last 
“prosperous” year. The average net earnings of 
successful manufacturing corporations in 1925 was 
$80,968, which is nearly $11,000 more than in 1924, 
and over $1,000 more than in 1923. Taking successful 
and unsuccessful manufacturers together, they aver- 
aged $41,738 in 1925; $31,836 in 1924; $41,912 in 
1923 and $32,018 in 1922. The average deficit of the 
unsuccessful manufacturing corporations was $19,754 
in 1925, as compared with $24,074 in 1922. 

These figures for the manufacturing field show 
some health, for the average sum lost is growing 
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also the manufactur- 
ing field increased its 
“income from other sources” than sales. In the manu- 
facturing field this was 4.7% in 1924; and in 1925 it 
was 6.2%. In the general business field it rose from 
18.7% in 1924 to 20.4% in 1925. Obviously the 
income resources of American business, other than 
sales, are growing larger, and business therefore 
steadier. 

The discrepancies in regard to profit in relation to 
size of corporation are marked. One quarter of the 
total number of corporations make less then $2,000 
a year profit; and 41.3% of all corporations do not 
make any profit at all. The number of all corpora- 
tions which made $5,000,000 or over in 1925-26 of 
them in 1925—has jumped rapidly. It was only 168 
in 1923; dropped to 162 in 1924; and in 1925 took 
a spurt of 21% in one year. The number of corpora- 
tions earning a million and over was 858 in 1923; 
dropped to 739 in 1924 and has now risen to 917. 


Profit Highly Concentrated 


Taking now the group making over $100,000 profit, 
we find this group numbering 10,206 firms and 
constituting in 1923 only 4% of the total profit- 
making corporations, made in that year 75% of the 
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profit of American business (6 1-3 billion dollars). In 
1924 the same group (making $100,000 profit and 
upward) numbered 8,846—having contracted mark- 
edly in that year—but made 75% of the profit of that 
year (5% millions). In 1925 the showing is better 
still. While increasing slightly in number (10,739), 
though still remaining but 4% of the total number of 
profit-making corporations, this group earned 78% 
of American business profit (714% billions). The 
remaining 96% of successful American corporations 
accounted for only the remaining 22% of profit, a 
little over two billion dollars. This is assuredly a very 
high concentration of business profit, proving beyond 
doubt the greater profit-making efficiency of large- 
scale business. The facts concerning concentration 
are even more remarkable when still further con- 
densed. The firms making $1,000,000 or more profit 
in 1925 numbered 1,113, or about four-tenths of one 
per cent. of the number of successful business firms. 
They constitute only two-tenths of one per cent. of 
the total number of American corporations. Yet 
they made 42% of American business profit. 


Chemical Data For 1925 


Let us now examine the chemical industry as a 
special group, insofar as the available data permits. 
The figures are for 1925, the last year for which figures 
are available. 

We find that the total number of chemical corpora- 
tions making tax reports was 6,962. Out of this total, 
3,951, or 56.7% reported a profit; the rest, 43.3% a 
deficit. This is a little more than two points above 
the average of American business as a whole, and 
represents a gain of almost two points over 1923, when 
the figure was 54.9%. In 1924, a bad year, it was 
55.1%. 

As to the total number of corporations in the 
chemical field reporting, they numbered 6,317 in 1923, 
rose to 6,601 in 1924 and rose still more markedly in 
1925 to 6,962; a growth in number in two years of 
645 corporations. 


Red Ink vs. Black 


The volume of gross income by those chemical 
corporations earning a profit in 1923 was $4,803,667,- 
811, which increased to $5,157,013,861 in 1924, and 
further increased in 1925 to $6,475,023,641. This is 
an increase of about 33°% inside of two years. This 
is certainly a phenomenal gain, unmatched by 
scarcely any other industry. 

Let us see how this compares with the chemical 
corporations which did not show a profit. Their gross 
income in 1923 was $1,304,388,021, and this declined 
markedly in 1924 to $733,143,717, and in 1925 
decreased to $590,300,778. This represents a decline 
of gross income among the unsuccessful companies 
of over 50% in two years; thus demonstrating how 
marked is the success and how equally marked the 
failure of firms in the great basic subdivisions of 
business—the black inkers and the red inkers! 
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Let us continue the comparison from a profit or 
loss point of view. In 1923 the 3,472 successful 
chemical corporations made a total of $419,583,646 
net profit. Even in the “‘bad”’ year of 1924 the suc- 
cessful firms made a total of $466,184,064 net profit, 
which in 1925 was increased to $623,277,471. This 
represents an increase of over 50% in profit in two 
years, whereas the gross income increased only 33%; 
which is a very significant thing to note. The un- 
successful corporations, on the other hand, showed 
a deficit in 1923 of $94,157,796, which in 1924 declined 
to $76,309,159, and in 1925 increased to $82,352,169. 
This represents a decline of about 12% in deficit, as 
against a decline of 50% in gross income; which is 
again a showing of importance, indicating the im- 
proving state of affairs among the unsuccessful cor- 
porations despite lower gross income. 

To carry back comparisons still further we may 
show this table of facts about the chemical industry: 


Chemicals and Allied Substances 


Corporations Reporting Net Income 


Year Number Net Income 
1920 3,047 $441,369,660 
1921 2,502 158,217,289 
1922 3,512 461,221,420 
1923 3,472 419,583,646 
1924 3,640 466,184,064 
1925 3,951 623,277,471 
Corporations Reporting No Net Income 

Year Number Deficit 

1920 2,779 $ 96,439,756 
1921 3,422 132,881,065 
1922 2,605 66,158,378 
1923 2,845 94,157,796 
1924 2,961 76,309,159 
1925 3,011 82,352,169 


The figures in the above tables are a particularly 
vital index, showing as they do what the profit balance 
has been in the chemical industry every year since 
1920, if we deduct from all the profit made all the 
deficit suffered. We see thus how a profit balance of 
344 millions was whittled down suddenly in 1921 to 
25 millions, and then briskly pushed back to nearly 
400 millions the very next year, and by 1925 reached 
the record total of 540 millions. This is a profit 
balance which constitutes one-seventh of the profit 
balance of the entire American manufacturing field! 
It is almost half as large as the profit balance of the 
railways and public utilities combined, a third as 
large as the metal and metal products field, and larger 
than the profit balances of the leather, rubber, lumber 
paper and construction fields combined! It is about 
one-fourteenth of all the profit balance in all American 
business, including all agriculture mining, trade, 
banking, ete. It is a greater sum than the total of all 
business profit in America in the bad year of 1921. 
Obviously the chemical field in America is now one of 
remarkable strength and vitality. 


(Continued on page 234) 
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Recent Developments In 
Transportation of Gases 


By L. A. Belding 
American Welding Company 


ties, and in strict accord with the modern 
economies of this age, these facilities have 
been developed to economically deliver these products. 

In the chemical field, the newer items, such as 
liquid chlorine, sulfur dioxide, anhydrous ammonia, 
industrial petroleum gases, tetraethyl lead, etc., 
are shipped as such without dilution or admixture of 
any inert, useless materials to act as the vehicle. In 
other words, “The wheelbarrow is not added to the 
reaction.’”’ Gases with high vapor pressures, volatile 
liquids, poisonous liquids, and extremely valuable 
liquids have demanded special tank cars for their 
transportation, and the purpose of this paper is to 
give a description of recent developments of such 
special cars. 

Tank car developments really date from January 1, 
1903 when the Master Car Builders’ Association drew 
up some regulations termed ‘‘Recommended Practice’”’ 
for repairs of cars then in use. These were very 
broad regulations, demanding that tank cars built 
thereafter be provided with steel underframes. 
There were progress reports made by this same body 
in 1904 and revisions were made during 1906, 1907, 


N | EW products require new transportation facili- 


1908, 1909, and in 1910 this paper of rules was ad- 
vanced and called a Standard. During 1912 new 
specifications were added to the recommended 
practice covering special cars, such as liquid chlorine 
gas cars. These were very general specifications 
saying that the chlorine cars were to be tested at 300 
pounds per square inch, and insulated, and were 
classified as “Special Tank Cars’’ with each design to 
be submitted to the Master Car Builders’ Association, 
for criticism and approval. During the year 1914 
provisions were incorporated making certification to 
the Bureau of Explosives necessary. Then came the 
war with increased shipping facilities demanded and 
many new commodities to be shipped in quantities, 
including the newer compressed gases such as chlorine, 
and all tank cars were classified in 1916 by the Master 
Car Builders’ Association as follows: 

Class I and Class II cars were revised and specifi- 
cations for Class III and Class IV cars were added. 
Class I cars covered all cars built prior to 1903, and 
Class II cars covered all cars built from 1903 to May 
1917. Neither of these classes of cars are built any 
more. 

Class III cars covered all cars built after May 1, 

















The most recent development of the Multi- Unit Car. This type car may be utilized for carrying tanks of different sizes making it avail- 
able for transportation of compressed gases of varying weights. 
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1917, designed for liquids 
having a vapor pressure 
not over 10 pounds per 
square inch at 100 degrees 
F., and made with a test 
pressure of 60 pounds per 
square inch. 

Class IV cars were de- 
signed for more volatile 
liquids than the Class III 
car. For this reason it is 
an insulated car for liquids 
having a vapor pressure 
of not over 20 pounds per 
square inch at 100 degrees 
F. and with the tank tested 
at 60 pounds per square 
inch. During 1927 a mod- 
ification of the Class IV 
car was made to provide 
for liquids having higher vapor pressures and was 
designated as the Class IV---A car, with tank made 
of heavier construction and intended for liquids hav- 
ing a vapor pressure not to exceed 33 pounds per 
square inch at 70 degrees F. This car has application 
for transportation of ethyl chloride and the lighter 
industrial petroleum gases. For all volatile liquids 
and gases having higher vapor pressure than 10 
pounds per square inch at 100 degrees F. which is the 
prescribed limit for Class IV cars, and for such 
liquids that have not more than 100 pounds per square 
inch at 70 degrees F., the Class V car has been develop- 
ed and used. The Class V car is peculiar in that it 
has a forge welded tank with no bottom outlet, and 
is tested at 500 pounds per square. inch. 

Another very special tank car has been developed, 
designated as the Class VI tank car now in use by the 
Army and Navy of U. 8. A. for the transportation 
of helium. This car has tanks made of seamless 
forgings, mounted uninsulated, and designed for non- 
liquefied and noninflammable gases with pressures 














Figure 1: The Class IV Car, used in transporting volatile gasolines and chemicals such as 
Aldehyde, loaded at low temperature. 


not exceeding 2000 pounds per square inch at 70 
degrees F. 

When tank cars first came into being they were 
made with wooden underframe and with wooden 
head blocks to hold the tank in place, without air- 
brake mechanism, and with a construction that would 
not endure under modern railroading conditions. 
Gradually this construction was improved by adding 
steel to replace wood, using first a steel center sill and 
then adding steel bolsters for both truck and body. 
As indicated above such cars have been designated 
as Class I and Class II, but are no longer built. 

The tank cars which are used in the greatest 
numbers and which is seen very frequently on the 
railroads, is now designated as the Class III tank ear 
and used by the thousands for transporting petroleum 
products; alcohol, molasses, ete. This modern trans- 
portation facility is noteworthy for its very heavy, 
rugged steel construction with diagonal bracing at 
the end sills, cast steel side frames on the trucks, 
heavy center sill, generous air-brake system, ete. 

The riveted steel tank 
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used on such cars is tested 
at 60 pounds per square 
inch. This tank is fastened 
to the center sills by means 
of center anchors, basic 
patents on which expired 
August 1921. The tank is 
further held in place by 
steel straps fastened direct- 
ly to the center sill. In 
contrast to the earlier types 
of cars, there are no head 
blocks. The dome on the 
tank provides for the re- 
quisite expansion of the 








Figure 2: A more recent development than Class III and IV Cars, designed for use in carrying 
material having vapor pressure of not over 100 lbs. per inch at 70° F, such as propanes and butanes. 
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lading. There is a bottom 
outlet which may or may 
not be steam jacketed, and 
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there may or may not be steam coils, depending on 
the use to which the car is to be placed. 

When the lading must be held within close tem- 
perature limits during transportation, the car is 
insulated on the outside and is then designated as a 
Class IV car (see Figure 1) and is used for transporting 
the more volatile gasolines, and for special uses such 
as carrying liquid clays which must not freeze during 
transportation, or for commodities such as acetalde- 
hyde loaded at low temperatures and insulated to 
prevent temperature rise. 

For commodities having vapor pressures 
beyond the limits set for the class III and Class 
IV tank cars, there has been developed the 
Class V tank car, which carries materials having 
vapor pressures not exceeding 100 pounds per 
square inch at 70 degrees F. The Class V tank 
cars differ from the Class III and Class IV tank 
cars designated above in many particulars, as 
follows: 

(a) The tanks for the Class V tank cars are 
forge welded by the water-gas_ process, 
giving a smooth seamless construction, 
and are tested at 500 pounds per square 
inch, 

The tank plates vary with the commodity 
and size of tank, from 34-inch thickness 
to 1-34 inch Forge welded 


(b) 


thickness. 
tanks are insulated with four inches of cork 
applied on the outside and then a light metal 
sheathing is placed over the cork to protect it. 

(c) In further contrast to the Class III and Class IV 
cars, the Class V tank car has no expansion 
dome for the regulations prescribe loading 
densities for commodities so that the tank of 


commodities. For instance, Figure 2 shows a Class V 
tank car used for the transportation of lighter hydro- 
carbons, such as tank propanes and butanes. The forge- 
welded tank is 85’ I. D. by 36’7” long having volumetric 
capacity of 10,500 gallons and the tank alone weighing 
empty 42,000 pounds. The tank is made of flange quality 
steel plates 114-inch thick, and tested at 500 pounds per 
square inch. This car will carry 40,000 lbs. of propane. 

The chlorine industry uses more Class V tank cars 
than any other single industry, and there is a 





Figure 4: Method used in emptying each container individually 


by means of pipe lines connected to a header on the car side. 


type of Class V tank car used for carrying 30,000 
pounds of liquid chlorine. The forge welded tank in 
this car is 52-14” I. D. by 28’ 1014” long, made of 34- 
inch flange quality steel, and has a volumetric capacity 
of 422 cubic feet, the tank alone weighing empty 
13,500 pounds. Recent activities in the manufacture 
of synthetic anhydrous ammonia have de- 











manded transportation facilities, and a Class 
V tank car has been developed for handling 
this commodity. This type Class V car has 
a forge welded tank 70” I. D. by 34’ 1” long, 
made of flange quality steel plates, 1-inch thick, 
and having a volumetric capacity of 6,700 
gallons, with the tank weighing empty 31,500 


pounds. This car will carry 30,000 pounds of 
anhydrous ammonia. 
All constructions described and _ pictured 








Figure 3: Sectional View of Rowland Container showing the 
valves and plugs described in the article. 


the Class V tank car will be only partly full, 
thus making the tank itself the necessary 
“Expansion Dome” to take care of changes in 
volume of lading due to changes in temperatures. 
The Class V tank cars have no bottom outlets 
but are filled and emptied through valves and 
education pipes located in the manhole cover 
plate. 

This type car is built in a variety of sizes for different 
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above dealt with single tanks on cars, while 
more recently there has come into use a mul- 
tiplicity of tanks on cars. 

This newer tank car with its fifteen Rowland 
One-Ton Containers, (Figure 3) in very general 
use for the transportation of chlorine and sulfur 
dioxide, and getting into more general use for carrying 


. anhydrous ammonia and liquified hydro-carbon gases, 


had as its forerunner wooden tanks mounted on 
wooden underframes, used for the transportation of 
acids and some food stuffs. The multi unit car with 
its Rowland Containers consists of an underframe 
of all_steel construction designed in accordance with 
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the very latest practices for the extremely severe 
service on railroads of this day, and having a special 
framework mounted thereon for carrying the con- 
tainers, and provided with clamps for fastening the 
containers in place, all of which is clearly illustrated 
in the picture. 


The Rowland One-Ton Container A 
New Development 


A more recent development of this multi-unit car 
is shown in the illustration on the first page of this 
article, showing thirty (30) of these tanks on a car, 
and giving a net load of 60,000 pounds of chlorine or 
sulfur dioxide, or 30,000 pounds of anhydrous am- 
monia, or liquefied hydro-carbon gas. This is a very 
recent development and this car is destined to be a 
very popular design, because it is applicable to trans- 
portation of many liquefied, compressed gases, merely 
by putting on different sizes of tanks. 

The Rowland One-Ton Container is made of flange 
quality steel plates and is roll-selded throughout by a 
unique process, resulting in a tank that is seamless. 
The tank is provided with filling and emptying pipes, 
valve protection bonnet, fuse plugs, ete., all built and 
tested in with Interstate Commerce 
Commission Specification No. 27. Figure 4 shows 
a scheme of emptying each container independently 
through pipes leading to a header mounted along the 
side of the multi-unit tank car, which again pictures the 
very splendid engineering being done on the modern 
transportation of high-pressure gases. 

There is one more class of tank car which is known 
as Class VI tank car, used for transportation of non- 


accordance 


liquefied and noninflammable gases having pressures 
not exceeding 2,000 pounds per square inch at 70 
degrees F’, and this pictured as figure 5. 

This Class VI tank car has three seamless forged 
steel cylinders mounted thereon, each cylinder being 
54” diameter, tested at 3,000 pounds per square inch, 
and an operating pressure of 2,000 pounds per square 
inch. The cubical contents of these three forged 
cylinders is 1,516 cubic feet, in comparison to the 
Class V chlorine car mentioned above, with a cubical 
contents of 422 cubic feet, or the larger Class V 
anhydrous ammonia tank car having a capacity of 
1,260 cubic feet. This car is used by U. 8S. Army and 
U. S. Navy for the transportation of helium gas, 
carrying approximately one ton of gas, and the car 
weighing empty, approximately 100 tons. 


Construction Details of Class VI Car 


As for details of construction, note that these tanks 
are fastened to the underframe by body bolsters only 
without any center anchors; that there is no center 
manhole; that filling and discharge valves are 
mounted under protection caps on the ends of the 
cylinders; that the safety device consists of a frangible 
dise of special design, so carefully worked out that 
these dises will rupture within plus or minus 5% of 
the desired rupture pressure. 

The whole Class VI tank car is of very unique 
construction, but shows very definitely the application 
of modern engineering to provide the requisite trans- 
portation facilities to keep pace with our modern 
chemistry. 











Fig. 5: Car now in use by War and Navy Departments for transporting helium gas. 
individual tanks held to the car by body bolsters only. 
mounted under protection cups at the end of the cylinders. 
capacity over the Class V type of car. 
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Note the unique but rugged structure of the 


There is, of course, no center manhole, the filling and discharge valves being 
The contents of these cars is 1516 cubic feet, affording a much increased 
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ITALY 


A New Chemical Factor 


By Dr. Carlo Padovani 


Professor, Industrial Chemical Institute, 
Polytechnical School, Milan. 


has shown great progress since the war. Without 

too much patriotic boasting, we may say that 
there has been a greater advance in Italy than in 
almost any other country, since minor industries now 
assume major economic importance, and some which 
did not exist at all, have a real place in Italian 
industrial life. 

This is especially true of the syntehtic organic 
and dye industries. In 1914, Italy wrote no 
figures at all in the international statistics of coal-tar 
dyestuffs. In 1925, she produced 5,000,000 kilos or 
three per cent. of the world’s supply. In 1926 the 
manufacture rose to 6,300,000 kilos, an amount 
sufficient for 74% of the national needs and allowing 
an export of 350,000 kilos. Sulfur black, made from 
chlorbenzene by conversion of this chemical into 
dinitrochlorbenzene and into dinitrophenol is the most 
important dye. Cesano Maderno (Milan) have just 
erected a new plant fully equipped with all modern 
improvements and capable of producing six tons a day. 

As the production of dyes has increased, the man- 
ufacture of 
intermediates 
has also 
grown, as 
shown by the 
following fig- 
ures: Italian 
Production 
Intermedi- ‘ 
ates: 1918, OE deca Ss 1 Saghare 
800,000 kg; <a ? 

1922, 1,700,- — 
000 kg.; 1924, |= 
2,400,000 kg. ; 
1925, 3,600,- 
000 kg. 

The greater 
part of this 
production 
is represented 
by chloroben- 


[isso chemical enterprise, as in other countries, 
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zene and aniline which amounts to over one thou- 
sand tons, followed by H. acid, p-naththol, p-nitro- 
aniline, and benzidine. The latter is obtained by a 
purely Italian process using sodium amalgam. 


Fertilizer Production Accelerated 


An enormous development has also occurred in 
the synthetic fertilizer industry, meeting the urgent 
agricultural needs of the country. In 1914, Italy 
made only 16,000 tons of calcium cyanamide, equiva- 
lent to about 3,000 tons of nitrogen. To-day, not 
only has the production of calcium cyanamide risen 
to 20,000 tons, but a great synthetic ammonia indus- 
try has also sprung up, For the most part, Italian 
patents are used which employ electrical energy for 
heating the catalysis chamber and for the production 
of electrolytic hydrogen. 

The production of synthetic nitrogen in Italy will 
reach 41,000 tons for 1928. If this synthetic output 
be added to the figures for ammonium sulfate from 
coke-ovens or gas furnaces or from gasification of 
turf lignite (counting 16,000 tons of sulfate equivalent 
to 3,500 tons 
of nitrogen), 
the total pro- 
duction of ni- 
trogen will 
reach 65,000 
tons or more. 
Theconsump- 
tion of ni- 
trogen was 
34,648 tons 
in 1926 or 
double that 
of 1913. This 
quantity cor- 
responds to 
2.08 kilos per 
acre cultiva- 
ted, a much 


Rayon factory of Snia Viscosa at Venaria Reale near Turin. This is the largest rayon plant smaller 
in Europe with a capacity of 66,000 pounds per day. 


amount than 
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the other European countries use, but Italian 
farmers are fast being educated to use more nitro- 
genous fertilizers. 

The production of superphosphates has also grown 
since the war, increasing from 951,000 tons in 1914 to 
1,312,000 tons in 1925. In this field Italy ranks as the 
third largest producer in the world, following the 
United States and France. 

Likewise, the sulfuric acid industry has grown. In 
1914 the Italian and world production of sulfuric 
acid calculated in hundredweights as monohydrate 
was: 

Italy 

Other countries 
In 1925 it was: 

Italy 7,500,000-7 .5% 

Other countries, 92,500,000-92 .5% 

The growth of the sulfuric acid industry, which is 
admittedly one of the best signs of chemical develop- 
ment has been more marked since the war in Italy 
than in any other country. Since then, the Italian 
manufacturers have doubled the amounts of mono- 
hydrate acid to 8,500,000 hundredweights. (Of this 
production 91% was produced as 50-52°Be acid by 
the lead chamber process; 9% as oleum with 25, 30 
and 60% sulfur dioxide). Half of this production is 
now used in the making of superphosphates. 


4,500,000-6 .3% 
68,000,000-93 .7% 


Caustic Soda Output Tripled 


Italian production of sodium carbonate by the 
Solvay process, exceeds Italian consumption. The 
output in 1926 was 800,000 hundredweight and the 
consumption about 750,000. Nevertheless, about 
200,000 hundredweight of carbonate were imported 
for the preparation of caustic soda. In fact, although 
the plants for electrolytic soda have tripled their 
capacity since the war, they are still insufficient for 
our domestic needs, which were about 800,000 
hundredweight in 1925 due to the demands of the 
artificial silk industry. In 1924, the electrolytic soda 
plants produced 190,000 hundredweight of caustic, 
about 230,000 more were produced from carbonate, 
and 150,000 were imported. The electrolytic soda 
process—which may be considered typically national, 
for it starts with native raw materials and uses water 
power—is not entirely in competition with the imports 
or.with the carbonate methods. Further development 
of this industry will depend on the market value of 
the chlorine. 

The utilization of this by-product chlorine is one 
of the greatest problems of Italian chemical industry. 
The manufacture of chlorates, which during the war 
reached 50 tons daily, has rapidly fallen off. The 
chlorine is at present chiefly used in the production 
of calcium and sodium hypochlorites, synthetic 
hydrochloric acid, organic chlor-derivatives (especially 
chlor-benzene) etc. The manufacture of cellulose or 
paper pulp by chlorination of hay, alfalfa, ete., has 
been dropped from both laboratory and industrial 
experiments on the part of the Societa Elettrochimica 
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Italiana and also the Elettrochimica Pomilio. It is 
not successful just at present, not only on account of 
technical and economic difficulties but also because 
of prejudices in the old Italian paper industry which 
are difficult to overcome. However, I believe that 
some day this process will have a position of great 
importance in the industry. 


Rayon Growth Remarkable 


The vast development in recent years of the Italian 
artificial silk industry is well known. It has increased 
pre-war production tenfold. The output is 13,500,000 
kilos making Italy the second in the world production, 
on a par with Great Britain and following the United 
States. 

New progress has also been made in the organic 
acid industry, especially for citric and tartaric acids, 
which are extensively exported, as well as in the 
industries for liquid gas, oxygenated water, mag- 
nesium salts, sodium and barium sulfides, carbon 
disulfide, pharmaceuticals, etc. 

The yearly investment of capital in the chemical 
industry is reckoned as 4,000,000 lire, half of which 
is spent in the artificial silk industry, a quarter of the 
total in the fertilizer, and the remainder divided 
among the others. The workers employed in chemical 
plants total about 130-140,000 reckoned in round 
numbers and the power is equal to more than 250,000 
horse power. 


Effects of Readjustment 


The general industrial and financial readjustment, 
prevalent throughout the world, which was aug- 
mented during the last two years in Italy by the 
revaluation of the lira, has naturally affected the 
chemical industry. However, this industry has sur- 
vived better than some others and is already finding 
its equilibrium. A typical example may be had in 
the artificial silk industry, which is rapidly picking 
up after the slow period in 1926. While in 1926 Italy’s 
share in the United States imports fell from 33.3 per 
cent. in 1925 to 24 per cent., bettered by Germany 
and Holland, in December 1926 and the first part of 
1927, Italy resumed a position in the first ranks, dis- 
tantly followed by France. The loss of the English 
markets, on account of protective tariff, has been 
compensated by a gain in German markets which 
take 25 per cent of our exports and open up new 
fields in the Orient. 

The unemployment in the chemical industry during 
the last year varies from 11.8 to 15 per cent. which 
represents only 1.5 to 2 per cent. of the general 
unemployment in the Italian industries. 

The values of the exports and imports of chemical 
products in the first half of 1927 compared with the 
first half of 1926 were as follows: 


1st half 1926 
923,703,609 lire 
330,748,469 lire 


(Continued on page 228) 


1st half 1927 
919,739,365 lire 
310,740,688 lire 


Imports 
Exports 
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Continuous Thickening 
in the Chemical Industry 


By Anthony Anable 
The Dorr Company, Inc. 


which are more commonly practiced than leaching 

and precipitation. In either case a mixture of 
solids and a liquid is the resultant, the handling of 
which and its preparation for subsequent treatment 
call for special care and the application of the best in 
chemical engineering practice. If it is a case of 
precipitation, the subsequent use of the precipitate 
will almost always call for a product from which the 
greater part of the solution has been removed. If, on 
the other hand, it is a case of leaching or dissolving, 
subsequent treatment of the solution formed will 
necessitate the removal of the insoluble residue and 
clarification of the solution. In either case, thickening 
preferably continuous thickening, is the method 
frequently used by chemical engineers. 

The problem being a common one and one which 
has been the subject of a considerable amount of 
technical study, the executives of chemical enterprises 
should be interested in the general underlying prin- 
ciples and applications of continuous thickening to 
no less an extent than their technical staffs. It is 
accordingly the purpose of this article to discuss this 
subject in a general way without going into the 
technicalities to any greater an extent than is neces- 
sary. 

The term “thickening,” as it implies, means the 
removal of excess solution from a dilute mixture of 
solids and solution by 


ik the chemical industry there are few operations 


thickening special equipment is used for carrying out 
the separation of the solids from the solution on a 
continuous basis, so that, with a continuous feed of 
dilute material, a separation may be made resulting 
in a continuous discharge of thickened material from 
the bottom of the tank and clear solution from a 
point near the top. In the case of certain types of 
continuous filter-type thickeners the solution is all 
drawn thru a filter medium although the cake is 
removed as a thick sludge from the tank bottom. 
Unit processes such as continuous thickening, have 
been developed to a high state of perfection for 
carrying out the separation of solids from a liquid. If 
it is desired to recover precipitated material from the 
solution in which it is formed and reduce it finally 
to a bone dry condition, it will generally be found 
that the cheapest way of accomplishing this will 
require three different types of equipment operating 
in series and each one handling the material through 
the range of its maximum efficiency. Continuous 
thickening will be found to be most effective in the 
first stage of dewatering, receiving as its feed the 
mixture directly after precipitation and passing on 
to the next step a sludge in the thickest form to which 
it will settle by gravity. The continuous thickener, 
having removed all of the solution which can be 
effected by the gravitational subsidence of the solids, 
is generally followed by continuous vacuum filtration, 





taking advantage of 
the natural tendency 
of the solid particles to 
settle to the bottom of a 
tank in which the mix- 
ture is maintained in a 
quiescent state. This 
results in the formation 
of thick, dense saludge 
in the lower portion of 
tank and a zone of clear 
solution directly above 
which maybe siphoned 
off, leaving the concen- 








the second stage in the 
complete dewatering 
procedure. The sludge 
from the thickener is 
fed to the vacuum filter 
from which a filter cake 
is discharged which has 
had the greater part of 
the moisture removed 
by suction. The final 
removal of moisture is 
effected in a drier, in 
which the products of 
combustion of an oil, 
coal, or gas furnace are 








trated solids in condi- 
tion for further process- 
ing. In continuous 
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An actual installation of a 200 foot Traction Thickener showing the 
rugged construction of the mechanism. 


brought into direct or 
indirect contact with 
the filter cake. 
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On a cost per ton basis continuous thickening is 
without. question cheaper than filtration or drying. 
Its use ahead of filtration is not only desirable from 
a cost standpoint, but also because vacuum filters 
generally give their highest capacities and produce 
their driest cakes when the materials fed to them have 
been previously thickened. Likewise it will be found 
true that the unit cost of vacuum filtration is much 
less than drying and that a filter preceeding the drier 
will greatly increase the capacity of the drier and, 
obviously, reduce the amount of fuel required. It is 
therefore a well known rule in dewatering problems 
to first reduce the moisture content as far as possible 
by thickening, then remove as much more moisture 
as possible by filtration and finally use the drier for 
the removal of the remaining moisture which cannot 
be eliminated in either of the other two ways. 

The chemical industry is indebted to the older 
industry of metallurgy for the development of much 
of the standard equipment in use to-day at chemical 
plants. The cyanide process for the recovery of gold 
and silver, introduced in 1886 by McArthur and 
Forrest, is essentially a chemical process, involving, 
as it does, the dissolving of the previous metals by 
a solution of potassium or sodium cyanide. For the 
reduction of the ore to a finely divided powder, the 
mixing and leaching of the ore with the cyanide 
solution and the subsequent removal of the gold bear- 
ing solution from the leached ore, much ingenuity 
was displayed in the development of continuous 
equipment. The continuous thickener, the vacuum 
filter, the agitator and the tube mill, all of which are 
to-day common in chemical practice, were first intro- 
duced and finally perfected in the field of metallurgy, 
notably in connection with the treatment by the 


cyanide process of the ores which contain gold and 
silver. 


Dorr Originator of Thickener 


The continuous thickener, which led to mechanical 
improvements in the practical application of the 
cyanide process, is the invention by Mr. J. V. N. 
Dorr, a metallurgical engineer who at the time was 
a partner in the Lundberg, Dorr & Wilson mine at 
Terry, S. D. It consisted essentially of a cylindrical 
tank fitted with an overflow connection for clear 
solution at the top and a slowly revolving mechanism 
equipped with rakes attached to radial arms for con- 
tinuously scraping the settled solids to a discharge 
point in the center of the tank bottom. The feed, 
consisting of four or five parts of gold bearing solution 
to one part of fine ore, flowed in a steady stream into 
a semi-submerged cylindrical well at the center of the 
tank in order that it might be introduced below the 
layer of clear solution near the top and not disturb 
the tank contents. The separation proceeded con- 
tinuously, clear solution being taken off at the top 
while a thick sludge at about 50% moisture was re- 
moved from the bottom with a diaphragm pump. 

The continuous thickeners on the market to-day 
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may be divided into two main classes. The first class 
consists of those which are straight sedimentation or 
settling units, depending entirely upon the settlement 
by gravity of the particles in the feed to effect the 
desired clarification of the solution and concentration 
or thickening of the solids. The second class consists 
of those thickeners which operate on a combination 
of the filtration and settling principles, all of the 
solution being drawn through ‘a filter medium for 
clarification purposes, but the solids being periodically 
discharged from the filter medium and withdrawn 
from the bottom of the tank. 

For straight clarifying and dewatering problems 
as well as for continuous counter current washing, 
continuous sedimentation thickeners of various types 
are available. The Dorr Traction Type Thickener, 
as its name implies, has a rotating mechanism which 
is driven by a traction wheel on the end of a radial 
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Tray Type Thickener, with its facilities for making use of up 
to seven compartments when floor space is at a premium. 


truss from which the rakes are suspended. The wheel 
runs either upon a rail laid on the tank top or else 
directly on the top of the tank. Power is brought in 
through the central column connection with the 
motor being by means of slip rings and brushes. This 
extremely rugged machine is especially adapted to 
heavy tonnage requirements and is available in sizes 
ranging from 6’ to 325’ in diameter. 

Where floor space is at a premium and large capacity 
is required, the Door Tray Type Thickener is fre- 
quently used. In this unit the tank is subdivided 
into from two to seven superimposed settling com- 
partments by steel trays. Each compartment so 
formed is provided with a raking mechanism driven 
from a single vertical shaft at the tank center. 
Inasmuch as each compartment operates substantially 
as an individual thickener, each tray added increases 
the capacity per unit of floor space about 100%. 

For the handling of chemical solutions which 
attack iron and steel special materials of construction 
may be used with the simpler type R. Dorr Thickener. 
Wood tanks or lead lined ones and either wood or 
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lead covered steel mechanisms meet the greater 
number of such cases, while many other materials of 
construction may be used if desired. 

The principle of operation is the same in the case of 
these three types and is shown diagramatically in the 
illustration showing a sectional view through the 
settling zones of a Door Thickener. A layer of clear 
solution extends from the surface to the lower end of 
the feedwell. The incoming feed displaces the layer 
of clear solution into a circumferential overflow 
launder or through at the inside top of the tank from 
which it flows through a pipe to whatever further 
treatment may be required. The solids. suspended 
in the feed settle towards the bottom of the tank, 
becoming more and more concentrated as they settle 
and accordingly passing successively through zones 
or layers, having liquid to solid ratios ranging from 
that of the dilute feed to that of the thick, dense 
sludge which is continuously pumped from the bottom. 
No attempt will be made in this article to discuss the 

















The Oliver Borden Thickener which operates on a combination 
filter and thickener plan. 


tests made and formulae applied to determine the 
proper diameter and depth of tank for a given settling 
problem. 


Other Types of Thickeners 


While the word ‘thickener’ was originated by 
Mr. Dorr to describe the continuous sedimentation 
unit which bears his name, there have been developed 
in the last few years three of four makes of filter-type 
thickeners. These machines differ from the straight 
sedimentation thickener in that, except in certain 
special cases, all of the solution is drawn through a 
bed of granular fine solids, or through a canvas filter 
medium. The filter-type thickener has its chief field 
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of application in clarifying problems where the amount 
of solids to be removed is small and the solution to 
solid ratio in the feed is high. Solids which approach 
microscopic fineness or are of a gelatinous, slow 
settling nature may be removed effectively from solu- 
tions by using machines of this type. Only three 
makes of filter-thickener will be described in this 
article, although there are a few other makes on the 
market which differ from these in only minor details. 

In the Hardinge sand filter the bottom of a cylin- 
drical tank is covered with a layer of fairly fine sand 
or other material which forms a porous filter bed with 














An example of a distinctly filter type of thickener—the 
Sweetland unit. 


a drain to one side of the center. At the center, a 
well extends through this porous bed, with an outlet 
at the bottom of the tank which is separate from the 
drain under the porous bed. A steel truss across the 
top of the tank supports a mechanism which consists 
of a central vertical shaft with a spiral scraper attached 
to its lower end. 

The solution to be clarified is fed into the tank and 
filtered through the porous bed on the tank bottom, 
either by the pressure of the static head of solution 
in the tank or else, by applying vacuum through a 
suitable connection below the false bottom upon 
which the porous bed is laid. 

The spiral scraper mechanism is slowly revolved 
and either continuously or intermittently cuts off 
a minute layer of the filter bed and accumulated fine 
solids in order to keep the surface of the bed clear and 
insure a steady rate of flow of filtrate. The shaft 
carrying the spiral is gradually lowered as the mechan- 
ism revolves so that the material collecting on the bed 
may be removed with a portion of the sand bed 
through the well at the center. 

The porous filter bed, which is the distinguishing 
feature of the Hardinge machine, rests on a false 
bottom made up in one case of studding slats, cocoa 
matting and burlap, and in the other of coarse rock 
with successive layers of fine sizes, so arranged that 
each size makes a bed for the next smaller until the 
filter medium itself is reached. 
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The Oliver-Borden machine operates on a com- 
bination of the thickener and filter principles. The 
tank, which is of rectangular horizontal cross section, 
is made up of two compartments, each having a 
V-shaped bottom fitted with a multi-bladed mixer 
conveyor. Suspended in this tank in a vertical 
position are a number of perforated steel tubes, the 
surfaces of which, with the exception of the heads, 
are covered with filter cloth wrapped spirally with 
wire. The interior of each tube or group of tubes is 
connected by a header pipe to an automatic rotary 
port valve which applies either suction or positive air 
pressure. The automatic valve is provided with 
several openings or ports and is slowly rotated, the 
speed of rotation determining the cycle or duration of 
each consecutive operation. Operating in conjunction 
with the automatic valve and synchronized with it is 
an automatic blow timer for the control of the applica- 
tion of air. 

During operation, the tank is kept full of pulp with 
the tubes completely submerged. Suction is applied 
to the tubes via the automatic valve by a dry vacuum 
system causing each group of tubes to act as a number 
of individual vacuum filters. Cake accumulates on 
the filter cloth while filtrate solution is collected in a 
receiver. At regular intervals and in rotation the 
suction on each tube or group of tubes is cut off by 
the action of the automatic valve, and air pressure is 
suddenly applied by means of the blow timer. The 
compressed air reverses the direction of filtrate flow 
for an instant and causes the solids to drop from the 
surface of the cloth to the bottom of the tank from 
which they are conveyed by the mixing conveyor to 
the tank outlet. 

The Sweetland Unit is also distinctly a filter type 


thickener as the solution to be clarified is drawn 
through a number of tubular shaped filter elements 
suspended in a rectangular tank. These tubular 
elements are connected to two manifolds, one located 
on either side of the tank, through shut-off valves 
and sight glasses. The two manifolds are brought 
together at one end of the tank and are directly con- 
nected to the suction of a rotary reversible wet 
vacuum pump. The tank has a V-shaped hopper 
bottom in which is located a right and left hand flight 
scroll, driven by a motor, which moves the thickened 
material towards a discharge connection in the tank 
center. 

After the tank has been filled the vacuum pump is 
started through a small motor which actuates the 
reversing drum switch. Clear filtrate is thereupon 
drawn through the pump and discharged to subse- 
quent treatment. This action continues until the 
reverse running contacts fingers on the rotating drum 
switch make contact. The vacuum pump then 
changes its direction of rotation, producing a slight 
pressure which discharges the cake of solids from the 
filter elements. The cake then settles to the bottom 
of the tank and after a few seconds the reverse motion 
of the vacuum pump ceases and filtration is resumed 
with the pump rotating in its normal direction. These 
alternate movements continue indefinitely until the 
pump is stopped by opening the main power line. 

The sludge or cake, removed from the filter ele- 
ments, settle into the hopper bottom of the tank, is 
moved to the central sludge opening in the bottom 
by the scroll and is discharged by a spigot or pump. 

The use of the Dorr Thickener led to the origination 
of a new continuous method for washing the solids 

(Continued on page 230) 
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What pH Means In 
Chemical Production 


By W. A. Taylor 


veRY chemical manu- 
EL; facturer realizes that 
in order to meet com- 
petition he must keep the 
manufacturing cost down to 
the lowest possible figure, and 
that he must turn out a good 
product of absolutely uniform 
quality. To accomplish this 
he must employ accurate con- 
trol methods both in raw 
materials and in process, to 
make sure that the operation 
is run under exactly the same 
conditions at all times. 

Among these methods, that 
for the control of acidity and 
alkalinity is one of the most 
import—certainly the most universal. The im- 
perative need for an accurate method is therefore 
apparent. 

It has long been known that old methods of testing 
by titration and papers, while far better than nothing, 
often give inaccurate and misleading results which are 
not therefore satisfactory in most cases for precise 
control. The introduction of Hydrogen Ion Control 
supplied this accurate method. For a number of 
years this was considered of more theoretical than 
practical value and it is only comparatively recently 
that this simple and valuable method has been used 
in industry. 

One very good reason for this is no doubt the fact 
that much of the literature on Hydrogen Ion Control 
has been written from a highly technical standpoint 
and gives the impression that the method is extremely 
complicated, so that only a man highly trained along 
this specifie line is required for its application. As a 
matter of fact it is almost as simple to make a deter- 
mination of Hydrogen Ion Concentration as it is to 
make a measurement of temperature, and plant fore- 
man are now using the term “pH” with just as much 
intelligence as they are the terms ‘‘degree Baume”’ 
and ‘‘degree Fahrenheit.’’ Since the simplicity of the 
method has been realized, it has been adopted in all 
types of commercial work with remarkably gratifying 
results. 

Ten gallons of water at 70%C contains a greater 
quantity of heat, (for example it will melt more ice) 
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Mazimum yield is the Keystone 
of successful chemical production 
and ut depends greatly upon con- 
trol of operations. This myste- 
rious symbol is the measure of 
acidity or alkalinity as the ther- 
mometer measures heat and cold. 
Dr. Taylor has written this 
article to gwe the executive a 
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tool for bigger production. 
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than will one gallon of water 
at the same _ temperature. 
The intensity of heat, which is 
measured by the temperature 
in degrees Fahrenheit or Cen- 
tigrade, is however the same 
in both. 

Analogously, titration de- 
termines the quantity of acid 
present, that is 10 cc. of N/10 
hydrochloric acid, 10cc. of 
N/10 acetic acid and 10 cc. 
of N/10 boric acid each re- 
quire 10 cc. of N/10 sodium 
hydroxide for neutralization. 
In other words titration shows 
that all three contain the 
same quantity of acid. It is 
well known, however, that hydrochloric acid is a much 
stronger acid than acetic or boric acids. This means 
that the intensity of acidity is greater. 

To give a homely illustration, we use acetic acid in 
the form of vinegar as a seasoning, and boric acid 
as an eye wash, but we would not think of using 
hydrochloric acid for such purposes. It is the intensity 
of acidity which is of importance in chemical processes 
and which is measured by determining the Hydrogen 
Ion Concentration. Actual measurements show that 
hydrochloric acid has almost 70 times the active acid- 
ity or intensity of acidity of acetic acid, and over 
10,000 times the intensity of acidity of boric acid. 
This is one reason why titration gives erroneous 
results. Similarly sodium hydroxide is almost 100 
times as intensely alkaline as ammonium hydroxide 
altho titration would show the quantity of alkalinity 
to be the same. 

If in chemical processes we were working only with 
known pure acids and alkalis, the intensity of acidity 
could be calculated from the titration values. In the 
plant, however, practically every material added or 
used in a process, whether it is an acid, alkali or salt, 
including organic compounds, usually contains some 
impurities in rather indefinite amounts, and these, 
as well as the basic materials themselves which may 
also vary considerably, may have a marked effect on 
the acidity or alkalinity of the mixture. In some cases 
they may change the intensity without changing the 
quantity of acid, and in others they may change the 
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quantity of acid without changing the intensity. 
Since, as stated above, it is the intensity of acidity 
which is of importance, it will be seen why titration 
cannot be relied upon. 


Test papers such as litmus, congo red, ete. which 
change color in the presence of acids or alkalis, do 
give a rough measure of the intensity of acidity and 
in this respect are more reliable than titration. The 
results obtained by use of test papers are, however, 
usually too inaccurate to be used for chemical control 
work in the modern plant. This is due to a number 
of factors: 


1. The color changes are not distinct. 


2. Different batches of test papers do not give 
the same reaction. 


3. The worker has no standards by which to 
judge the colors obtained with test papers, 
that is, a shade which might be considered as 
indicating slightly acid by one worker might 
be said to be strongly acid by another and 
vice versa. By Hydrogen Ion measurements 
accurate results are obtained which can be 
recorded in actual figures and which can be 
duplicated at any time by the same or different 
workers. 


The scale which is used in expressing acidity and 
alkalinity by Hydrogen Ion measurements can best 
be explained by comparison with the Fahrenheit 
thermometer. On the Fahrenheit scale 32° represents 
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the freezing point of water. Any values higher than 
32°, such as 34°, 38°, 46°, ete., denote an increase 
in intensity of heat, the intensity increasing as the 
numbers increase. Any values lower than 32°, such 
as 30°, 26°, 20°, etc., denote an increase in the inten- 
sity of coldness, the intensity increasing as the 
numbers decrease. 

In a similar manner the intensity of acidity and 
alkalinity is expressed by the Hydrogen Ion or pH 
scale. Instead of being called degrees, units on this 
scale are known as pH values. 

If a solution has a pH value of 7.0 it is neutral, i. e. 
neither acid nor alkaline. Values higher than 7.0, 
such as 7.4, 8.0, 8.6, etc., denote alkalinity, the inten- 
sity of alkalinity zncreasing as the numbers increase. 
Values lower than 7.0, such as 6.6, 5.0, 4.0, ete., 
denote acidity, the degree of acidity increasing as the 
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numbers decrease. This is all a plant worker need 
know about the pH scale in order to use it accurately 
and intelligently. 


It is well known that when acids or alkalis are dis- 
solved in water they ionize, that is they break up to 
give positively charged H ions and negatively charged 
OH ions respectively. This is shown by the equations 
below: 


ue as 
(Hydrochloric Acid) HC1—H + Cl 


ao 
(Caustic Soda) NaOH—Na + OH 


It is also well known that the intensity of acidity or 
alkalinity is due to the number of H and OH ions 
respectively in a given solution. 


Hydrochloric and sulfuric acids are strong acids 
because in solution they give a large number of H 
ions. Acetic and boric acids are weak acids because 
they give comparatively few H ions in solution. In a 
similar manner sodium bicarbonate is a weak alkali 
because it gives relatively few OH ions in solution. 
Sodium carbonate and sodium hydroxide, on the other 
hand, are strong alkalis because they give a large 
number of OH ions in solution. 


The determination of the pH—that is degree of 
acidity or alkalinity—of a solution by the color 
measure method depends on the fact that various 
indicators change in color when they are added to 
solutions having varying degrees of acidity and 
alkalinity. In order to obtain sharp color changes a 
number of indicators are required to cover the present 
workable scale pH 1.2-13.6. These indicators, with 
their pH ranges and color changes are given in the 
following table: 


Name pH Range Color Change 
Meta Cresol Purple 1.2-2.8 Red- Yellow 
LaMotte Yellow 2.6-4.2 Red- Yellow 
Bromphenol Blue 3.0-4.6 Yellow-Blue 
Bromcresol Green 4.0-5.6 Yellow-Blue 
Chlorphenol Red §.2-6.8 Yellow-Red 
Bromthymol Blue 6.0-7.6 Yellow-Blue 
Phenol Red 6.8-8.4 Yellow-Red 
Cresol Red 7.2-8.8. Yellow-Red 
Thymol Blue 8.0-9.6 Yellow-Blue 
LaMotte Purple 9.6-11.2 Purple-Red 
LaMotte Nitro Yellow 10.0-11.6 Colorless-Deep Yellow 
LaMotte Sulfo Orange  11.0-12.6 Pale Yellow-Deep Orange 
LaMotte Violet 12.0-13.6 Red-Blue 


Because the pH range of these testing reagents 
overlap it is possible by elimination tests to determine 
accurately the pH value. The color change for 
Bromthymol Blue is from Yellow at pH 6.0 to a Deep 
Blue at pH 7.6. Therefore if Bromthymol Blue is 
added to a Solution, and a color between Yellow and 
Deep Blue is obtained, the pH of the Solution which 
is being tested has a pH between 6.0 and 7.6. By 
comparing the color of this test sample with that of 
prepared Color Standards for Bromthymol Blue, 
which are illustrated in Figure 1, the exact pH value 
can be determined. If a Yellow Color is obtained on 
adding the Bromthymol Blue Indicator Solution to 
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the test sample, the Solution is at least as acid as 


pH 6.0, and possibly more so. The test should, 
therefore, be repeated, using more acid Indicators, 
such as Bromcresol Green, etc., until the correct one 
is found. If on the other hand, a Deep Blue color is 
obtained on adding Bromthymol Blue to the Solu- 
tion which is being tested, the pH value is 7.6, or 
greater. The test should then be repeated, using the 
more alkaline Indicators, such as Thymol Blue, 
LaMotte Purple, ete. 

The LaMotte Roulette Comparator, which is used 
in making pH determinations to eliminate the effects 
of color and turbidity in the sample, is illustrated in 
Figure 2. 

Having discussed the theory .of pH control, its 
application to various processes will be of interest. 
It is of course impossible to discuss any one subject 
in detail or to give all possible applications. Enough 
will be given, however, to illustrate the principle and 
suggest to the chemical manufacturer how this 





Fig. 1. 


The LaMotte Color Standard. 


modern method of control might be used in his own 
plant operations. 


pH control is a panacea for all industrial ills. 
Obviously its relative importance will vary in different 
processes, but in no case can other factors be neglected. 
The real value of pH control is obtained only when all 
the important factors are considered simultaneously 
with the hydrogen ion concentration. 


Water Purification 


From the standpoint of economy of operation and 
quality of water produced, coagulation to remove 
suspended matter, color and bacteria is probably the 
most important step in the water purification process. 
Wide experience in many different parts of the country 
has demonstrated that the most efficient coagulation 
takes place at a definite pH value, this value being 
different for different waters. For example, the 
optimum pH for different waters in one state varies 
from 4.2 to 7.6 when alum is used as a coagulant. 
This has been found to be due to variations in color, 
turbidity, natural alkalinity, and a number of other 
factors. No definite optimum can therefore be given 
and it is essential that it be determined for each 
specific water. pH is just as important if ferrous 
sulfate or sodium aluminate is used, either in place 
of or in conjunction with, alum. Accurate pH control 
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results not only in savings in chemicals but also in 
producing a water of uniformly satisfactory quality. 


Corrosion 


The role that acids and alkalis play in the cor- 
rosion of metals is well known. This is an important 
factor in the control of boiler feed water, cooling water 
for condensers, refrigerating brines, etc. Probably 
the three outstanding factors in corrosion are hydrogen 
ion concentration, dissolved oxygen and dissolved 
salts. Shipley and McHaffie have shown that cor- 
rosion of iron in the absence of oxygen is proportional 
to the hydrogen ion concentration until pH 9.4 is 
reached. The corrosive effect of oxygen is, however, 
diminished as the pH is increased. This shows the 
importance of pH control in the chemical treatment 
of boiler feed water. 

In the case of refrigerating brines, the relative 
corrosion rate on iron and steel decreases with increase 
in pH, but above pH 12.0 pitting occurs. However, 
there is practically no pitting at about pH 10.0. With 
galvanized pipes, ice cans, etc., corrosion increases 
both above and below 9.5 to 10.0. This range is 
probably best for galvanized parts but does not 
sufficiently retard corrosion of iron, so chromate is 
usually added for this purpose. Chromate apparently 
has little or no effect on zinc. Ammonium chloride 
is particularly corrosive to both iron and zine. As a 
rule weak brines are generally more corrosive to zinc 
thanstrongones. In all casesitis advisable to keep the 
oxygen content as low as is practicable, and accurately 
control the hydrogen ion concentration. The acidity 
of soils is an important factor in the corrosion of 
underground piping. 


Paper Manufacture 


The point in the paper making process at which 
control of acidity is probably of greatest importance 





Fig. 2. The LaMotte Roulette Comparator. 


is in the precipitation of the sizing. The sizing agent, 
which is usually rosin soap, prepared from rosin and 
soda ash, is precipitated by means of alum. If too 
little alum is used, the size will not be completely and 
efficiently precipitated. On the other hand, additional 
alum over that necessary for proper precipitation 
not only adds to the cost of manufacture but also has 
(Continued on page 224) 
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CELLULOSE and CHEMICALS 





APER in all of its 
varied forms is a 


commodity of such 
common and wide spread 
use that the meaning of 
paper from the manufac- 
turing standpoint is seldom 
if ever appreciated by the 
consumer. It is not easy 
in fact to define paper in 
such a way as to indicate 
the raw materials which go into its make-up or the 
method of manufacture. An old English book upon 
the subject of paper manufacturing gives a simple 
definition which is as applicable to-day as when the 
book was written nearly a century ago. This defini- 
tion is that ‘‘paper is an aqueous deposit of vegetable 
fiber.”’ This definition indicates that the principal 
raw material in the manufacture of paper is vegetable 
fibre and also emphasizes the part which water plays 
in the laying of the fibres into a sheet. It does not, 
however, indicate what kind of vegetable fibres are 
used or what other raw materials enter into making 


The Raw Materials 
of the Paper Industry 
Reviewed by 
Dr. Hugh P. Baker 





the sheet of paper of value 
for the use desired. 

Paper is used in this 
country in such great quan- 
tities that it has become 
one of the most ordinary 
things of life and, there- 
fore, it is accepted as a 
continuous necessity with 
little or no thought of 
the raw materials, the 
labor, the money and the brains which are 
being used to produce it. An announcement by 
one of the leading New York dailies several weeks 
ago that it had used a thousand tons of newsprint 
paper in the printing of a single Sunday edition is an 
interesting example of the part which paper is playing 
in the daily lives of the people. From the home to 
the office and to the great industrial plant paper is 
being used in ever increasing quantities. Last year 
the per capita consumption of newsprint paper was 
58 pounds, of book paper 23 pounds, of wrapping 
paper 23 pounds, of paper board more than 60 pounds, 








Airplane view of Three Rivers, Quebec, Mill of Canadian International Paper Company. This mill is located at the confluence of the 


St. Lawrence and St. Maurice Rivers, eighty miles below the City of Montreal, and is the largest paper mill in the world. It has a capacity 
of 700 tons of newsprint paper a day. 
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and altogether there was a total, per capita consump- 


tion of over 200 pounds of paper. This is more than 
twice the per capita consumption of paper in any other 
nation. 

One very interesting development in the use of 
paper in this country during the past half century 
has been an almost complete change in the purposes 
for which paper is used. Up until the beginning of 
the present century paper on a tonnage basis was 
used most largely for printing and correspondence. 
To-day from the standpoint of quantity used 
printing and correspondence are secondary to the 
use of paper for wrapping, for shipment of com- 
modities, for construction and as material entering 
into the manufacture of other commodities. 

From the time of the first paper mill operated in 
this country, which was developed for the manufacture 
of handmade paper in 1690, at Germantown, just 
outside of Philadelphia, down to the beginning of the 
period of rapid industrial development following the 
Civil War, cotton and linen rags were the principal 
primary raw materials for the manufacture of paper. 
From the first crude beginnings in the use of pulp 
made from wood in the late ’60’s the amount of wood 
used for the manufacture of paper in proportion to 
the amount of rags used has increased very rapidly. 
To-day wood pulp forms more than 60% of the 
primary raw material for paper, with rags making up 
but 4% of the raw material. Waste paper stock and 
manila stock make up the remaining 36%. 

Secondary raw materials play an exceedingly 
important part in the manufacture of paper of various 
grades. The paper industry, for instance, is the 




















largest consumer of rosin in this country using last 
year something over 100,000,000 pounds. So, too, the 
paper industry is the largest consumer of casein, using 
last year approximately 34,000,000 pounds. Sulfur, 
China clay, alum, chlorine, and various dyes are used 
in very large quantities in the manufacture of pulp 
and paper. 

It is fortunate for the paper industry that a large 
part of its primary raw material comes from a replace- 
able natural resource—the forest. In taking wood 
from the forest and turning it into paper there is 
involved the application of a number of different 
sciences; engineering, chemistry, biology, forestry, 
physics, etc. This means that the industry is one of 
evolution and action, as well as one involving a high 
degree of craftmanship and art. 


A Change in Basic Raw Materials Within a 
Human Generation 


The paper industry is the only great industry of the 
country which, though an active industry since the 
Revolutionary War, has changed its primary raw 
material in large part within a human generation. 
As indicated above, up until the time of the Civil War 
all paper made in this country was produced from 
cotton and linen rags. In the late ’60’s certain pro- 


cesses for the reduction of wood to pulp were brought 
into this country from Europe and it was soon found 
that wood could be used for the manufacture of a 
paper that was entirely satisfactory for printing. 
With the knowledge that paper could be made chiefly 
from wood, and with the thought that there were 
almost inexhaustible supplies of wood, there followed 





Interior of a paper machine room at the Gatineau Mill of Canadian International Paper Company, showing two of the four paper 
machines at the mill. These machines are the largest paper machines in operation in the world to-day, and have an aggregate capacity of 
600 tons of newsprint paper a day. Each machine will produce a sheet of paper over twenty-one feet wide and is designed to run at the rate 


of twenty feet a second. The mill is located in the Province of Quebec on the Ottawa River, five miles below the cities of Hull, Quebec, and 
Ottawa, Ontario, and two miles below the confluence of the Gatineau and Ottawa Rivers. 
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The woodpiles at the Gatineau, Quebec, Mill of Canadian International Paper Company, showing a double stacker in operation. These 


double stackers are the only ones in use anywhere at the present time. 


logically the idea of the cheap newspaper and the 
cheap book. In may be said that the great printing 
presses, now turning out newspapers in editions run- 
ning into the hundreds of thousands, and books 
seemingly unlimited in number, were developed as 
the result of the introduction of wood for the manu- 
facture of paper. 

The first pulp produced from wood was crude and 
poor as compared with the product of modern mills 
and it was a question for some time as to whether 
wood pulp could be used for the making of the better 
grades of paper. Gradually, however, investigation 
and research brought about the refinement of wood 
pulp and to-day this refinement has been carried to 
the point where cellulose from wood is in very direct 
competition with cotton and wool. 

While more than 90% of the 10,000,000 odd tons 
of paper produced in this country annually is made 
from wood, nevertheless cotton and linen rags will 
continue to be used in large quantities for the produc- 
tion of the higher grades of paper where special 
characteristics, such as permanency and durability, 
are required. 

The processes by which wood is reduced to pulp are 
exceedingly interesting. The softwoods, such as 
spruce, balsam fir, hemlock, and certain southern and 
western soft woods, furnish the best grades of pulp. 
The reason for this is that the softwoods have a longer 
fibre, they are very readily reduced to pulp, and give 
us a pulp of greater strength than that produced from 
hardwoods. To-day five different processes are being 
used for the reduction of wood to pulp. Two of these 
are mechanical and three are chemical. The most 
common mechanical method is that by which ground- 
wood is produced. In this method a stick of wood is 
pressed against a revolving grindstone which is con- 
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stantly flooded with water and the pulp is produced 
by abrasive action. This groundwood or mechanical 
pulp is relatively low in cost and while not particularly 
strong it can be used very satisfactorily in mixtures 
with smaller amounts of chemical pulps in the manu- 
facture of such papers as newsprint, the cheaper 
grades of book paper and paperboard. The second 
mechanical method is one that has been developed 
recently by the application of the explosive principle 
in the reduction of wood to pulp. This process, while 
in its infancy, is now being commercially applied. 

The chemical methods for the reduction of wood to 
pulp can best be described by the names of the grade 
produced by the different processes. These are, 
sulphite, sulphate and soda pulp. The pulps produced 
by these methods give us the strongest and most 
satisfactory pulps for the higher grades of paper. The 
soda pulp process is most.commonly used for the 
reduction to pulp of the hardwoods, such as the cotton- 
woods, tulip, poplar, birch, maple, ete. After reduc- 
tion of wood to pulp the fibres are bleached, beaten 
and colors added previous to the stock being run onto 
the paper machine. 

The very fact that wood has come into use in the 
industry only within the present generation indicates 
in a way the youthfulness of the industry and the 
future possibilities of development in the way of con- 
tinued refinement of pulp for the manufacture of 
commodities that come into direct competition with 
commodities manufactured from cotton and wool. 
As refinement is carried forward to the point where 
nearly pure cellulose is produced, the result is a sub- 
stance that is practically of the same character as the 
cellulose produced from the cotton plant. This 
refinement of woodpulp has made possible the rapid 
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development of the rayon industry and may lead to 
the practical production of artificial woolen goods. 


Use of Vegetable Fibres Other Than Those From 
Wood and Cotton for the Manufacture 
of Paper 


Discussion of the primary raw materials used in the 
manufacture of pulp and paper would be incomplete 
without reference to what are known in the industry 
as substitutes for wood, such as straw, corn stalks, 
various grasses, etc. While paper can be made from 
almost any vegetable fibre, and while considerable 
quantities are being made from straw to-day, it is not 
at all probable that wood will ever be replaced by 
these so-called substitutes as the principal raw 
material for the industry. 

Factors which seem to stand in the way of the 
practical use of substitutes are expense of collection 
in sufficient quantities to keep a modern pulp mill 
operating 24 hours a day for 300 days a year, low 
yield of fibre and poor character of the fibre after the 
pulp has been produced. The use of these substitutes 
is after all an economic question. A real scarcity of 
wood in any given region might well bring about 
conditions that would justify the use of these sub- 
stitutes. However, as will be indicated in discussion 
following as to the conservation of raw materials for 
the industry, there seems little likelihood that any 
of the plants producing fibre for the paper industry 
other than the woody plants and cotton and flax will 
ever be used in any very large way in this country. 


Remanufacture of Paper 


In referring to the relative quantities of the various 
raw materials entering into the manufacture of pulp 
and paper reference was made to the fact that waste 
paper or paper stock makes up a considerable propor- 
tion of materials other than wood and rags used for 
the production of paper. In 1926 more than 30% of 
the primary raw materials used in the industry was 
waste paper. While a certain amount of waste paper 
has always been used with the so-called ‘broke’”’ in 
the mill going back into the beaters, it is only since 
the production of paper or fibre board on a large scale 
was begun that paper stock has been used in large 
quantities. A careful estimate indicates that approx- 
imately 4,000,000 tons of paper stock, valued at more 
than $60,000,000, was used last year in the manufac- 
ture of paper or fibre board of all grades. As with the 
use of other raw materials, the use of paper stock is 
entirely an economic matter and it is safe, therefore, 
to assume that as the cost of various grades of pulp 
increases the amount of paper stock used will increase. 
In fact the possibilities in the remanufacture of papers 
are not at all exhausted. 


Forestry Fundamental to Permanency 


The practice of forestry, the management of forest 
lands and forests in such a way as to produce the 
maximum amount of the right kind of wood on a 
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continuous basis, is fundamental to the permanency 
of the raw material supply for the paper industry. 

Forestry as applied to the proper handling of wood- 
lands has no mystery in it but rather it is simple in 
application. Trees are a crop from the soil and the 
application of forestry means the protection of the 
trees and the forest in such a way that the land pro- 
ducing these trees may produce more and better trees 
on a basis that will insure continuity of product and 
a product of the greatest possible value for the use to 
which it is to be put. 

The question is often asked as to why forestry is 
not practised more generally in this country to-day. 








Virgin Forest of red spruce and hemlock, Adirondack Mountains, 
New York. (Courtesy U.S. Forest Service.) 


The answer in a way is a simple one and that is that 
through the years wood has been too cheap to justify 
the expense of protection and proper management. 
As long as there were extensive virgin forests where 
wood could be gotten practically for the cost of cut- 
ting and where that cost was below the cost of pro- 
ducing new crops there was no particular incentive to 
make forest land continuously productive. With the 
cost of wood, generally speaking, rising steadily the 
time has now come, at least in the Eastern half of the 
Continent, when the cost of wood has passed the cost 
of production. Therefore when such deterrent factors 
as forest fires and wrong methods of taxing the forest 
can be overcome, wood will be grown, as other crops 
from the soil are produced, on a practical business 
basis. 


(Continued on page 222) 
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LANGMUIR— 
Perkin Medalist 


Extolling Dr. Irving Langmuir, this 
year’s recipient of the Perkin Medal, as 
the man who made possible a fifty per 
cent. saving in all electric power bought, 
Dr. W. R.Whitney of the General Electric 
Company relates the story of Langmuir’s 
accomplishments on the occasion of the 
presentation of the medal at the Chemists’ 
Club, New York, on January thirteenth. 





Dr. Irving Langmuir Dr. W. R. Whitney 


CANNOT expect to do justice to the subject of 
Dr. Langmuir’s accomplishments. Evenas I try, 


I electrical industry. 
conventional sentences seem unsatisfactory, for 


The average citizen might cry 
out here, ‘“‘Don’t say it with flowers—tell us in 


dollars.”” Perhaps, after expressing it in millions of 





the truth, if properly told, would animate and stimu- 
late young men. Let me put the matter in my way, 
while you use your own units of measure. I know his 
interest in young men and his unbounded faith in 
science. These are so great that I want my brief 
address to help students of physics and chemistry 
to see the pleasure and excitement of research without 
special reference to the financial rewards and honors 
which exist for first-class scientific work. 

Above everything I place his published scientific 
work, because it is the kind on which he and others 
will continue to build serviceable structures, and we 
know that such mental and spiritual advances as it 
marks are superior to technical ones. His published 
researches on fundamental physical and chemical 
subjects comprise one hundred and twelve papers, all 
on new knowledge. They cover such widely different 
fields as chemical reactions at low pressures, conduc- 
tion, conviction and radiation of heat, vapor pressures 
of metals, new vacuum pumps and vacuum gauges, 
crystal structure, atomic structure, electronic and 
ionic currents, high power vacuum tubes, theories of 
absorption, of evaporation, of passivity, ete. They 
are all subjects for which he has combined rare insight 
with unusual practical experience. 

Second to his published scientific work I place that 
equally unmeasurable thing which, not only in a 
research-laboratory but in all organizations of men, 
determines results. This is his willingness and 
ability to work with, assist, guide or direct others. 
These seem less tangible but more valuable than the 
material accomplishments which I shall consider next. 

Langmuir has accomplished great things in the 
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something or other, I can then peacefully proceed 
to a finer appreciation. Dr. Langmuir was the first 
to apply argon and nitrogen to tungsten lamps, and 
thus reduced by 50 per cent. the cost of more than 
half the light we all buy. The total number of 
tungsten lamps sold in America last year, vacuum, 
gas-filled and miniature, was 538 millions. 
a third of the lamps now sold are gas-filled. There 
have been made in the United States nearly a 
thousand million of these new type lamps. More 
than 100 million of them are made annually. 


Nearly 


Million Dollar Saving Daily 


One way to express the value of this improvement 
of putting gases into the tungsten lamp is to say that 
it saves the American public more than a million 
dollars a night on its lighting bill of over a billion 
dollars a year. 

But Langmuir also carried out successful work on 
the vacuum lamp, and this, too, might be expressed 
in millions. He would wish me to say, however, that 
the discoveries of others, quite necessary at the time 
for first-class lamps, were conjoined in the finished 
products. The same may be said of radio tubes. 
While these came into use through the consecutive 
efforts of Edison, Fleming and de Forest, Langmuir’s 
work seems to have been absolutely essential to the 
production of radiotrons, 
used by the million. 

His long study of atomic hydrogen, referred to 
later, led him to the atomic hydrogen flame, which 
now welds the evaporators of all our refrigerators. 
This is a development not yet expressible in millions, 


and these, too, are now 
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but it may be, and if this kind of welding should 
replace riveting in buildings we could at least speak 
of millions of rivets which will be quietly omitted. 


Dr. Langmuir has already received medals for some 
of his accomplishments, and listened to corresponding 
addresses of appreciation, so I may be brief and 
embarass him less by recalling that he twice received 
the Nichols Medal, once for work on chemical reactions 
at low pressures and again for work on atomic struc- 
ture. The Hughes Medal came to him for researches 
on molecular physics, and the Rumford Medal for 
thermionic researches and for the gas-filled lamp. 


I shall not attempt a systematic outline of the 
sixteen years of Langmuir’s inquisitive experimental 
study which I have witnessed. Scores of his researches 
continue to weave together into a fabric of ever- 
increasing value and interest. I can but picture a few 
things as I see them, and let you imagine how his 
methods of thought and action are applied in other 
cases. 

Work On The Atom 


To him the atom had long been a really existent 
thing, just as the boldest chemists pictured it, but he 
did not hesitate to dissect it and construct it anew in 
much finer detail. He weighed the advanced theories 
of matter and pushed hard with the foremost specu- 
lators, for he was actively interested in principles of 
elementary physics and chemistry. In 1916 he wrote 
a long article which described only the beginning of 
extensive researches on the constitution and funda- 
mental properties of solids and liquids. He had been 
incited by the Bragg work on crystal structure. This 
work led him to other studies and to such other 
publications as ‘‘The Absorption of Gases on Plane 
Surfaces,’ ‘““The Shape of Group Molecules,” ‘The 
Surfaces of Liquids,’ “The Interior Structure of 
Atoms and Molecules,” ‘‘The Octet Theory of 
Valence, Isomorphism, Isosterism and Covalence,”’ 
etc. None of these are particularly edible without 
cooking, but his experimental work made them 
palatable. It is characteristic of him to advance a 
new hypothesis, but still more characteristic to prove 
it by exhaustive experiment. 


Before Dr. Langmuir joined our research staff 
everyone, from Edison down, had sought to improve 
the vacuum of the incandescent lamp. Will it stay 
better if initially made better, or does glass leak, even 
a little ? Is the glass some sort of sponge which slowly 
gives off absorbed gases? Is it perhaps like some 
dyhrated mineral, such as mica or basalt, slowly 
yielding water of composition to the vacuum? To 
what extent does the carbon or the metal filament 
carry within itself gases which later cause deteriora- 
tion ? What are the possible diseases of a lamp and 
how lengthen its expectation of life? Langmuir not 
only asked these questions and others, but he even 
seemed to see in the lamps the kinds of gases and their 
individual atoms. In his bold and speculative mind 
he saw molecules all arranged in proper places and 
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oriented even to single atomic layers. Carbon mon- 
oxide and dioxide, water, air, etc., were present in 
glass because it had once been liquid and in equili- 
brium with all the gases of the glass furnace. 


The Analytical Mind 


Such foresight, on the strength of pure knowledge 
and reasoning, is free to anyone, but some are more 
successful with it than others. The successful are 
those who have profound knowledge of their field 
and who carry on intelligent and extensive experi- 
ments. But there is admittedly in Langmuir some- 
thing more. It is a very unusual analytical mind. 
In his vacuum study he exhausted empty lamp bulbs 
and bulbs containing filaments, at all possible tem- 
peratures. He operated lamps for days under liquid 
air, and he included a scheme for exhausting lamp 
bulbs, heated close to their melting point, which had 
vacuum both inside and outside, because otherwise 
the external pressure flattened them completely. 
He and his co-workers spent many years doing such 
work. They also revised the experiments and turned 
them upside down and inside out. Extensive experi- 
ments were made in which the merest traces of various 
gases were put into the most perfectly evacuated 
bulbs, and their reactions, absorptions and distribu- 
tions studied. 


This work has really never stopped. The original 
complicated exhausting apparatus, with its numerous 
bulbs of gases, special vacuum pumps, gauges and 
various devices, all securely welded together in one 
continuous glass system, has been in use by him or his 
assistants every day for the past fifteen years and is 
probably destined to contribute still further to 
atomic and electronic physics. So it is his persistent 
investigative method, its continuity and coherence 
that I like to think about. His discovery of the 
atomic welding arc of last year is a product of culti- 
vated growth and illustrates this patient, persistent 
process. 


The Hydrogen Welding Torch 


The atomic hydrogen welding torch is a combina- 
tion of a jet of hydrogen gas through which an electric 
current is being sent. The electrical energy dis- 
sociates the hydrogen molecules into atoms. These 
not only exert great chemical reducing power, but, by 
their inter-reaction, give a localized, extreme heat 
suited for reducing and welding most of our refractory 
metals. The device, so simple in appearance, did not 
result from carelessly throwing together in some 
single, snappy experiment the various parts which 
now constitute it. New knowledge which seemed at 
first useless, remote, and merely mathematically 
pure, was being collected for fifteen years before this 
welding are was conceived. The published series of 
relevant data tells the story. Years ago Langmuir 
showed that thermal losses from tungsten filaments 
in hydrogen at high temperatures deviated from the 
law for gases in general, even including hydrogen at 
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low temperatures. Thermal losses were usually 
proportional to the 1.9th power of the absolute 
temperature. In case of hydrogen, however, the losses 
were much greater and the deviation increased rapidly 
with temperature. 

Here was a new fact, or a discovery. He saw in it 
the separation of the atoms of hydrogen, and so sought 
a determination of the energy involved. He found 
this to be 98,000 Cal., which is more than that for the 
combination of hydrogen and oxygen. This meant 
to him that unusually high temperature should result 
from the reunion of the hydrogen atoms, and he found 
he could even melt tungsten thereby. While carrying 
out this study, with other researches under way, he 
published articles on the dissociation of hydrogen in 
1911, 1912, 1914 and 1915. Still more came out in 
1916, and hydrogen continued so to interest him that 
the process called atomic hydrogen are welding only 
became complete and was described in 1926. Thus, 
this is a natural outcome of a long series of researches. 
His production is not sporadic, sudden and accidental, 
but has an almost predictable certainty about it. 


The same continuity of events appears not only in 
his technical successes, but in other lines of his 
published work. For example, his treatment of 
thermionics, in one form or another, is sprinkled 
through our chemical and physical literature from 
1915 to date, and radio tubes are still being improved 
by it. A similar growth of knowledge of mercury are 
characteristics is shown in his writings, as well as such 
speculative concepts as the Lewis-Langmuir octet 
theory of atoms. While these purely scientific 
researches were under way he found time to develop 
one of the most efficient vacuum pumps known. This 
was described under the title, ““A High Vacuum Mer- 
cury Pump of Extreme Speed,”’ and these pumps were 
at once put into the factories to meet the severe 
requirements of radio and X-ray tube production. 


Publishes Results of Findings 


I like to think of the medalist as an example of 
what a good scientific education may do when it has 
first-class raw material to work upon. Langmuir’s is 
not a case of weak exposure to some mental contagion 
which clung to him, but a case of virile acquisition 
and constructive use of a stock of modern science 
which he has always kept increasing. It is only in 
recent years that scientists or engineers working in 
industry have been both technically productive and 
also active in publishing new scientific data. Lang- 
muir has done much to encourage others in this way. 
He has averaged seven publications each year for 
sixteen years. I have been interested to note the 
persistence with which he has continued along each 
of his chosen paths of research. In his frequent 
publications he discloses the daily accretions to his 
knowledge, and he never loses interest in a subject, for 
knowledge of it is never complete. 

As I said at first, I do not aim to repeat or record 
all of Dr. Langmuir’s work, but rather to indicate by 
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selections the kind of researcher he is and illustrate 
the fact that his is a great game and one that more 
men might enjoy. He is endowed with such an un- 
usual analytical and sharp focussing mind that it 
would be foolish to say that any one could have done 
his work who was merely persistent, thoughtful, 
optimistic and energetic. I don’t know how analytical 
minds become endowed; but I know that good educa- 
tion at least helps. Many young men lose inquisitive- 
ness and acquire a fear-complex or some satisfying 
polarization before they reach the happy level of 
sustained and exciting flight. My sixteen years of 
observation of Langmuir convince me that an analysi- 
cal mind, supported by optimistic, single-minded 
devotion to nature’s old crossword puzzles and 
novelties, accounts for much of his success, and that 
perhaps none of these necessary attributes need be 
exclusively his. I don’t like the word “superman”’ in 
this connection, and as he is a fearless speculator, he 
is not super-sensitive. The word ‘“supersensible’”’ 
seems to fit the occasion. . 


When we come to radio tubes, Langmuir’s apparent 
natural fertility is most marked. To recite even the 
titles of his publications would be exhausting. From 
the very first experiment, where he was studying the 
emission of negative current from the old-time carbon 
filaments and trying to check up the Richardson 
equation, down to the new radio tubes of to-day, he 
seemed to have a clear review of the phenomena. 
When he first talked of pure thermionic emission no 
one believed in it. All measured results had consisted 
of mixed gasion and electronic conductions. I per- 
sonally doubt if the laws of electron emission would 
have been proved for years but for his work on the 
tungsten filament. 


Increases Radio Tube Efficiency 


Starting from the first proof of discharges in vacua 
as determined strictly by filament temperature 
(which was the basis of his first radio tubes), he pro- 
ceeded to find out quantitatively how traces of gases 
affected the currents. He had developed the now 
well-known conception of space charge in case of the 
electrons, and then was able to understand better the 
ionic conduction which has also found application 
in so-called “‘gas’”’ tubes. His work on the electron 
emission of thoria and other elements as components 
of tungsten filaments led to enormous increases in 
efficiency of radio tubes. I will relieve you by not 
analyzing the extensive group of tubes which came 
from this work, but I must list here the kenotron, the 
pliotron, the magnetron, the axiotron, the thyratron, 
the dynatron, the pliodynatron, which he and his co- 
workers developed for places in the growing radiotron 
family. 

When Langmuir first told me he thought he could 
make a better tungsten lamp by putting gases into 
it than by trying to further exhaust it, I thought he 
was dreaming. And so he was. But it was the kind 
of dream he could make come true. Nothing had 
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seemed more improbable a few months earlier. 
Through his study of conduction and convection of 
heat by gases, combined with the laws of radiation 
of energy from hot filaments, he decided that a fila- 
ment could be made large as a light-giver and relative- 


ly small as a heat-loser. He had already determined 
the beneficial effect of gases in reducing the rate of 
evaporation of tungsten at high temperatures, and 
so, by coiling the fine tungsten wire into a helix, so 
that its entire surface gave light, while the heat losses 
were only those of the short cylinder defined by the 
wire, he was enabled to make the reduction in the 
cost of light previously mentioned. 

There is something in Langmuir’s work that sug- 
gests, by sharp contrast, an Oriental crystal gazer 
idly seated before a transparent globe and trying to 
read the future without doing anything about it—a 
hopeless philosophy. In my picture an equally 
transparent and more vacuous globe takes the place 
of the conventional crystal sphere. It is a lamp bulb, 
a real light source. Langmuir boldly takes it in his 
hand, not as some apathetic or ascetic Yogi, but more 
like a healthy boy analyzing a new toy, even as Lang- 
muir himself studied and fixed the complex watch of 
his boyhood days, but seeing visions, too, of many 
new things. There might have been nothing in that 
vacuum, but he was driven by insatiable curiosity to 
investigate and learn for himself. 


Results of His Dreams 


Thus he peopled that empty space with new and 
strange little beings or personalities which he had first 
dreamed of, then devised, and finally endowed with 
real character—and all this solely to make his various 
dreams come true. He first dreamed that tungsten 
atoms were being carried by disreputable foreign 
atoms (oxygens) from the filament to the glass to 
obstruct the light. These were parts of disobedient 
water molecules which had not come out when com- 
manded. They were divorced by the filament and 
were boot-legging tungsten in the one place in the 
world where a dry law was absolutely necessary. He 
dreamed of banishing or imprisoning these boot- 
leggers. When Langmuir made this dream come 
true we got good, clear, long-lived tungsten lamps. 

Still he dreamed with both eyes on the ball, of a 
greater light. Therefore, he populated the lamp bulb 
with new beings, rare gases of dependable character, 
like nitrogen or argon molecules. His divorced water 
molecules had taught the danger of affinities, so he 
chose for this new lamp investion a great horde of 
argon molecules. These had no affinities and are 
never divorced because they never marry. By this 
method the light he foresaw in the bulb became just 
twice as great as it was before, and all of us now easily 
see it, and the world is glad to pay for it. 

Gazing into the same sphere again, he dreamed 
about disembodied electricity, and soon the reliable 
little electrons were tamely obeying special laws— 


(Continued on page 241) 
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Crude coal oil may be obtained by the Bergin black 
coal process in increased yields, according to General- 
Director Bruckmann in an address before the German 
World Economies Society. The present amount is 
650-700 kg per 1000 kg of coal against 490 kg formerly. 
There is only about 30 per cent. crude residue. From 
490 kg of crude oil, 150 kg of benzine and 200 kg of 
Dusel oil are obtained. A profit of about 70 marks 
remain after a net cost of 70 marks per 650 kg of coal 
oil. An annual production of 2,000,000 tons would 
mean the erection of a 400-500,000,000 mark plant. 
The brown coal process at Leuna is even more remun- 
erative because of cheaper hydrogen at this plant. 


A new blasting method in use in Germany, utilizes 
carbon primer cartridges soaked in liquid air, neither 
of which are dangerous when transported or handled 
separately. Since the liquid air evaporates rapidly, 
the blasting must take place within fifteen minutes 
charging and after forty minutes all danger of explo- 
sion is past. The cartridge may then be removed, in 
case of a fuse missing fire. The savings, as compared 
with other explosives, are asid to be about 30%, not 
counting the lower transportation costs.—Dep’t. of 
Comm. Bulletin, 12-5-27. 


The Prudhomme process for low temperature 
carbonization of coal costs about 101 frances per ton of 
lignite and yields 30 litres of gasoline and 500 kgs. of 
semi coke, or 100 franes if all the coke is sold. The 
sale of by-products, phenol, sulfur ete., will deter- 
mine the profits—La Revue des Prod. Chim. Sup., 
Dec. 1927. 


Synthetic menthol production in Germany is 
seriously affecting the market. The product has both 
appearance and odor of natural menthol. Prices of 
the latter have accordingly fallen.—W m. T. Dougherty, 
American Trade Commissioner, Berlin. 


Furfural is to be made in Germany by a new process 
which almost doubles the yield, 16 lbs. per 100 as 
against 9 lbs. previously, and reduces the cost of 
manufacture about 90 per cent.—WN. Y. 
1-26-28. 


Times, 


Milorganite, an organic nitrogen fertilizer made 
from sewage and trade wastes, can be produced at the 
rate of 30,000 to 35,000 tons per year and sold for 
$15.00 per ton.—Ind. & Eng. Chem., Jan. 1928. 


A new dye, du Pont Naphthanil Scarlet, should 
reduce the ultimate cost of printing since several 
manufacturing steps are eliminated in its use.—Fiber 
& Fabric, 12-24-27. 
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European Cartel Rumors, Denials, 
Continue The Center of Attention 


Latest Rumors Have It That Germany Plans Purchase of 
American Interests—Reports I. G. Entering Film In- 
dustry—DuPont and Standard Oil Named as Large 
Holders of I. G.*Stock. 


Since the first of the year newspapers have continued to be 
replete with positive assertion and fully as positive denials of 
cartel formations. Comes an announcement that the I. G. is 
negotiating for the purchase of American chemical companies 
and has adopted a policy of penetration into the American 
chemical business. Combined with Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries, Ltd., the German chemical combine is said to be aiming to 
enter the film manufacturing business, long dominated by 
Eastman Kodak Co. It is learned that the control of an im- 
portant company in this field will presently be taken over by an 
I. G. representative now in this country. The company has 
already established a subsidiary here to represent its interests in 
this field under the name of Agfa Raw Film Corp. and it is 
possible that the new acquisition will be merged with this com- 
pany. A representative of the I. G. is now in this country for 
the specific purpose of seeking out directions in which the pene- 
tration of that firm in this market may be carried further. 

Comes another “reliable report’’ to the effect that the I. G. 
is buying Grasselli Chemical Co. which is closely followed by a 
denial from officials of the latter company which states that to 
their knowledge the I. G. holds no stock in their company and 
furthermore has made no effort, so far as they have heard, to 
secure any. 

The I. G.’s plan of campaign is outlined for the skeptical. 
First, the world is divided into four parts to be called export 
sales districts. These are Europe, the Far East, South America 
and North Central America. Each section is put under the 
jurisdiction of a manager who has practically dictatorial powers 
in fixing price and sales policies in his district, as well as sug- 
gesting directions in which the company may undercut its com- 
petitors and get better control of these export markets. 


Funds for this large scale expansion program are being raised 
through the sale of 250,000,000 marks of convertible bonds in 
the German market. These bonds are being offered to share- 
holders, and reports from financial houses with German con- 
nections indicate that they will be well oversubscribed. 


It is further pointed out that there is no way in which foreign 
investments in American concerns can be prevented and it is 
known that there is considerable European money invested in 
American plants. On the other hand, there is much American 
money invested in foreign establishments, some of it, it is under- 
stood, in the very German organization which is seeking a foot- 
hold here. Standard Oil of New Jersey is said to hold a large 
interest in the I. G. and E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. to be 
an important stockholder. It is stated that the taking over of 
Ansco Products Co., which has now been arranged, will be fol- 
lowed by other acquisitions of the I. G. in this country until its 
interests are firmly established. A persistent rumor asserts that 
these interests are buying Sterling Products, Inc. stock on a large 
scale, thus bringing them in on the United Drug - Sterling Prod- 
ucts merger. Dr. Bosch, managing director of the I. G. is quoted 
as saying that he had tried on a number of occasions to reach 
an agreement with Allied Chemical & Dye, but without success, 
while his negotiations with the du Ponts are believed to be going 
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on favorably. Dr. Bosch is said to have suggested joint construc- 
tion with the du Ponts of large nitrate and methanol plants in 
this country. 

The I. G. is also understood to have contemplated the con- 
struction of a huge nitrate plant on its own account. Dr. Bosch 
has also stated in the German press that he is receiving invita- 
tions from chambers of commerce in this country to open factories, 
and that practically all leading American banks have offered 
loans. 

Still another rumor has it that the I. G. and Imperial Chemical 
Industries, Ltd., have fallen out over the question of quotas and 
of participation in British Empire markets and that negotiations 
with E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. have also come to nothing; 
but that the I. G.’s agreement with Etablissements Kuhlman 
regarding dyestuffs, has been extended to include fertilizers and 
other chemicals. 

All of this is followed by a subsequent announcement by the 
I. G. which characterizes as “ridiculous” any reports crediting 
that company with planning to purchase American chemical 
plants. The report was declared to be a ridiculous attempt to 
interfere with the company’s contemplated debenture loan 
issue of 250,000,000 marks at six per cent., which has been 
approved by stockholders. Furthermore, the I. G. says that 
even should the British Imperial Chemical Industries co-operate 
in the reported buying of American chemical plants it would not 
be possible to raise in Europe the money necessary to carry ov 
such purchases. 





Chemical Advisory Committee Meets 


Foreign cartels and German invasion of domestic industry 
promise to make the second meeting of executives of the chemical 
industry in Washington, February 16, one of the most significant 
events of the industry’s history. The first meeting, held 
December 6, 1926, served its purpose in introducing the industry 
to the Department of Commerce (CHEMICAL MARKETS, 
Dec. 9, 1926). Previous to this the chemical industry has been 
rather luke warm in its attitude to the department, being some- 
what uncertain as to the latter’s attitude, duties and powers. 
But this year the two meet as old friends to discuss the foreign 
problem. 

Events in the leading chemical centers of Europe will be out- 
lined by Assistant Commercial Attache D. J. Reagan, Paris, and 
Trade Commissioner Wm. T. Daugherty, Berlin, both of whom 
have been recalled from their posts abroad to address this meeting. 
“Foreign Cartels and American Industry” will be discussed by 
Col. William J. Donovan, assistant to Attorney-General Sargeant, 
in charge of anti-trust activities of the Department of Justice, 
who will dwell upon recent developments in Europe connected 
with the consolidation of foreign chemical industries through 
international agreement. 

A Cressy Morrison, Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., chairman, 
Chemical Advisory Committee to Department of Commerce, 
which committee asked Secretary Hoover to call this conference, 
(CHEMICAL MARKETS, Dec. 15, 1927) will preside. Other 
speakers will be C. C. Concannon, chief, Chemical Division, on 
“The Chemical Industry”; Dr. Julius Klein, director, Bureau 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, on “The Department of Com- 
merce and the World Economic Situation’; Ray M. Hudson, 
Assistant Director for Commercial Standards, Bureau of Stand- 
ards, on “The Significance and Application of Simplification in 
Industry”; and T. W. Delahanty, Assistant Chief, Chemical 
Division, on “Opportunities in Export Trade.” 

An open forum will be held during the meeting at which 
questions from those present will be answered by Thomas R. 
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Taylor and Frank M. Surface, assistant directors, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce; J. W. Furness, chief, Minerals 
Division; E. G. Holt, chief, Rubber Division; E. T. King, chief, 
Specialties Division; E. T. Pickard, chief, Textiles Division; 
N. F. Titus, chief, Transportation and Communications Division; 
Henry Chalmers, chief, Foreign Tariffs Division; G. J. Jones, 
chief, Finance and Investment Division; C. J. Junkin, chief, 
Commercial Laws Division; A. S. Hillyer, chief, Commercial 
Intelligence Division, and J. F. Hodgson, commercial attache. 

General discussions will probably center about advertising 
collections, credit ratings, distribution surveys, foreign loans, 
foreign tariffs, packing, synthet’c rubber, and synthetic textiles. 

The conference will close with a banquet in the evening, on 
which occasion, Secretary Hoover will be guest of honor and 
principal speaker. 





Cuba Further Restricts Molasses Output 


Cuban sugar interests are evidently pleased with the effect of 
their effort last year to.restrict output, for on Jan. 20 President 
Machado signed another, stricter sugar restriction degree, pro- 
posed by the Sugar Commission. The limit of grinding for this 
season is set at 4,000,000 tons, plus the 250,000 tons carry-over 
of last year, and a new feature is introduced in the allotment of 
sugar to the various consuming countries. The United States 
is allowed 3,000,000 tons; 150,000 tons is held for domestic 
consumptions, and 600,000 turned over to the recently organized 
sugar export corporation for export. A reserve of 200,000 is set 
up. 

While molasses is not so specifically provided for, it is pointed 
out in alcohol circles that this sugar restriction will mean a 
molasses output of 16,000,000 gallons, capable of producing about 
6,500,000 gallons of alcohol. The implication is drawn that 
molasses prices will not be lower and that with the restriction of 
raw material alcohol prices will tend to go higher. One of the 
larger alcohol producers summed up the situation: 

“The same effect up the alcohol market, as noted in the past, 
may reasonably be expected from the new and tighter sugar 
restriction; but I should look to see the results somewhat inten- 
sified in alcohol prices.” 





Dr. H. 8. Taylor, the David B. Jones Research Professor of 
Chemistry, Princeton University, receives Nichol medal award 
to be formally presented March 9, at Chemists’ Club, New York. 
At that time, Professor Taylor will speak on “Catalysis as an 
Inspiration of Fundamental Research.’”’ The Nichols Medal is 
awarded for research which in the opinion of the jury is most 
original and stimulating to further research. Jury of award 
comprised Prof. Arthur W. Thomas, Columbia University, 
chairman; D. H. Killefer, Dr. B. T. Brooks, consulting chemist; 
Dr. C. E. Davis, chief chemist, National Biscuit Co.; Prof. 
James Kendall, head of Department of Chemistry, New York 
University. 


German producers of epsom salts have formed a cartel to 
stablize prices, sell for its members and possibly allocate produc- 
tion. The principal members of the newly formed combine are: 
Consoliderte Alkaliwerke, Concordia Chemische Farriken, 
Chemikalien Aktiengesellschaft, Vereinigte Chemische Fabriken 
and the Kaliwerke Kreugershall. Some concern is felt in Ger- 
many as to the effect this move will have on dealers and exporters, 
but nothing definite has been learned on this point. 


Freeport Texas Co. produces 800,000 tons of sulfur during 
1927, according to reported estimates. This compares with total 
sulfur production for year of approximately 2,300,000 tons and 
600,000 tons produced by Freeport during the previous year. 


N. Emory Bartlett and Y. F. Hardcastle newly elected vice- 
presidents, Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co. (CHEMICAL 
MARKETS, January, 1927), are elected vice-presidents of 
Michigan Electrochemical Co. and Tacoma Electrochemical Co. 
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Edward Mallinckrodt Dies 


Edward Mallinckrodt, chairman of the board, Mallinckrodt 
Chemical Works, St. Louis, dies Feb. 1, aged 83. Mr. Mal- 
linckrodt was born in North St. Louis, January 21, 1845. After 
studying chemistry in Germany, first in a laboratory in Wiesbaden 
and then at the De Haen Chemical Works, near Hanover, he 
returned to the United States and, in 1867, with two brothers, 
organized G. Mallinckrodt & Co. In 1882 the business became 
Mallinckrodt Chemical Works, with himself as president and 
general manager. He retained these offices until a few years ago 
when he retired from active business and was succeeded by O. L. 
Biebinger. His son Edward, Jr., is vice-president. 

Mr. Mallinckrodt also organized and became president of 
National Ammonia Co. which continued in business until the 
large consolidation of ammonia firms effectéd by du Pont interests 
two years ago. 

Mr. Mallinckrodt, one of the 
wealthiest St. Louisans, had 
given more than $1,000,000 to 
scientific education and hospi- 
tals. The largest single item 
was $500,000 to Harvard Uni- 
versity for a chemistry building. 
Among other gifts were one of 
$166,000 to Washington Uni- 
versity Medical School and one 
of about $250,000 for a radio- 
logical division, for the same 
institution. 

Mr. Mallinckrodt was a mem- 
ber of the corporation, Wash- 
University; trustee, St. Louis College of Pharmacy; 
director, Shaw’s Garden; and member of American Pharma- 
ceutical Association, Association for Advancement of Science, 
American Chemical Society, American Institute of Chemical 
Engineers, American Society of Chemical Industry, Deutscher 
Chemiker Verein, and St. Louis Academy of Science. 

He was also interested in horticulture and works of art, his 
collection including works by many of the great masters. 


Edward Mallinckrodt 
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Anti-Trust Law Exemption Sought 


Exemption from anti-trust laws of combinations of American 
firms engaged in importing essential raw materials, is sought in 
two bills introduced in Congress, Jan. 11, by Senator Wesley 
L. Jones, Washington, and Representative Walter Newton, 
Minnesota. 

Extension of this exemption to importers of certain materials 
has been advocated by Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, 
since investigation of foreign monopolies of essential raw materials 
made at the request of Congress three years ago. 

Both bills limit the import trade affected thereby to ‘‘crude 
rubber, potash, sisal, or other raw materials or products of 
nature in a crude or unfinished state which are certified by the 
Secretary of Commerce to be of a character not made, produced, 
or grown in substantial quantities within the United States, or to 
be controlled by any foreign government, combination, or 
monopoly.” 

Import combinations to be formed under this authority would 
be subject to all restrictions placed on export combinations by 
Webb-Pomerene act and are expressly forbidden to accumulate 
unreasonable stocks, stifle or lessen competition, or artificially 
or intentionally increase prices to American consumers under 
penalty of prosecution by Federal Trade Commission or Depart- 
ment of Justice for violation of anti-trust laws. 





Business conducted by H. 8. Farleigh at 99 John St., New 
York, will be continued under name of Merchants Chemical Co. 
Ine., 21 E. 40 St., New York. Main office of the company is at 
Chicago, with branches at Milwaukee and Minneapolis. 
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French Republic Also Defendant 
In Franco-German Potash Suits 


The Republic of France, through Ambassador Claudel files 
formal appearance January 14, as intervenor in the suit (CHEM- 
ICAL MARKETS, April 14, 1927) begun last April by the United 
States against Franco-German potash interests, and by permis- 
sion of the Federal Court, granted January 10, the Republic of 
France now becomes part of the suit for protection of its interests 
in all the French defendants. 

The French defendants, the Ambassador says, ‘“‘have not done 
anything in America or entered into any agreement with any 
one which could be construed as an infraction of the anti-trust 
laws” of the United States. 

The French Ambassador adds that the French defendants 
were and are now the instrumentalities of Government in which 
the Republic of France had and has an interest and which the 
Republic of France employed and employs in the sale of its 
potash. ‘This suit was and is, therefore, in effect against the 
Republic of France,” the Ambassador says, pointing out that 
neither the Republic of France nor these French defendants ever 
have consented to be sued or proceeded against by judicial 
process in the court in which the action is pending. 

Ambassador Claudel says that neither side in the suit has any 
desire except to obtain a decision which shall adjudicate these 
claims ‘“‘according to the law and the practice of the courts of the 
United States.” 





Stanco Inc. Is Formed 


Stanco Distributors, makers of Flit, Nujol, Mistol and white 
mineral oil, is no longer a direct part of Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey, but is now a part of Stanco, Inc. This new corporation is 
made up of a number of the smaller interests of Standard Oil of 
N. J. which were not large enough to form a separate company. 
In addition to Stanco Distributors, Stanco Inc. includes Gilbert 
& Barker, gasoline and oil pump makers, and various other units. 

Officers of Stanco Inc., which is capitalized at $10,000,000, are: 
F. H. Bedford Jr., president; C. L. Bowman and A. J. Van 
Wynan, vice-presidents; C. L. Johnson, John Wolke, Evans 
E. A. Stone, Frank Abrams and A. A. Lacazette, directors. 





Executive committee, Bureau of Raw Materials, American 
Vegetable Oils and Fats Industries, resolves to continue efforts 
to secure vegetable oil trade commissioners in Marseilles and 
Rotterdam, and votes to oppose bills prohibiting use of herring 
for oil, introduced by D. A. Sutherland, Alaskan delegate, and 
amending the tariff act to permit the President to remove 
articles from free list to dutiable list, introduced by Représenta- 
tive A. P. Andrews, Massachusetts. Committee also registers 
opposition to proposal of Southern Ports Foreign Rates Com- 
mittee to increase freight rates on vegetable oils and oil seeds 
passing through gulf ports. 


At the request of American Bleached Shellac Manufacturers’ 
Association, which is trying to enforce shellac standards adopted 
several years ago by all large paint and varnish trade associations, 
the American Fair Trade Association is investigating adulterated 
shellac which is being sold in large quantities. The Fair Trade 
Association is bringing suit against producers of sub-standard 
shellac on the grounds of false advertising. 


A new process for producing furfurol, capable of yielding 16 
pounds per hundredweight of bran, which compares with nine 
pounds extracted by the American method, is reported to have 
been invented by a Berlin chemist, Herr Frank, who has filed 
claim in the German patent office. 


W. H. Coates, treasurer, Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., 
appeals for research in British industry and cites America as 
reaping the benefits from 600 industrial research laboratories 
with consequent increase in productivity of about 35 per cent. 
within a dozen years. 
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Anglo-Chilean Consolidated Nitrate Corp. expects extensions 
of plant to 500,000 ton capacity per year to be completed by 
March. E. A. Cappelen Smith, president of the company leaves 
for Chile to supervise completion of plant. Advices from Val- 
paraiso state that government officials and representatives of 
nitrate industry have been holding meetings at which, it is 
understood a reduction in export duty on nitrate has been 
discussed. 


Sun Oil Co. decides to enter sulfur producing business by 
developing its holdings at Boling Dome, Texas. These tracts 
adjoin those now being worked by Texas Gulf under lease from 
Gulf Oil Corp. It is said that Texas Gulf attempted lease of 
sulfur rights on Sun Oil’s properties also, but could not agree on 
price. Prospecting of sulfur is proceeding under direction of 
Benjamin Andrew’s formerly with Freeport Texas Co. 


Consumers Import Co., 113 Broad St., New York, has been 
formed from the food department of Hans Hinricks Chemical Co. 
Jas. T. Schudtz, manager of the food department, will continue 
as head and manager of the new:concern. Among other products 
the company will handle agar agar, gum arabic, cream of tartar, 
cod liver oil and egg products. 


Amersil Co., Inc., buys factory of Sidio Co. of America for 
manufacture of fused silica. O. C. Trautmann, who introduced 
fused silica manufacture in the United States, is president, and 
Frederick W. Lovejoy, formerly assistant director of research, 
General Chemical Co., is treasurer and general manager of the 
new company. 


Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc., Chicago, purchases controlling inter- 
est in Century Chemical Co. and the latter company will be 
under the direct supervision of Wishnick-Tumpeer, although no 
direct change is contemplated in the production end of the 
business. 


Bakelite Corp. at hearing before Federal Trade Commission 
charges infringements of patent and unfair competition by 
foreign firms importing laminated sheets produced from synthetic 
phenolic resin and asks Commission to recommend embargo on 
such goods to protect American manufacturers. 


American Solvents & Chemical Corp. announces following 
appointments; A. P. Jell, vice-president in charge of operations, 
as treasurer succeeding Lester S. Bacharach, who has resigned; 
W. F. Evertsen, assistant treasurer, as secretary succeeding 
Lester S. Bacharach; and R. H. Paine as assistant secretary. 


United States Chemical Co., Toronto, secures option on 
Morrison pyrites property in Gondreau area of Northern Ontario. 
Mines have been idle since war when production was carried on 
by Nichols Chemical Co. 


Hewitt Brothers Soap Co., Dayton, Ohio, and Chicago, 
ordered by Federal Trade Commission to discontinue use of 
word “naphtha” in offering for sale a soap product advertised as 
naphtha soap but containing kerosene instead of naphtha. 


William H. Rorer, Inc., manufacturing chemists, formed in 
Philadelphia with William H. Rorer, president; Dr. John Ayres, 
vice-president; Herbert C. Rorer, secretary; and 8. R. Miller, 
treasurer. 


Union Carbide and Chemical Co., New York, plans expendi- 
ture of $7,000,000 during 1928 on plant construction and exten- 
sion at South Charleston, W. Va. 


International Salt Co., Scranton, appoints N. W. Ayer & Son 
to handle advertising account. 
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William du Pont, formerly one of chief owners of E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. and from 1879 to 1899 member of the partner- 
ship that preceeded its formation, dies Jan. 20, aged 72. He 
entered the family interests in 1876 and four years later organized 
the high explosives branch as the Repauno Chemican, of which 
company he was treasurer until 1884, when he became president. 
At the same time, he assumed presidency of Hercules Powder 
Co. and Hecla Powder Co. and in 1889, that of Standard Ex- 
plosives Co. In 1892, he retired from active business and since 
then devoted himself to breeding hackney horses and cattle. 


Dr. Sidney Haskell, formerly Director of the Massachusetts 
Experiment Station, and now in charge of the educational work 
to American farmers for the Synthetic Nitrogen Products, 
American subsidiary of Stickstoff Syndicate, has gone to Germany 
for a conference of I. G. fertilizer executives. 


James J. Crawford, formerly secretary, William S. Gray & Co., 
New York, announces his retirement from active business and 
the opening of an office at 55 W. 42 St., New York, for conducting 
his personal affairs. These center largely about yachting, the 
Elks, the Uptown Club and golfing at Southward Ho. 


William J. Hale, director, organic research, Dow Chemical Co., 
_ and ex-chairman, Division of Chemistry and Chemical Tech- 
nology, National Research Council, is appointed chairman of a 
committee of the division to foster co-operative research between 
industries and academic institutions. 


Dr. Karl Merck, Munich, Germany, visits Buffalo Electro- 
Chemical Co., Inc., which is allied with his other interests, 
Munich Electro-Chemical Works, Aarau (Switzerland) Electro- 
Chemical Works, and Hydrox Chemical Co., Illinois. 


J. F. Wischhusen, president, Superfos Co. since its foundation 
in 1920, has become associated with Harshaw, Fuller & Goodwin 
Co., Cleveland, and joined their New York office. 


B. J. Gogarty, formerly connected with J. L. Hopkins & Co. 
and Chas. Frend Laboratories, has joined the Metropolitan 
sales force of Rossville Company, Lawrenceburg, Ind. 


Kenneth F. Griffiths, Jr., president, Standard Wax Importing 
Co., K. F. Griffiths & Co., and K. F. Griffiths Buff Co., New 
York, dies Jan. 22, aged 42. 


Dr. C. S. Miner, Miner Labs., Chicago, addresses Montreal 
section, Society of Chemical Industry, January 18, on ‘‘Furfural: 
The History of an Industrial Research.” 


C. M. Gambrill, formerly with Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Niagara Falls accepts position with Ethyl Gasoline Corp., 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


William D. LeBar is appointed superintendent of Pennyslvania 
Salt’s Wyandotte, Mich., plant, succeeding Y. F. Hardcastle. 


O. S. Doolittle, formerly sales-manager, Semet-Solvay Co. is 
now vice-president, American Fluoride Corp., New York. 


L. A. Watt, Monsanto Chemical Works, is elected chairman, 
St. Louis section, American Chemical Society. 


Earl G. Childs, Syracuse, N. Y., is a new director of American 
Rayon Products Corp. 
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U. S. Owns Patents Issued To 
Anyone in Government Employ 


The United States is the equitable owner and entitled to the 
assignment of patent issued to one who, when he made the 
invention which is the subject thereof, was an employee of U. S. 
Public Health Service, according to decision rendered by Circuit 
Court of Appeals in case of Houghton vs. the United States. 

As assistant chemist in Public Health Service, Dr. Houghton 
was appointed member of a board of three to conduct investiga- 
tions for purpose of developing an improved fumigant combining 
a warning gas with hydrocyanic gas. Contrary to wishes and 
instructions of the Public Health Service, he successfully secured 
patent covering this invention and claimed title to it. 

In view of facts of the case, the Court decided that the result 
of Dr. Houghton’s labors belonged to the United States; that 
title in the invention, and necessarily therefore, in the patent 
for that invention, equitably belonged to the United States. 





Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., Boston, is constructing a new carbon 
black plant at Skellyown, Texas, adjoining Roxanna Petroleum 
Corp.’s absorption gasoline plant, whose waste residue gas the 
Boston concern has contracted to buy, for conversion into carbon 
black. Estimated capacity of the new plant will be over 25,000 
pounds of carbon black per day to start and will gradually be 
increased to 60,000 pounds. At present Roxanna is estimated 
to be “blowing into the air” about 12,000,000 cubic feet of residue 
gas daily. 


Carnegie Institute of Technology is making plans for Second 
International Conference on Bituminous Coal at Pittsburgh, 
week of November 19, 1928. Synthetic fertilizers from coal, 
substitutes for gasoline from coal, power from coal, low and high 
temperature distillation processes, smokeless fuel, gasification 
of coal, utilization of coal-tar products, and coal in relation to 
production of fixed nitrogen, are among the subjects to be dis- 
cussed at the second conference. 


American Fluoride Co., formerly subsidiary to Superfos Co., 
New York, is now operating independently at 599 Washington 
St., New York. The company will continue to import, manu- 
facture and sell fluorides, insecticides and chemical specialties. 
Dr. Julius Jungman is president and O.S. Doolittle, vice-president 
of the corporation. 


Federal Trade Commission is preparing report to Congress 
regarding action of industries engaged in purchasing cottonseed 
for crushing, and those engaged in refining and otherwise pro- 
cessing and marketing cottonseed, to ascertain if there be any 
combination agreement or association in violation of anti-trust 
laws. 


Use of artificial fertilizers by German agriculturists increased 
20 per cent. during past fertilizer year, amounting to 717,000 
tons of potash, 475,000 tons of phosphoric acid, 400,000 tons of 
nitrogen fertilizers. Use of carbonic acid chalk fertilizers amount- 
ed to 806,000 tons and of burned chalk 591,000 tons. 


United States Supreme Court declines to review question 
whether manufacturers permitted to use denatured alcohol 
prepared according to a specific formula can insist upon formula 
being permanently used until permit is revoked. Question 
raised by Lacquer & Chemical Corp., Brooklyn. 


Philadelphia Quartz Co. acquires Frohman Chemica! Co., 
Sandusky, Ohio, manufacturers of silicate of soda. This fol- 
lowed close upon its purchase of silicate plant of Commercial 
Chemical Co., Chicago. 


Chemical Foundation donates $195,000 for study of common 
cold and announces that Journal of Chemical Education is now 
under its business management. 
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Du Pont 1927 Earnings Show 
104 Per Cent. More Than 1926 


Last Year’s Earnings at $15.45 a Share—Now Hold About 
23 Per Cent. of General Motors Stock—Duco Sales 
Show Substantial Increase—Lazote Makes Rapid 
Strides—Company Disposes of Chilean Properties— 
Plans. Extension of Further Chemical Research. 


E.1I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. reports net income for year 
ended Dec. 31, 1927, of $41,113,968.36 after debenture dividends, 
taxes and all charges, or $15.45 a share on no par common stock 
outstanding at end of year. This compares with $37,199,164.45 
or $13.98 a share in 1926, an increase of 10.5 per cent. Net income 
after deduction for federal income tax and interest on funded 
debt and before deduction of $4,833,864 for dividends on deben- 
ture stock, was $45,947,832.36, which compares with $41,969,574 
in 1926, and is equal to 9.5 times debenture dividend require- 
ments for the year. 

The company’s income from operations was $16,577,695 last 
year, including the equity in earnings of directly controlled com- 
panies, and $30,565,002 from investments. This compares with 
$14,803,725 income from operations in 1926 and $28,511,847 
from investments. 

The income from investment in the General Motors Corpora- 
tion was 128,941,598 in 1927, against $23,621,947 the year before, 
including the extra dividends in both years. 

Current assets at the close of 1927 amounted to $70,529,985, 
which included $17,512,171 cash and $15,084,050 marketable 
securities, while current liabilities amounted to $8,868,905, 
representing a ratio of about 8 to 1. 

Total investments of the company are carried at an aggregate 

of $175,726,737, and total gross assets of the company amount 
to $351,440,262. The direct holdings in General Motors common 
stock, together with the equity in holdings of the General Motor 
Securities Company, constitute 22.94 per cent. of the entire 
common stock of the General Motors Corporation. These hold- 
ings aggregate 3,992,488 shares, which is equal to 14 shares for 
each share of du Pont common stock outstanding. 
* The value of du Pont investments in General Motors common 
was adjusted on the company’s books in March, 1927, to $119,- 
774,640, or $30 a share. The market value of these holdings at 
the present level of about $135 amounts to $538,985,880. 


The du Pont Company paid total dividends of $15.50 a share 
on its common stock in 1927, of which $2 was accrued and charges 
against surplus of 1926. Total dividends paid from 1927 earnings 
on the common stock were $35,930,661. An extra dividend of 
$3.75 a share declared in 1927 and paid Jan. 4, 1928, is not in- 
cluded in this distribution. 


The profit and loss surplus at the close of 1927 was $97,785,243, 
against $66,417,566 at the end of 1926, and includes a credit of 
$26,184,371 resulting from the’ increased value of the investment 
in General Motors. 


According to President Lammot du Pont’s report to stock- 
holders, the company’s volume of business for the year 1927 was 
about ten per cent. larger than the previous year, resulting in 
the increased earnings despite the fact that generally lower 
prices were received from the products. Sales of virtually every 
department showed an increase, though there was a slight falling 
off in commercial explosives due to the mid-western coal strikes. 


Sales of paint, varnish, dry colors, pigments, heavy chemicals 
and pyroxylin finishes expanded, with Duco showing a sub- 
stantial increase over the previous year. 


Rayon sales, through Du Pont Rayon Co., were substantially 
larger and during the year the capacity of the Buffalo plant was 
increased and another unit is being added to the Nashville plant. 
Plans are also in the making for an additional plant near Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 

The Eastern Alcohol Corp. had a very successful year. Con- 
struction of a plant for the commercial operation of a new process 
for producing gylcerin by the fermentation of molasses has been 
started in connection with the alcohol production. This plant 
probably will be in operation by the middle of the year and will 
supply a substantial part of the du Pont Company’s requirements 
of gylcerin. Eastern Alcohol Corp. is owned jointly by the du 
Pont Co. and by National Distillers’ Products Corp. 


Considerable progress has been made by Lazote, Inc. The 
company now owns in addition to the American patent rights to 
the Claude process, the Casale patents for North America, putting 
it in control of two important processes for the production of 
ammonia. Lazote began, also, the first American manufacture 
of syntehtic methanol. 


Du Pont Company has discontinued its nitrate mining opera- 
tions in Chile and has sold its properties in that country. It will, 
however, continue to import and sell nitrate of soda for agricul- 
ture and other purposes. 
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Monsanto’s recapitalization proceeded all as per schedule. 
The proper papers have been filed in Missouri and the new 
permanent bonds have been issued thus winding up the financial 
reorganization which provided for the retirement of $4,000,000 
preferred stock and the refunding of $2,239,200 of 7% bonds, 
with an increase from 62,000 to 110,000 of no par common and 
$2,000,000 of the new 5%% bonds. Since the common was 
placed on the market, two months ago, at 34, it has been creeping 
up, and is becoming quite a favorite in Chicago, disappointing 
those St. Louis prophets who advised short selling. Mr. Queeny, 
his associates, and the bankers have reason to be well pleased. 
Interest saved; a broader financial base; and a security line-up 
favorable to corporate alliances is enough to make everybody 
cheerful. 


Nitrate stocks in London have been abooming on the bullish 
export statistics for 1927 which show a healthy jump since the 
break-up of the selling syndicate. A remission of some of the 
Chilean expert tax is also reported and the refunding of the 
Republic’s 8% bonds, through National City, by means of a 6% 
railroads bond is also a favorable indicator. Capellen Smith of 
the Guggenheim interests assuredly did not choose just this 
time to visit the fields for a vacation or a health trip. 


A dye industry executive, who is at once a good horseman and 
a good trader, said the other day, apropos of a recently issued 
stock circular; ‘I’ve been years trying to find out what the 
adjectives ‘aged,’ ‘handy,’ and ‘Virginia bred’ mean when applied 
to a hunter; but those definitions are simple compared with 
the meaning of ‘elimination of non-recurring charges’, ‘estimated 
economies in operation’ and ‘depreciation based on value of 
acquired assets’ when describing a consolidation. 


Split-up stories about Allied are common in customers rooms, 
based not on the state of the chemical market, or the new Hope- 
well plant; or rumors of foreign alliances—all of which are com- 
mon enough too—but upon the ticker records of stocks held as 
investment. From 61 Broadway comes repeated and insistent 
silence. 


Announcement by American Cyanamide of two new lacquer 
solvents is taken as justifying alot of shrewd, quiet buying of the 
“B” issue which has been going on for the past eighteen months, 
based on commercial developments to come out of the re-organized 
research department working in the new laboratories at the 
Warners plant. 


It was erroneously reported in the January issue of CHEMI- 
CAL MARKETS that J. R. McIntosh who was instrumental in 
floating the issue of Acetol Products stock is connected with 
Hemphill, Noyes & Co., Mr. McIntosh is an independent counsel, 
with offices at 1 Wall St., New York. 


Capitalization of chemical companies organized under laws of 
various states during December, 1927, amounted to $20,205,000, 
according to Journal of Commerce. This compares with $11,- 
350,000 for corresponding month of previous year. 


Chemical & Dye Corp. offers new issue of $500,000 first pre- 
ferred 7 per cent. cumulative stock and 5,000 shares of common 
stock through P. H. Whiting & Co., Inc., and J. M. Byrne, 
Jr., & Co. 


Certain-teed Products has been one of chemical fringe com- 
panies which has been much consolidated in rumors of late. 
Glidden and U. S. Gypsum have both denied these allegations. 
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Atlas Powder Earnings Decrease 


Atlas Powder Co. for year ended December 31, 1927, reports 
net income of $2,044,230 after charges and federal taxes, equiva- 
lent after preferred dividends , to $5.75 a share earned on 261,438 
shares of no par common stock. This compares with $2,381,295 
or $7.04 a share in 1926. 

Consolidated income account for 1927, compares as follows: 














: 1927 1926 1925 
DpOG ENOD oo oka sw S ee sdl endl eteneces $19,727,474 $20,545,323 $20,588,980 
CORE OE as cise cise ne bee acen's BUTE Scscresees! \amaneenets 
RR OR ian.ss 44 oie Seb bens es vow ee SLES iswscenias weeikoaves 
EE ae On ren Aor nee REE” Ste ee chan Son 

fo RS Tea as rare, Gear p BAS: BRM. Sox loves ) At peaakes 
ge a ee arr RA oS | Lr eee Be een 

PMU OS Aes des cet ee ae $2,044,230 , $2,381,295 $2,130,534 
NEP cnc ase Sarees nee a alee 540,000 540,000 540,000 
Pen Eso cde ain wearer te we oaan ears 1,045,737 1,307,160 1,045,722 
BIE cos er eka we eee ees $458,493 $543,135 $ 544,812 
Pie 1a; BUNS a ic 6 Bde Fe Dion Se 6,254,787 5,796,294 5,262,159 





Texas Gulf Reports 25% Increase 


Report of Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. for year ended December 
31, 1927, shows net income of $12,099,375 after expenses, federal 
taxes, etc., equivalent to $4.76 a share earned on $2,540,000 no 
par shares of stock. This compares with $9,383,813 or $3.69 a 
share in 1926. 

Income account for 1927, compares as follows: 











1927 
1927 1926 1925 1924 
oO) eer ere $22,328,199 $18,152,030 $11,973,617 $9,814,976 
Ex. fd. tax, et. .:..... 10,228,824 8,768,217 6,284,376 500,096 
Net ine............. $12,099,375 $9,383,813 $5,689,241 $4,814,016 
TOPVIIOTIES 66 660.0 58.0 tse 10,160,000 7,620,000 5,556,250 4,762,500 
ce Sn ee $1,939,375 $1,763,813 $132,991 $51,516 
Previous surplus...... 9,004,088 7,240,275 7,107,284 7,055,768 
*Pp, & L surplus....... $10,943,463 $9,004,088 $7,240,275 $7,107,284 





Nixon Nitration Works’ $5,000,000 first mortgage, 6%% 
bonds due 1927 have been listed on the Baltimore Exchange. 
The company, (pyroxylin plastics) which was incorporated in 
1918 in New Jersey, has a capitalization of $1,000,000 common 
stock, authorized and outstanding. Gross sales 1924, $1,460,933; 
1925, $1,536,547; 1926, $1,717,176. Net earnings before depre- 
ciation and Federal tax $144,130 1925, $175,559; 1926, 
$139,721. The officers of the company are Lewis Nixon, Presi- 
dent; Stanhope Nixon, Vice-President; D. F. Corbett, Treasurer 
and G. H. Murray, Secretary. 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. and subsidiaries report for year 
ended December 31, 1927, net income of $11,238,939 after 
interest, depreciation, depletion, federal taxes, etc., equivalent 
after preferred dividends, to $12.49 a share earned on 573,320 
shares of common stock. This compares with $15,149,094 or 
$19.46 a share in 1926. 


Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., declares a quarterly dividend 
of $1.50 on common, placing the stock on an annual basis of $6, 
against $4 previously. The regular quarterly dividend of $1.75 
was declared on the preferred. Both dividends are payable 
April 2 to stock of record March 16. 


Sherwin-Williams Co. declares usual extra dividend of 12% 
cents and regular quarterly dividend of 75 cents on common, 
payable Feb. 15 to stock of record Jan. 31. Regular quarterly 
dividend of $1.50 also declared on preferred, payable Mar. 1, to 
stock of record Feb. 15. 


International Salt Co. reports profit of $118,456 for six months 
ended Dee. 31, 1927. 
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A. A. C. Sells Road to Retire Bonds 


American Agricultural Chemical Co., which has leaded the 
Charlotte Harbor and Northern Ry. for a number of years to the 
Seaboard Air Line will transfer this property to railroad on the 
expiration of the present lease, March 1, 1928. Consideration 
is reported to be approximately $5,000,000. 

With the proceeds will retire $6,000,000 of its outstanding 714% 
bonds at 103% to be called as of Feb. 1, next. The balance 
necessary for the retirement of the bonds will be taken from the 
company’s treasury which showed cash holdings of $6,749,003 
as of June 30 last. 

Retirement of $6,000,000 bonds will leave a total of approxi- 
mately $13,500,000 bonds outstanding, representing a reduction 
of $22,612,500 in the funded debt which aggregated $36,112,500 
at the close of 1922. Retirement of these bonds was paid for out 
of the treasury, the sale of properties and as a result of an econom- 
ical program on the part of the management. 

American Agricultural Chemical has no bank loans outstanding 
and it is said to be the only leading fertilizer company that has 
kept out of the hands of the banks since the deflation period 1920. 





Vanadium Corp.’s earnings are estimated at approximately 
$5 a share on its 376,736 capital shares against $5.26 in 1926. 
Decline is attributed to slack in automotive and locomotive 
industries, principal users of vanadium steel. According to 
present indications the company will be able to finance expansion 
into chemical field (CHEMICAL MARKETS, Jan. 1928) with- 
out borrowing, as working capital on June 30 last was $5,801,898. 
It also has about $3,000,000 invested in bonds and preferred 
stocks on which it has substantial paper profit. 


National Lead Co.’s total sales are estimated at about 10 per 
cent. under 1926 total, which will make company’s earnings 
considerably under 1926 level. Investments, however, are likely 
to show increase of several millions over last year’s figures, due 
to purchase of Titan Co., Norway and Societe Industriale de 
Titane, France, making the company a powerful factor in con- 
trol of titanium oxide production. 


Royal Baking Powder Company has omitted the extra dividend 
of 2% on the common stock usually declared in January. Ina 
statement to the stockholders, the management said that while 
operating income in 1927 exceeded that of 1926 it was deemed 
wise to conserve cash for possible future expansion. Extra 
dividends of 2% each were paid on the common stock on Dec. 
from 1915 to 1926. 


Brompton Pulp & Paper Co., Ltd., Montreal, sells 10,000 
additional shares of stock and disposes of Groveton plant at 
reported net proceeds of over $1,000,000, placing company in 
exceptionally strong financial position. 


Clorax Chemical Co., Oakland, Cal., issues 2,400 shares of 
stock in form of stock dividend. Authorized capital consists of 
10,000 shares, par $100. Net value tangible assets Nov. 30, 
1927, was $540,260. 


Henry M. Miner & Son incorporates with $100,000 preferred 
stock and 500 shares no par common. Henry M. Miner was 
formerly president, Miner-Edgar Co. 


New Process Cork Co., Inc., called for redemption Feb. 1 all 
outstanding 5-year 6%4% sinking fund gold notes, dated July 1, 
1925, due July 1,1930, at 10114 and interest at New York Trust 
Co. 


Delaware Rayon Co. increases capitalization $450,000 as part 
of expansion plan to increase plant capacity 100 per cent. 
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Merrimac Adds $149,274 to Surplus 


Merrimac Chemical Co. report for the year ending Sept. 30, 
1927, shows the following balance sheet. 





Assets 1927 1926 
Land, bldgs., etc., less reserve. ......... $3,353,509 $3,175,319 
SN 65 oes RR Bde ces eewn 113,668 55,347 
Cash & accts. reserve................. 977,180 1,197,961 
BECO WMGUS s. 6coasdewsiohosawonse sd 1,183,596 1,128,132 
PRIA NR MITE aS ch ores ncn ite eas 1,123,749 1,042,233 
Prt Gmbew CONGs . so kkk ec ccke nies Sere 7,403 
Dic) | (a er aa care 124,554 146,126 

x Includes reserve for Federal taxes. 

Liabilities 1927 1926 
NS Ne eS cea ieee ters $3,528,000 $3,528,000 
ACCOOTAGDEYEDIE So nic cic es i noes 336,859 269,201 
xItems accrued not due............... 147,992 205,040 
Do ae ee ar Meri Pe 647,184 683,295 
CES EE ee 2,216,222 2,066,984 

"Fats (GEGMGIGO)) 2.5 2 eos isi c sa cat: $6,876,257 $6,752,520 





P. & G. Sell $5,000,000, 41% Bonds 


Proctor & Gamble offered for sale, Jan. 12, through the First 
National Bank, $5,000,000 of 414% debentures due 1947 at 100 
and interest. These debentures, of which $11,000,000 are out- 
standing, constitute the sole funded debt and are followed by 
$2,250,000 8% preferred stock, $6,689,800 6% preferred stock, 
and 1,250,000 shares of common stock. Market value of the 
common, based on published quotations, is over $300,000,000, 
and dividends are being paid at rate of $8 a share per annum» 
cash dividends having been paid without interruption since 1891. 

Gross sales have increased from $105,655,385 in year ended 
June 30, 1922, to $191,776,977 in year ended June 30, 1927, 
when net earnings available for interest amounted to $15,004,975, 
or 30.31 times interest requirements on this issue of debentures. 
Net tangible assets, after all indebtedness, amounted to over 
$73,000,000 as of June 30, 1927, when net current assets were 
$52,363,000, or 4.7 times this issue. 





Hewitt Bros. Soap Co., Dayton, reorganizes Jan. 17, with 
James M. Hewitt, president, Martin F. Schultes, vice-president 
Lyman G. Holsey, treasurer, and Samuel L. Finn, secretary. 
Other directors are I. G. Renner, L. H. Gebhart and Frank 
Dinwiddie. Control of the company has been purchased by 
employees and present officers. 


Du Pont Rayon’s new mill at Richmond, Va. will have a 
capacity of 3,500,000 pounds annually and will cost from $8,000,- 
000 to $10,000,000 before completion, fully equipped. The 
company recently bought some 450 acres, on the Peterborough 
Pike, three miles from the city. 


Hercules Powder Co. reports for year ended Dec. 31, 1927, net 
income of $3,203,895, equivalent to $16.37 share earned on 
147,000 shares common stock. This compares with $3,433,419 
or $18.18 a share in 1926. 


Du Pont Rayon Co. has increased its preferred stock from 
$10,000,000 to $25,000,000; additional capital to be used in 
expansions, particularly at new mill at Richmond, Va. 


Fabriche Italiane Materie Coloranti Bonelli decides against 
increase in capital from 45,000,000 lire to 60,000,000 lire as 
announced March 1927. 


Clorox Chemical Co., San Francisco, distributes stack dividend 
of $240,000. 
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Glidden Co. Profits Off Slightly 


Glidden Company reports net profit for fiscal year ended 
October 31, 1927, of $1,712,438, equivalent, after prior preference 
dividends, to $3.03 on the 400,000 shares no par common, which 


Agri. Mtge. Bank, (Rep. of Colombia) gtd. 20 yr. 5s, 1947...... Jan. an. 15, 1928 compares with $1,861,945 or $3.41 in 1926. Depreciation 
Alpine Montan Steel orp., XS ear rere er. 1, +s . 
Aut, Agri. Chem, Co..1st ref. (now lst)7340,0er,A,1941,istref.7aFeb. 1,1928 Provisions for 1927 fiscal year were increased from $323,260 to 
Bassick-Alemite yy ~ ‘coll. tr. ser. 7% — 1929-1932........ Feb. 1, 1928 $371,251, accounting for a considerable part of the decline in net 
Bohn Aluminum & Brass Corp. Ist 7s, 1934................+-- Mar. 1, 1928 ‘ ‘ a, satan 
California & Hawaiian Sugar Ref. f. Corp. Ist 7s, 1937..... : -Feb. 1, 1928 income. The fact that net income held up as well as it did in the 
Canada Carbide Co., Ltd. Ist 30 yr. 5s, 1941........ a ee : : 
Canada Cement Co., Ltd. 1st 20 yr. 6s, 1929......... ..Mar. 3, 1928 face of lessened demand from automobile manufacturers is 
ang, “a bk Ist AS sa 1939. . pee eas Sandon aan as* . — 1, 4 attributed to new business in other lines which enabled the com- 
Tr. 68, . .Feb. 
ere Coke oe. ist 14 3 5s, 1931 sme ear ete, ‘Feb. 1,1928 pany to close the year with total sales volume of over $25,500,000. 
Franklin Fluorspar Co. 10 yr. 6% notes, 1934........... ...Feb. 1, 1928 . . 
Hudson Valley Coke and Prod. Corp., Ist 15 yr. 7s, 1949... 1. Feb. 111928 _ During the year Glidden Company made progress through 
Lake Superior Paper Co., Ltd., Ist 30 yr. 68, 1941......... ..-Mar. 1,1928 installation of manufacturing facilities, diversification of markets 
Mid-Continent Petroleum Corp., Ist 15 yr. 6% s, 1940. ..Mar. 1, 1928 





Monsanto Chemical Works, Ist 7s, 1929-1940 

National Breweries, Ltd., 1st 30 yr. 6s, 1930. 
New Process Cork Co., Inc. 5 yr. 6%s, 1930. . 
Parraffine Cos., Inc. 1st ser. B 
Phenix Cheese ‘Corp. 5 


r. deb. 6s, 1929 




















and products and control of operations through budget plan. 
New equipment will allow for 25 per cent increase in production 
with but little additional labor costs. Three new stores were 


ak oteds wtian gels ee ar. : : aise 

Pittsburgh Steel Prod. Co., lst 68, 1937 .......--.--::+-sseees ; added to the retail and service store division and plans call for 
Bort Aled Pulp € Pape Cor. tots eB and 644, 1049. “ARF. 11838 operating additional unite this year as conditions warrant. The 
Showiaiege Water & Power Co. Ist ref. 5348, 1954, Ist & ref. 5s, chemical and pigment division completed building program, the 
Sout as iat 6ise 1687 LIL ARE abt 1838 plamt at Oakland, Cal., now being in operation, and notwith- 
Somnath iver Pulp Paper i iit 618800000 -Hans 11938 standing interruptions due to construction, this division's profits 
were better than in 1926. The addition to the edible oil refinery 
was completed; Euston lead division operated at a profit; and 
Barytus mining operations were successful. Zinc mining proper- 
Stocks Sold at Auction ties in California incurred small loss due to prevailing low prices 

of ore and high cost mining development. 
During the year the company strengthened its financial con- 
Wed., January 11, 1928 $pershare dition. Current assets totaled $8,950,355, and current liabilities 

L. Day & Co., Boston 


165 Amer. Glue Co., com............ 
35 Amer. Glue Co., com............. 

Wise, Hobbs & Arnold, Boston 
6 Merrimac Chemical Co., par $50 
Wed., January 25, 1928 

Barnes & Lofiand, RR Sera atak cusia lee kaibies Sake oh aeeien eA Dba eS 
4 Amer. Druggist Synd., NS cS 5G WoSie waist b 5d ee eee 

Wise, Hobbs & Arno d, Boston... 
35 Amer. Glue Co 





$1,222,088, making working capital $7,728,267, as compared 
with $7,480,910 in 1926. Cash on October 31 amounted to 
$599,841, an increase of $154,739. Notes and accounts receivable 
after allowance for doubtful accounts, totaled $3,572,560, com- 
pared with $4,002,472, while inventories were valued at $4,756,- 





836, compared with $5,283,910. 
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Jan 928 1927 Sales Sales ISSUE Date Int. Int. Offering 
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NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
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107 1064 107 1003 102 984 9 I non Sia sales 5 ot ca ee a os ae SR euiok 1937 7 
95 95 953 94 954° 924 41 I LNA era ce Biase atKadele we ecaleeisial aera ale eiee Worcs 1937 7 
113 ed 114} 113 115 113 6 1,931 UNIO S56 5 a's ose smd de oni adideevikg iow eceneeee 1943 6 A.O 10,000 
105 oe 106 105 1054 101 24 621 NNER SI 0 OOO Ea Srex-e sb os HIS 8 etn eine eee 1947 5 M.S 40,000 
a TR ae sore 99 96 196 ai Solvay Am. “Invest. NI ak. 5 ocd sicicuew ie scncin ses cues ukestes 1942 5 M.S 15,000 
103 103 104 103 104 101} 450 8,711 SET Eo cie ns 0010 0 D5 e Kb wi SERIO R ewww whee 1946 5 F.A 120,000 
100 100} 104 101% 101 984 87 720 Tenn. Cop. and Chern PE PE CTO T een ne ee ee Ree a 1941 6 A.O ,000 
91 91 91} 91 95 91 4 SO) MR RENTON RS ng hoc Ded airs vars wines DK OME SI eH Hale ws CURES 
NEW YORK CURB 
99 98 39} 97; 99 95} 8 Rees Mra Te EOE RODE... «a o1oos a sieisiok des cee edie sieeeecsles 1946 7 J.O. ee 
983 98 v8} 97 99 96 1 Ss IE ME OG a. as die cra-ois dose wie'sld a bib cise e060 oelei 1946 7 J.J.15 3,000 
ae" “Oe sng 101 99 ae SR NO OTN ok vin vd .:6, arsinv oere ale oR tie ae we Gawain’ 1933 7 M. S. 60,000 
1024 102 102} 101 105 105 503 ee Me oS din gc ko a Sc Od areeWe cee ead mee teere 1952 5 
95 95 954 94% 101 99 206 Ree) MUMMIES ooo a, 7a iat nce 'o 50 6.955 SATE SIO MEN ICIS 1942 5 A.O. 5,000 
1014 10L4 101} 1014 102 1013 110 Re) EI oir ss <ble a lasd ara ererene Sawa RO Me UCR Rak otke 1929 6 J.J. 25,000 
100} 100% 100} 993 99 95} 481 Be: “GUNN ANNG OUI AUBIN So 5 6.6.0.5. 44.00-6 210 0.60040 04 0406 ease eee 1947 § J.D. 25,000 
me a 103 102% 103 98 30 ee PRONG Toes ac w. aararae-6¥ ies Rierewicta See wie eelee eee 1935 64 J.D. 15 3,500 
97% 97% 97 96} 98 954 1268 2,882 UNM oases 0a 5 cise eae siwane Kae ed are eweiea aca 1967 44 
a. a saya : 1004 100 1 1l NIN <4 hcg Cine sk wa Gs 6 uesehatta le sins alo is cle RIN ata eters aE eres 1952 6} 
99 99 993 98} 99% 96 nice a ENN 515-6 3 oai'g Gs hide Oo. s Ra eG me ee RSME See TRG eS 1942 5 M.S. 15,000 
101 101% 1014 100% 100; 99 339 ED RT EE i SA oie Roe cw KG, ae NERA Clee ae RES Cues aaa § = =66.C. R 
ues cen ap are 99 90 ee eS a | errno er ee ey ee 1941 64 M.N. ae 
B 103 102 1034 983 64 E,eO0 ““WHANURWOG SOMIOTEING NOD 6 Si5 0055.06. 0-500-00 046 dw 000 sob bees 1937 5} M.S. 2,500 
BOSTON 
ae ere Be 5 105 97} ee SCO RE NT oss a oo bars dase ale Cowaision!’oawe eer ery te 1941 7} F.A. 30,000 
eee 103 102 102 101 18 305 IRON os cccic ia 6,d' 5 san an a oo des aloe ler eiaTen steceees coe 10044 5 J.J 50,000 
CHICAGO 
“as ‘ 103 102% 103 101% 24 BG PIER: 9 cs Sawin t crcac dase wie eeeuees jscceeeeie Tee & Se. 50,000 
eo > a ees 101 99 SE “WUSUUNNGR SI IOTIND. POOG Sisk ciccccets cbtbecenee can stcoss. Keer Se ES 2,000 
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— American Acetate Silk Corp. Albany, $1,000. 


J R. E. M. By-Products Corp. Wilmington, $5,000,000. Aniline 
New Incorporations | dyes. 


Canadian Refractories Ltd., Montreal, $50,000. Magnesite. 
ena naan — Brinley V. Lewis, Charles B. Brown, Tom Gould. 


Formafume Chemical Co., Inc., New York, $100,000. dis- Marx & Rawolle Ltd., Montreal, $10,000. Chemical prepara- 














infectants, germicides and chemicals. tions. George G. Hyde, John G. Ahern, George B. Pudicombe. 
Simpson Chemical Corp., Rochester, New York $20,000 Doranol Products Ltd., Toronto, $2,000,000 shares no par. 

preferred, 500 shares no par common. Chemicals. Frederick H. Roberts, Leonard A. Richard, Glenn 
Henry M. Miner & Son, Newark $100,000 preferred, 1,500 A. Sullivan. 

shares no par common. Macasphalt Corp. of America. Delaware. $700,000. Chemicals. 


Page Chemical Co., Warrenton, N. C. $40,000 C. E. Jackson, Marl Fertilizer & Chemical Corp., 
W. N. Boyd. 

Shawinigan Chemical Corp., Ltd., Montreal 1,000,000 shares 
no par. Gordon W. MacDougall, William F. MacKlaier, Francis 
R. Scott. 

International Industrial & Chemical Co., Ltd., Montreal, 


Wilmington, $100,000 
shares common. 


Pratt & Lambert, Inc., reports for year ended December 31, 
1927, net profit of $1, 325 ,656 after depreciation, federal taxes 
$75,000 Kenneth Archibald, Winchester H. Biggar, Darley B. and reserves, equal to $6.54 a share earned on 202,500 shares of 
Smith. no par stock. This compares with $1,339,503, or $6.61 a share 

Acme Tank Car Corp., New York, $1,000 shares no par. in 1926. 

New Process Chemical Co., Wilmington, $50,000. 


Balance sheet as of December 31, 1927, shows total assets of 
S. Oppenheim, New York, $20,000. Paints and Dyes. 


$7,343,157, compared with $6,872,952 at end of 1926, and profit 
Dr. A. W. Chase Co. Delaware, 5,000 shares no par Chemicals, and loss surplus $2,715,334 against $2,199,678. Current assets 
drugs, medicines. totaled $4,768,832 and current liabilities $927,823 as compared 

Janome Rayon Corp. Brooklyn, $150,000 Alexander Kushman. with $4,241,296 and $973,: 


,274 respectively,at end of previous 
Elite Chemical Co., New Haven, $50,000. year. 





The Industry’ s s Stocks | 























1928 Sales Earnings 
Jan. 3ist 1928 1927 In Since ISSUES Par Shares An. pe a share-$ 

Bid Asked High Low High Low Jan. Jan. 1, °27 $ Listed Rate 1927 1926 
185 187 1984 178 1994 1344 36,900 405,800 Air ROGUCUOM........0000666 ceases No 223,445 $5.00 9 mo. 8.97 10.83 
1543 1554 1584 1514 1694 131 178,400 3,695,266 Allied Chet. D6. 6 ccccccccscs No 2,178,109 6.00 9.79 
123 1234 1234 1224 124 120 1,160 " ROM Uos Renee bhias tees 100 392,849 6.00 61.28 
18 18} 21; 18 214 8k 36,120 279,066 Am. Kantoalnansi 2 re 100 333,221 2.00 Nil oe 
sat 63 712 62 72} 28} 37,720 378,066 MU oat asics earn ge AG See uae 100 284,552 1.50 3.59 
76 764 78 704 77% 43% 796,920 7,528,433 American Can................... 25 2,473,918 2.00 4.38 
139 140 140 136% 141} 126 2,660 26,916 Dias aciigachecs beensenswe 100 412,333 7.00 33.31 
684 68; 694 56% 724 20% 98,020 1,062,966 a INNER «isc: iore ac eouacy ae 100 167,500 - ais 
92 92 934 864 924 463 10,980 UNI 6. NUM Sack ai tear are bi0 si'eiG bai ecb a6: dae 100 167,500 7.00 7 mo. 6.00 62 
44 45 46 42 49 36% 29,020 224,866 Dusations Métal EAC. 6 ccccescccs No 594,27 4.00 9 mo. 2.54 3.88 
1164 1184 1174 1104 1134 108 4,208 ee) SES Seu corti a d.cd o.oo Oluis se ae 100 50,000 7.00 9 mo. 35.51 53.15 
1754 175% 1844 1723 188} 132 166,920 4,567,133 —_ Smelt and Refin........... 100 609,980 7.50 6 mo. 11.08 23.38 
1344 135 1344 131% 133 119} 3,980 OED 5. MME asda ete hrsiece uid wanes 100 500,000 7.00 6 mo. 17.01 35.52 
94 9% 10% 6% 10} 53 22,500 80,800 oie. MEG GE LOO 5 occ eaivins oe cc. 25 193,120 9 mo. Nil eas 
64 65 64 40 514 35 36,240 119,600 We ici cence es: s6 te 25 96,560 9mo. 2.31 ane 
56 563 59% 53% 604 414 218,920 1,493,400 Anaconda Copper Mining......... 50 3,000,000 3.00 4.74 
58 59 61 56 63 38 12,180 132,443 ier” Dan. Mid eee og weer ae No 200,000 sol 6.51 6.35 
1124 114 114 113% 1123 106 50 a PER er errr err eee 100 43,000 7.00 37.31 35.23 
65 674 67} 63 70 564 5,000 25,593 aie OW Cie dis 6a ciacie:ce5s eee No 260,393 4.00 5.75 7.04 
106 107 106 1024 107 98 318 6,398 Wa S08 e vapek Soke cet oes 100 90,000 6.00 6 mo. 10.58 26.46 
107 1074 109; 105} 131% 104 31,780 1,000,933 Atlantic Refining................ 100 500,000 wate 9 mo. Nil 11.24 
43 4h 4% 4} 5 33 12,720 109,700 Butte Copper & Zinc............. 5 600,000 .50 9 mo. 0.09 32 
9} 10 10} 9 11} 7% 5,160 126,433 Butte Superior Mng.. 10 290,197 2.00 9 mo. 0.70 1.71 
704 724 74% 68 92 66 4,820 WOR. GOO Be Prod; CONG... 5. ccc eciccecs No 189,931 3.00 9 mo. 5.14 9.16 
24 2 23 li 2 1} 44,360 125,133 Calla Lead & Zinc............... 10 723,355 ee 9 mo. 0.08 a, 
214 22 23% 220% 24 14} 97,620 378,300 Calumet & Hecla................ 25 2,005,502 1.50 9mo. 0.13 75 
604 614 62 544 55 42 184,620 718,833 Certainteed Prod..........csceccs No 307,000 4.00 9 mo. 4.85 6.02 
120 119 120 121 118 106 1,300 4,800 een ae 100 43,000 7.00 9 mo. 44.82 54.30 
404 40} 42} 40 44 $33 181,320 1,380,733 Chile Copper...........cccccsece 25 4,435,595 2.50 6 mo. 1.26 2.65 
923 93% 983 904 101 66% 21,340 354,133 Columb Carbon................. No 204,131 4.00 9.41 6.51 
162 165 169} 1574 203 145 20,600 382,220 Commercial Solvents............. No 108,861 4.00 9 mo. 7.58 14.13 
85} 854 874 80; 86] 583 73,160 WO ee CHIN CWS oad ore noe vcctaccwecees No 620,000 6.00 7mo. 4.55 6.36 
125 126) 1263 «1233 126 = 120 330 3.650 So ire Pee cee ease a peeerere 100 52,930 7.00 7 mo. 47.07 70.55 
68} 694 713 64% 68 463 314,700 2,910,725 Corn Products.............sce0. 25 2,530,000 2.00 9 mo. 2.69 4.03 
138% 140 1384 1402 142} 128 1,000 14,206 MONEE Cato ins CaN Cea eRe RES 100 250,000 7.00 9 mo. 32.50 47.73 
42 43 46% 414 48} 264 101,160 919.100 Davinow Chem. ... 6. ccc cccccees No 310,000 ‘ . 
49 49} 503 40 42} 364 99,800 126,466 Devoe & Rayn A..........ccceee No 95,000 2.40 (t) 5.47 5.22 
1133 114 115; 108 114} 101 20 3,130 WISE 1s 4 tiga ss. os SeWabeins 100 18,096 7.00 6 mo. 30.41 19.70 
1164 118 120} 116} 118 105} 2,540 ene DONS COM eg os ode ccs Se eee sc 100 795,212 6.00 9 mo. 45.45 92.51 
314 316 323; 310 343]; 168 39,960 1,996,300 Dupont de Nemours............. No 2,661,658 9.50 15.45 13.98 
1644 1643 169§ 1634 1754 126} 13,340 1,364,700 Eastman Kodak................. No 2,055,340 5.00 9.50 
1293 130 130 129 1314 119} 172 2,173 ON Se arc oa 9.254 a eS 100 61,657 6.00 322.11 
94 95} 95 913 97 75} 30,200 Fed. Mining & Smelting.......... 100 50,400 35.95 
72 73 744 68: 714 464 327,620 3,246,500 Fleischmann.................... No 4,500,000 3.00 4.30 4.08 
102 1024 109} 100} 106} 34 270,220 4,443,100 Freeport Texas.................. No 729,733 4.00 9 mo. 1.47 2.48 
854 86 834 81 96% 65 461,600 2,539,100 er — Codcuesucyeeaaes 100 243,550 6 mo. 0.61 8.11 
1294 135 140}; 126 144; 107} 5,400 38,700 fd. PRET eT ere Te ee eT 100 68,742 5.00 6 mo. 4.20 27.58 
234 23} 23% 203 22 144 133,780 497,900 G lidde | SS rer eare eae No 400,000 2.00 3.03 3.41 
973 98 98 95 101 86 3,116 19,300 WME: ois ec cenwance ele aeeenes 100 71,922 7.00 6 mo. 7.35 25.98 
944 95 98} 71 78} 42 387,820 1,093,900 Gold Daas tee wee ee ewe ee Ke No 318,586 6.20 3.07 
68 68} 694 65} 703 434 14,840 * 267,400 Household Prod................. No 575,000 3.50 6 mo. 2.64 5.22 
14 143 15} 13} 163 6} 9,800 NOE eeee SAORI Rs cece cs cic sc cecset No 441,695 rend Nil 1.60 
57 59 60 56} 65 33 3,400 75,200 OS EA err ree 100 100,000 7 Nil 14.06 
974 98 993 814 89} 384 953,400 5,847,700 Intern. Nickel .................. 25 1,673,374 2.00 9 mo. 2.26 3.00 
112 113 112 110} 110 1033 200 3,470 aca areca beh ee Kh eae 100 89,126 6.00 9 mo. 46.94 62.35 
64 68} 654 683 75 63 148 POO0 SHOGNN. DMEG? osc oviee i cccsiecwiaws 100 60,771 6.00 6 mo. 2.64 8.35 
734 73} 773 72 78% 45 89,700 406,800 Liquid Carbonie C orp. Ceuta wae No 125,000 3.60 5.90 11.34 
148} 50 51 46 58} 43 2,140 Mae and Forbes. . Pree Te eee No 376,748 2.00 9 mo. 2.36 3.30 
122 127 131% 118} 1323 82 40,860 352,400 Me — NE Wile esc dusiwen Se eees No 147,207 6.00 9 mo. 8.48 9.88 
116 117 115 116 120 = 103 170 1,720 We cacdecenduténcteantetiss 100 24,750 7.00 9 mo. 55.68 67.85 
18} 18} 19} 173 20} 13} 20,700 228,300 Miami MAIO. 66. co hss was dick ddas 5 747,114 1.50 1.52 

+t Combined A and B 
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1928 Sales Earnings 

Jan. 3ist 928 1927 In Since ISSUES Par Shares An. $-per share-$ 

Bid Asked High’ Low High Low Jan. Jan. 1,°27 $ Listed Rate 1927 926 
54} 544 58} 514 56 17 134,840 1,418,400 National Dist. Prod.............. No 167,651 pee 9 mo. Nil eee 
674 68 63h 71f 69% 43 ‘860 113,400 TDN scat. dis esis auiuete No 109,795... 9mo. 1.62 ih 

131 1354 136 126 202 95 8,780 310,600 National Ae re er 100 206,554 8.00 34.34 

139 1394 139 139 139% 1314 1,020 7,900 NRG a ak sina suka kanaies 100 243,676 7.00 36.95 

113 116 116 1134 1164 104; 780 23,215 oo, Serre far 100 103,277 6.00 
26 27 283 22 27 194 97,800 395,700 Penick eee ere No 433,773 er 9mo. 1.48 1,37 

179 180 181 157 168 126 55,580 2,701,200 OS 2 Sere Tee 100 60,000 8.00 10.22 11.04 
41} 42} 43 414 43 36 27,820 146,800 St. Joseph Lead... ...cccccesee 10 1,951,517 2.50 1.85 4.21 
394 393 40} 38} 4lt 354 210,220 2,274, "700 Standen LE: & . Be See 25 24,262,532 1.00 5.01 
29 29; 31 293 34 29% 217,080 1,478, "700 Standard Oil Co. of N. Y......... 25 17,023,928 1.60 1.94 
10 11 1l 10 13 84 $15,300 392: ‘000 5 ee Eo re eee No 794,624 1.00 1.31 
74 74% 80 73 81 49 737,440 8,389,500 Texas G DE. 4640 00hetews No 2,540,000 4.00 4.76 3.69 

141 1413 145} 138 1544 98% 131,100 3,006,400 Union TD. <.aeneetce soso No 2,827,470 6.00 mo. 6.64 9.07 

6 7 6 6 10 3} 2,980 United Dyewood..............-. 100 139,183 7.00 9mo. Nil oe 
47 57 47 453 49 36} 190 BO ractosclalg win laig ha ce46\d Seance 100 500 a mo. 2.72 3.88 

106 106} 110} 102% 111 69 106,680 1,416,500 U.S BRO ssc kacaseweass coe!) Ge 240,000 5.00 7.04 

117 1193 120% 119 121 107} 400 = ES MPP re Cee re 100 60,000 7.00 35.16 
47 48 49 44 483 26} 16,890 261, ‘900 Va. Car. Chem Com. 6% pfd..... 100 213,350 er 6.73 
90 91 91 884 91 73 4,790 39900 RARER ear 100 142,910 7.00 17.54 

High Low NEW YORK CURB 
30} 304 31 29 31% 30 13,420 Acetol _ BRE AR A ere No 60, 

128} 1264 129% 120 145 67} 12,520 71,366 Aluminum Co. of America No 1,427,625 et owe 
38 384 36 364 35 34 100 400 Aluminum Mf’g Co......... No 325,860 2.00 ee 
45 45 45 394 404 26 1,060 1,200 Amer. en RS wartkewes 20 65,943 1.20 3.09 3.49 
45 45% 50 39 434 25 60,440 ORE. 2 RR rarer 20 263,772 1.20 3.09 3.49 
15} 15} 17% 14 18} 34 26,840 259,133 Amer. asi _ Se See eee No 110,000 1.00 Nil 
28 274 28 26 29 11 11,940 44,430 Amer. Solvents & Chem. pfd...... No 160, 06% Nil 
274 274 314 27 314 14 J 224/100 Anglo Chile Nitrate........... a. 1,756,750 ae Loss Loss 

(e)364 36% 394 372 434 22 480 ee eS ES, eS eee No 800, 1.28 2.49 2.63 
91 86 100% 86 117 44 14,420 321,408 Celanese Corp of Am........... - No 1,000,000 SAS 1.80 
1044 102 114 100 129% 60 5,400 68, ere ae 100 70,980 : aes 
93 93 94 89 133% 113} 1,280 24,093 Arco tr in 100 24,551 ‘ oe 
844 84} 87 84 91 84 420 «18,683 Colotex pid.........-.-.-0 000 No 164,730 3.00 5.06 
(e)135 144 1493 117 126 764 5,520 20,000 Chesebro Mfg Co.............045 25 120,000 4.00 8.06 

37 37 39% 37 384 24} 4,980 oe NR er eee £1 £12,000,000 164% 18.18 
(e)192 197 195 192 202 180 68 590 — | RAE er 100 147, 16.37 9 mo. 12.09 18.18 
(e)119 121 ~=Ci«wt. son Sat Die 18 a Re” EE a rrr 100 111,392 7.00 30.82 

“— -~ 9 7% 10 7h 780 28,500 H ~~ ~ MOND = fein cit! s'w!s\sinia\ecare siaie 10 i es 0.32 
20 20 22 18f 244 4} 83,280 1,088,133 Indus. Rayon “A”............... No 452,544... 2.27 

1223 122 1244 1144 1264 554 111,660 1,459,800 FORRS-PEORVING, 0 000k cccscccccos No ,000 ayer 4.34 
43 43 46 38} 39 374 1,9 2,266 Monsanto Chem................. No 110,000 8.09 9mo. 5.17 5.60 

194 188? 190 180 1943 178 1,93: 12,690 N. J. Zinc See a ere ere 100 490,816 8.00 14.34 
94 944 953% 934 112 604 3,840 Ne | Pere eee ee No 1,500, me 2.86 

(e)94 97 100 95 105} & 505 a ENED 5s 6.600.000 Ja bys e106 '0.8 8 08 8's 50 150,000 5.00 8.09 6.08 
9 9 93 9 144 8 1,680 a | ee ee 10 223,158 2% 6.42 2.38 
(e)275 285 287 236 335 160 775 14,285 Royal Baking Powder............ 
(e)1074 1094 108§ 104 110 100 200 eM card 40g a6 evince dae wees © 
(e)66 __ ae 684 44 125 10,425 Sherwin William................ 25 594,445 3.00 6.42 5.59 
19 19 19} 174 203 13} 8,120 ee a eee eee No 600,000 oer spate 
78} 772... ... 81h 64§ 115,220 2,073,800 Standard Oil Co. of Indiana...... 25 9,136,618 ... 6.03 
(e)66 69 9 8} 12 5 9,500 Snia Viscosa.................4-- 150 lire 6,666,66634 wae 6.86 
(e)17 173 17 16} 21 13} 200 ey ge BL rere eee 25 34, 874 mabe 

128 127; 128% 125 130 115} 5,330 NT ROE OO 65 5 6s <:0 6.0:0:04,04.0605% 5 100 1,500,000 8.00 10.43 

478 465 505 460 499 145 2,638 of i ore rie re No 78,868 sae eats 

844 85 92 83 1103 824 2,315 ee ee ere 20 687,875 8% 11.35 
70} 694 7 70 77 50} 10,600 153, ‘745 Wesson Oil and Snow............ No ; 4.00 5.26 8.71 

Bid Asked CLEVELAND 

oe oe Sete: _supeie 274 30 200) Amn: Vilsined PrG8 5.5.6 sco cess 50 70,000 7.50 2.19 

104 106 104 106 115 74h 426 Cleve-Cliff Iron No 400,000 4.00 

140 140 1124 140 108 70 214 1,018 Dow Chem........ No 100,000 4.00 ate 

ee 6 106 =107 1064 100 30 639 = eerie 100 30,000 7.00 sere 
22} 23 244 224 213 15} NS beh 5 ca kGcerepeinaes No 400,000 2.00 2.25 3.41 
974 97 974 96 100 84 555 3,126 ASR eee geist re eer on 100 71,922 7.00 6 mo. 7.35 25.98 

130 132 130 135 135 # 127 336 EC S's oa oS op ainle e's pieiere 100 215,704 RS 10.24 

1024 1084 108 109 1094 1024 1,047 4,84 | SSRI ere er ere ee 100 123,742 §.00 23.68 

ca ... 19 208 243 44 416 39,744 Seles. RAMA’. , a's bdse ses x No 452,544... 2.27 
65 68 66 69 70 44 1,057 16,722 Sherwin William................ 25 594,445 3.00 6.42 5.59 

108 110 1084 109} 109 104 371 oe aes ere eee eee 100 5, 6.00 

PITTSBURGH 
nee 244 26 334 «18 536 3010 Am. Vitrified Prod... 66s60cccscese 50 70,000 7.50 2.19 
CHICAGO 
56 56 60 52} 86 53 3,768 oo ee ee eee oe ee eT No 170,456 3.00 
85} 854 874 85 92 82 787 2 | roe rae eer eee 100 52,534 7.00 
434 43% 46 384 39 37 12,167 26,498 Monsanto Chem No 110,000 pte 9mo. 5.17 5.60 
as a ae ae 1564 127 ee 321 People’s Gas 

128 1274 129 124% 130 115} 7,440 114,458 Swift & Co...... 100 1,500,000 8.00 10.43 

ay ... 1438 1394 152 99 175 11,373 Union Carbide No 2,827,470 6.00 9mo. 6.64 9.07 
83} 824 93 83% 110 82 10,927 202,171 U. S. Gypsum 20 687,875 8% 11.35 

Bid Asked (f) CINCINNATI 

nate so rs oe 125% 1134 104 US 100 12,295 6.00 4.30 4.08 

251 253 275 249 250 £177 4,001 OBI POO Oi 5i.s cic ccnwceccsees 20 1,250,000 4.75 9.17 
624 66 66 60 624 38 3,504 12,419 United States Can............... No 62, —- 3.00 

180} 101 101 100 =6103 74 522 2,071 (Pr ie nero rere Ca 100 20,000 7.00 15.20 

High Low BOSTON 

pis ‘ini _ se 54 354 ‘ate 726 BOA AM, COM. FAG oon 0s css 
21} 214 23% 20} 17} 144 24,383 166,075 Calumet & Hecla............... ‘ 25 2,005,502 1.50 9mo. 0.13 45 
“a Pe RNG OE os nc ccpesivccssaeasa 

128} 1273 1284 1243 130} 115 1,879 LT Oe OID a 6 sie ino soe 0.0.6 460dsie 100 1,500,000 8.00 10.43 

(f) ST. a 

1194 319 «62208 2868 ss. ee 194 Certainteed Prod. pfd............ 100 

46 46 474 47 36 36 866 3,168 South Acid and Sulfur ee No 52,000 3.00 ne 
PHILADELPHIA 
95 95 100} 92 1054 74} 1,507 ee ne WO NE asses caters comeemeine 50 150,000 5.00 8.09 6.08 

116 115} 117% 1114 1184 89} 83,923 SIU BSS WRN IOS PMG. ccc oscscccscss 50 2,130,088 ee 4.59 

Bid Asked MONTREAL 
34 344 394 20 ae ROU. Sie se icuedavvaswive No 200,000 1.50 1.02 

oe “6 98 rr ae eee 100 74,561 7.00 
363 36} 43 21} Cmatn. oe Re rr No (d)800,000 1.28 2.49 2.63 
924 92 *2774 367 CANENATL. WF 6 OE Bion ose hi6 si6 se oar0 No 1,100,000 2.00 
ee pou 207 142 Sherwin William of Can.......... 100 40,000 6.00 8.84 9.54 

127 117 ee ian Catone ese (esawieraeie ce 100 34,350 7.00 
(f) BALTIMORE 

one ae cae pets 39; 37 DD) TR PRNOT MOIR 5 66s. 0:5 6sscaee No 310,000 . 

19} 19} 19} 18} 20} 15 5,835 ee NE NOES 5.0 oe oss cies eenccsass No 600,000 ° 
UNLISTED 

157 162 ibe — RUN Sri csr case aiincee ss Saas 100 21,196 7.00 7.10 
77 80 89 55 Sdeoek & Co pfd.. cs 100 33.950 4.00 7.60 
86 — ee re TE On 50 70,560 = ite 

141 145 jie ~ ar - pO Le 1 912,198 4% 

*Old stock. t Combined AS& B. (b) June 18 to Dec. 30. (d) 1927 earnings on 969,480. (e) Bid & Asked. (f) Thru Jan. 28 (g) High low. 
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The Trend of Prices 











Volume of Business Has Been 
Limited During the Past Month 


Weakness in Dynamite Glycerin Has Been Feature of 
Generally Quiet Market—Mercury Also Continues to 
Ease Off—Ammonium Chloride Quiet—Alcohol Fairly 
Steady—Calcium Chloride Lower on Competition— 
Tallow Oil Declines—Fertilizer Market Generally Firm. 


During a good portion of the month of January and early in 
February, there has been a noticeable slackening in the consum- 
ing demand for practically all items. This is a normal condition 
for this season of the year when following the rush of contract 
business during the closing days of last year and the first few 
days of the new year, there is a natural let down in the rush of 
business. As a result of these conditions the position of most of 
the markets have shown little change during the month and the 
scope of the price movements of those items which did show 
activity was very limited. 

At this time last month interest was centered in ammonium 
chloride, alcohol, glycerin and mercury in the chemical group. 
Of these, glycerin and mercury have continued their downward 
movements, while ammonium chloride and alcohol have been 
marking time from the angle of price change. The sharp drop in 
the price of dynamite glycerin to a level of 11!4c per pound, has 
been the outstanding item of the month. This weakness is 
attributed in most quarters to the surplus of stocks which con- 
tinues in evidence as has been the case during the entire year past. 
It is true that at these levels there has been some buying among 
the powder people, as this is looked upon as an advantageous 
level at which to purchase. This however, has not been sufficient 
to check the downward movement. 


The continued downward trend of mercury though not from 
the same cause as glycerin has likewise been steady. In this case 
the market has been receding from a level which had not been 
attained for years past. The reductions on this market have been 
based on the slow recessions on the London market, rather than 
any continued lack of demand on this market. Consumers here 
were a bit reluctant to purchase at the high levels prevailing 
throughout the Fall, but the volume of sale was fairly satisfactory 
to the dealers. Since the last reduction in ammonium chloride 
the market has been holding steady and domestic manufacturers 
report a good sale at current levels shortly after the decline went 
into effect. Since then the market has been rather quiet. Pro- 
ducers of alcohol state that condition in the Metropolitan district 
have been a bit better due to an increase in the volume of anti- 
freeze business. The allotment of production ruling has not 
induced any influx of business, but it is a bit early to state just 
what effect this will have on market conditions. Copper sulfate 
while still occupying a very firm position, is not in such demand 
as was the case at the turn of the year. A good deal of the South 
American export business has been taken care of and the con- 
suming demand is not so pressing. Producers are still unwilling 
to book orders ahead for more than sixty days. There has been 
no change in the price situation with the market ruling quite 
firm at the levels which have prevailed since January 1. 

Alkali manufacturers, well satisfied with the volume of con- 
tract business done for the year, are principally occupied with 
work on the movement of these items. The amount of spot busi- 
ness being done in this line is negligible at the moment. The 
positions of the market in all cases is unchanged. One of the 
leading producers of calcium chloride reduced the price early in 
February. A new manufacturer entered the producing field for 
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calcium chloride about the first of the year and there has been 
evidence of shading in price in some quarters as a result. This 
reduction by one of the old manufacturers is looked on as a move 
to meet this new competition to a certain extent. Tin salts are 
in none too strong a position and reductions, based on lower raw 
material costs, range from Ic to 1)4c per pound over the month. 


Animal Oils Weaker 


In the oils and fats group, tallow, which was the outstanding 
item of strength at the time of the last report, has reached its 
peak and is now on the decline . The decline in price is attributed 
partially to a falling off in the buying by soap makers and also to 
a sympathetic movement with the Western market which has 
also eased off somewhat. In fact, the downward movement of 
practically the entire animal oil group has been a feature of the 
month in this group. Lard oil, neatsfoot oil, oleo oil, stearine 
oleo and choice white grease have all shared in this downward 
movement. The position in Chinawood oil has not shown any 
particular revision, and with conditions in China against any 
expedient shipments from that point, sellers on this market are 
holding for higher prices. Cottonseed oil has been quiet and easy 
during the period. This has been particularly true of crude oil 
which has declined 4c per pound during the month. The spot 
price of prime summer yellow oil has not been materially affected 
by the downward movement in crude oil, though it has reflected 
in futures, which have sold off somewhat. Linseed oil has shown 
signs of a better tone and the market has been advancd a bit, 
despite quiet conditions which have prevailed. 

The movement in the fertilizer market has been varied, based 
on the activity of the individual items. Sulfate of ammonia has 
advanced during the month and the beginning of the usual sea- 
sonal inquiry is making itself felt. South American blood is also 
in a very firm position owing to an increase in the demand from 
fertilizer manufacturers, and the price has been advanced. 
While the local and Chicago market for ground tankage are 
quiet and tending toward easy, the South American market is 
firm, based on a heavy demand from Pacific Coast buyers. 
Nitrate of soda has shown a net decline of 10c per 100 pounds 
for the month and at this writing is rather quiet. While there is 
a usual volume of business in the South, the spot market is quiet, 
probably with consumers looking for further easier movements 
before placing business here. 

The following letter from our Savannah correspondent is 
indicative of the naval stores position on that market: 


Turpentine is firm at 55c per gallon. Present prices are not 
conducive to the purchase of much turpentine. There are sup- 
posed to be a small amount of holding lots on this market, await- 
ing higher prices. This period of the year is one which witnesses 
the smallest receipts. At the same time there are small receipts 
coming in all the time. Stocks at Savannah and other points are 
probably sufficient to hold the market steady and prevent it 
from going over 60 cents for the next six or eight weeks. Receipts 
of turpentine this week (February 4) were 671 bbls. sales reported 
460 bbls.; shipments, 1,989 bbls, and stocks to-day, 21,176 bbls. 


For many days prices of rosin have been going lower, and the 
present low prices should attract business and start the prices 
up again. Prices have been dropping due to the small demand. 
Offerings for sale this past week have been small, as is natural 
for this season of the year. Shipments have been heavy and 
stocks reduced materially. Stocks are, however, still consider- 
ably larger than at this time last year, due to the much larger 
crop. Receipts of rosin this week (February 4) were 4,446 bbls.; 
sales reported 3,102 bbls.; shipments 13,252 bbls. and stocks 
to-day 93,330 bbls. 
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Prices Current 


Heavy Chemicals, Coaltar Products, Dye-and-Tanstuffs, 
Colors and Pigments, Fillers and ‘Sizes, Fertilizer and 
Insecticide Materials, Naval Stores, Fatty Oils, etc. 











Chemical prices quoted are of American manufacturers 
unless otherwise 
specified. Products sold f. o. b. works are specified as such. 
Imported chemicals are so designated. Resale stocks when a 
market factor are quoted in addition to makers’ prices and 


for spot New York, immediate shipment, 


indicated “‘second hands.” 


Oils are quoted spot New York, ex-dock. 


Quotations 


f.o.b. mills, or for spot goods at the Pacific Coast are so designated. 

Raw materials are quoted New York, f. o. b., or ex-dock. 
Materials sold f. o. b. works or delivered are so designated. 

The current range is not “bid and asked,” but are prices 
from different sellers, based on varying grades or quantities 
or both. Containers named are the original packages most 
commonly used. 





Standard Purchasing Power of the Dollar: July 1914 $1.00 - 





Acetone — Following the advance of 
C. P. grade to 13c per lb. shortly after the 
first of the year there has been no change 
in the position. Sellers report an average 
demand for this season of the year, 
though the market has admittedly showed 


some slackening off since early in January. 


Acid Acetic — The market is steady 
as to price with no particular change in 
the position over the month. Following 
the usual routine conditions following the 
annual contract season, the market has 


again regained a normal stride. 


Acid Benzoic—Nothing in the way of 
price movement has developed in the 
past few weeks. The market is steady 
with a fairly good sale at 60c @ 62c lb. for 
U.S. P. 


Acid Citric — Conditions have not 
shown any particular change over the 
period under report. Domestic producers 
continue to ask 44c @ 44%c bb. for erystal 
material according to quantity. Imported 
competition is not making itself felt to any 
extent. Powdered is likewise quiet and 
fractionally higher in price. 


Acid Cresylic — Conditions on the local 
market continue quite firm and there has 
not been any tendency to reduce prices 
which are holding firm at 68e @ 70¢ gal. 
for dark and 72¢ @ 74c gal. for light. 


Acid Gamma—Has not shown any 
particular change since last reported. 
Sellers still have strong ideas as to the 
market value. Deliveries on this years 
contracts is now well under way and the 
market is quoted at $1.00 @ $1.06 lb. as 
to quantity. 


Acid Lactic — Leading producers have 
reduced the price rather sharply on this 
item and quotations are now at 4'4c @ 
5\4e lb. for 22% dark; 10c @ 10%c lb. for 
44%; 5lke @ 6c Ib. for 22% light and 

12c @ 121, ¢ lb. for 44% dark. 


Acid Formic —Unchanged since the 
first of the year. There is no particular 
demand for supplies from the New Eng- 
land mills and open quotations remain at 
lle @ 12c lb. 
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Jan. 1927 68.7c - July 1927 71.7c - Jan. 1928 65.6c 
1914 927 Current 1928 
July High Low Aver. Market High Low 
ieee es .24 24 .24 Acetaldehyde, drs 1c-1 wks.. .lb. 24 .26 .26 .24 
So ees .20 .20 .20 Acetanilid, tech, 150 lb bbl... . Ib. 123 .24 .24 23 
Acetic Anhydride, 92- 95%, 100 

mes .29 .29 .29 LW GOYS.-s05 5 sacs cease eb: 29 .35 35 .29 
haess .38 .32 .87  Acetin, tech drums..........1b. 
Acetone, CP, 700 lb drums c-1 

.02 Ji3 aa <12 MN xt Deveeeete eae SAS at a ee .13 .13 

1918 1.65 1.65 1.65 Pn LM 2 } eee eal. 1.65 1.75 1.75 1.65 
rh ee 48 .42 .42 Acetyl Chloride, 100 lb cby.. .Ib. .42 .45 .42 

Acids 
Acid Acetic, 28% 400 * _ 

1.50 3.38 3.38 3.38 eS ees || 3.38 3.38 3.38 
eee 11.92 11:92 11.92 Glacial, bbl e-1 wk. M00 Ib eae 11.92 11.92 11.92 
ae .98 .98 .98 Anthranilic, refd, bbls......Ib. 98 1.00 1.00 .98 
bec .80 .80 .80 Technicz ai, bbls... eS .80 .80 .80 

1.00 1.60 1.25 1.38 Battery, cbys IR 100 lb. 1.60 2.25 2.25 1.60 

.23 .57 .57 .o¢ Benzoic, tech, 100 lb bbls. . . Ib. 57 .60 .60 57 
Boric, crys. powd, 250 Ib 
.074 .08} 084 .084 IG cc nakcs « t0a see ee lb. .084 By 11 .084 
pues 1.25 1.25 .25 Pg a | re: ; : Silane 1.25 1.25 1.25 

1917 .85 .80 84 Butyric, 100 % > basis cbys. . _ .85 .90 90 .85 

1917 4.90 4.85 4.89 Camphoric. . hbheeae 4.85 4.85 4.85 
steisters .25 .25 .25 Carbolic, 10% los ‘50 gal bbls. ib 25 .28 28 .25 

ane gna 1500 lb drums 
res .15 15 5 ee. Se aoe, lb. .15 .16 .16 15 

1918 37 .25 29 Fe 99%, drs extra. . .lb. .25 .380 .30 .25 

ice 1 00 1.00 1.00 C hromotropic, "300 Ib bbls. 1b. 1.00 1.06 1.06 1.00 
Citric, USP, crystals, 230 lb 

.53 44} .43 4324 IB as ak aa eee b 44 .55 .55 .44 

sila .95 .95 95 Cleve’s, 250 lb bbls.. lb. .95 .97 97 .95 

1918 .60 .57 .61 Cresylic, 95 %, dark drs NY . |b. .68 .70 .70 .68 
1918 .70 .60 -634 97-99 %, pale drs NY... .Ib. 72 .74 .74 42 

vo tech 85%, 140 Ib 
1918 By | .10 cee. epee ae eae petro, Ib. Pe | «12 .12 ee! 
1918 .50 .50 .50 Gali, “tech, BUINS 6 itee kee Ib. .50 .55 55 .50 
1918 .74 .69 Aa ener lb. sine .74 .74 .74 
isa 1.00 1.00 1.00 een 225 lb bbls wks. . . lb. 1.00 1.06 1.06 1.00 
1918 57 .57 .57 H. 225 Ib bbIS WEE. ...5.5..0% Ib. 57 .63 .63 .57 
iveee .67 .65 .654 Hydriodic, USP,10%soln ebylb. .67 .67 .67 
Hydrobromie, 48%, coml, 155 

faa 45 45 45 OUYE: WEBS 65s <.0%. 5 x ces 45 48 48 45 
Hydrochloric, CP, ‘see Acid 
jf re eer re 

aie .80 .80 .80 Hydrocyanic, cylinders wks lb. .80 90 90 .80 
Hydrofluoric, 30%, 400 lb = 

.03 .06 .06 .06 TTT. rere .06 .06 06 
Hydrofluosilicice, 35%, 400 ib 

Depot 11 <al ad ee) en ene: | eae ae wal 11 tk 
Hypophosphorous, 30%, USP, 

alee 85 85 85 SL | a .85 85 85 

.019 .054 05} .054  Lactic,22 %,dark,500 lb bbls lb. 04} .054 .06 3 

.04 13 .13 .13 44% , light, 500 Ib bbls . . . Ib. ee .12} 13} 12 

Br .52 .52 .52 L aurent’ 8, 250 lb bbls..... Ib. .52 .54 54 .52 

.60 .60 .60 Metanilic, 250 Ib bbls..... .Ib. 60 .65 65 60 
Mixed Sulfurice-Nitric........ 

1918 07} 073 .073 ey N unit .07} 08 08 .07} 
1918 .O1 01 .O1 drs wks. . .S unit .O1 O14 01} .O1 
* ee .21 .18 .193 Monochloroacetic, tech bbl. Ib. .18 21 al 8 
erga 1.65 1.65 1.65 Monosulfonic, F Delt oS aa .65 65 65 

Muriatic, 18 ‘deg, 120 lb ebys 

1.15 1.35 1.35 1.35 NE or nk 100 Ib. 1.35 1.35 1.35 
1.30 1.70 1.70 1.70 20 degrees, cbys wks. .100 lb. 1-70 1.80 1.80 1.70 
5 cae 95 .95 95 N «& W, 250 lb bbls..... 95 .95 .95 .95 

Nz aphthionie, tech, 250 Ib 
1918 .55 .55 .55 Rae eee ee lb. 55 .59 59 .55 
Nitric, 36 ‘deg, 135 lb cbys c-1 
3.37} 5.00 5.00 rs | on ena Ul) ——ee 5.00 5.00 5.00 
40. a xg, 135 Ib ebys, c-l 
4.50 6.00 6.00 6.00 RO ar Be gen 6.00 6.00 6.00 
07} .11} 11 -11 Ouitie: 300 Ib bbls wks NY. lb. 11 .11} 11} Pe 
036 .08 .07 .073 Phosphoric 50 °%, 150 lb eby . lb. 08 -O8} O08} .08 
23 .19 16 163 Syrupy, USP, 70lbdre..1b. <.... .16 16 .16 
1918 50 50 50 Picramic, 300 lb bbls......lb.  ..... 50 50 .50 
50 45 .30 41} PROPIG, MOOR: os 3608s 5a lb. 40 50 .50 40 
Pyrogallic, technical, 200 lb 
; 86 86 86 PREP eer ee > cg. 86 86 86 
22} 27 27 27 Salicylic, tech, 125 lb bbl. . .lb. 27 .32 32 ae 
1918 15 .15 .15 Sulfanilic, 250 lb bbls...... lb. 5 .16 16 15 
Sulfuric, 66 deg, 180 lb cbys 
1.00 1.60 1.60 1.60 le-1 wks.... 100 Ib. 1.60 1.95 1.95 1.60 
1.00 1.20 1.20 1.20 1500 lb dr wks. ee “100 Bie Lore 1.20 1.20 1.20 
874 1.10 1.10 1.10 60°, 1500 lb dr wks. .100 lb. ..... 1.12} 1.12} 1. 
Oleum, 20%, 1500 Ib drs le-1 
1.25 1.50 1.50 1.50 ee Ga 1.52 1.52} 1.524 
<<. 42.00 42.00 42.00 40%, le-1 wks net...... ee <u 42.06 42.00 42.00 
55 .30 .30 30 Tannie, tech, 300 lb bbls. . . lb. 30 .40 .40 .30 
Tartaric, USP, crys, powd, = 
30} oF . 29} .32} 300 lb bb is a pike aed 34} .35 35 .Bb44 
cae ae .85 .85 85 Tobias, 250 -_,. - a .85 85 85 
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Butyl Cellosolve 
and 


Brush Lacquers 


BRUSH lacquers differ from automobile lacquers chiefly in their 
higher gum content and slower rate of drying. 

These two conditions require considerable quantities of high 
boiling compounds that are good gum and nitrocotton solvents. To 
meet this need the Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation now 
offers Butyl Cellosolve. 

Butyl Cellosolve (Ethylene Glycol mono butyl ether) is an oily 
liquid of faint, but agreeable odor, boiling at 170° C. It is a power- 
ful solvent for nitrocotton and an excellent solvent for gums and 
resins. Its dilution ratio for gasoline and petroleum is unusually 
high. These properties make it an ideal complement to Cellosolve 
in the manufacture of brushing lacquers. 

Brush lacquers made with Cellosolve and Butyl Cellosolve are 
practically odorless. The rate of drying can be varied from one-half 
to two hours by regulating the proportions of the two solvents, but 
in either case the final film will possess high gloss due to the smooth 
and gradual deposition of gum and nitrocotton as the Butyl Cello- 
solve evaporates. 

Neither Cellosolve nor Butyl Cellosolve contains ester groups. 
Hydrolysis and the development of acidity is therefore impossible 
in lacquers made with these solvents, thus eliminating all difficulty 


such as livering, geling and corrosion insofar as solvents are 
concerned. 


CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
Carbide and Carbon Building, 30 East 42nd Street, New York City 


UCC 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
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Albumen 
Beeswax, Yellow 


Prices Current and Comment 





Standard Purchasing Power of the Dollar: July 1914 $1.00 - Jan. 1927 68.7c - July 1927 


71.7c - Jan. 1928 65.6c 





Acid Oxalic — American producers are 
still behind on their commitments and 
with no signs of imported competition 
effecting this market, this condition is 
expected to continue for some time yet. 
Sales are being made in the Metropolitan 
district at lle @ 11%c lb. as to quantity. 


Acid Sulfuric— Since the advance in 
price of 60° degrees and oleum acid shortly 
before the close of 1927 there has not been 
any movement in any grade. At the end 
of January and early this month the 
market was rather routine, following a 
good movement over the turn of the year. 


Albumen — The weakness in egg albu- 
men which was beginning to be discernible 
when last reported here, has crystalized 
during the past month in the form of a 
5c Ib. reduction in the price of technical, 
which is now quoted at 75c lb. Demand 
for both this grade and edible remains 
slack. The outlook for edible vegetable 
albumen continues to be favorable and in 
brisk demand, although no price changes 
are reported. Prices on blood albumen 
also remain unchanged without much 
increase in demand. 


Alcohol — The enforcement of the 
allotment of production measure has not 
brought about any great desire on con- 
sumers part to take on additional sticks. 
The position of the market has changed 
little, if any, since the early part of 
January. Producers claim to see better 
conditions existing in this district, where 
the market was weakest, but there is still 
quite some shading noticeable in a good 
many directions. The anti-freeze business 
has been a bit better, but on the whole the 
market cannot be characterized as any 
firmer than was the case last month. 


Ammonia — Producers seem satisfied 
to busy themselves with deliveries on new 
contracts and with little spot demand the 
market is in rather a quiet position as to 
the volume of daily business being con- 
sumated. The price of anhydrous is 
holding quite firm and sellers are having 
no trouble in getting the full market price 
of 13%c @ 14c lb. on the sale that are 
being made. Aqua is likewise quiet at 
3c @ 3c lb. 


Ammonium Chloride — As a result 
of the reduction in price around the first 
of the year, domestic manufacturer noted 
a somewhat better demand during the 
early weeks of the year. However this 
demand has abated to a great extent and 
the market figure of $4.70 100 lbs., New 
York, interests is rather routine. Im- 
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1914 192 Current 1928 
July High Low Aver. Market High w 
“ae 2.75 2.00 2.60 — ae, Sas 2.75 2.75 2.75 
aes 2.00 2.00 2.00 Sn ee ee re. a ere 2.00 2.00 2.00 
5 aeaieNe 1.00 1.00 1.00 Tungstic, ee eee 2 1.00 1.25 1.25 1.00 
.19 .45 .45 .45 Albumen, blood, 225 lb bbls. . .1b. 5 .55 .55 45 
.40 .95 .80 .87 Egg, edi SAR. | ee .82 .82 .82 
coule's .92 Be yf 82 Technical, 100 lb drs. Seaicr 75 .80 -75 
1918 .60 .60 60 Vegetable, edible.......-.. Ib 60 .65 .65 .60 
cca .50 . 50 gS eee 50 .55 55 50 
Alcohol Butyl, Normal, 50 gal 
ese .20 .19 .19} ME cvsseed «dacs .20 .20 20 
or 204 -194 194 Drums, lc-1 wks....... ire .194 19} 19} 
seeks 193 . 18} 19 TOBE GAIA WER. o.5.0:606.5:56290s oie se 19 .19 19 
Sdike sey LOS Meee Atte Amy! (from pentane) 
ee co cakh aaa flakes IO Ot WES. on css ccss cee. 1690 2.25 2.25 1.90 
1.70 1.70 1.70 1.80 Diacetone, 50 gal drsdel...gal. 1.70 1.80 1.80 1.70 
Ethyl, USP, 190 pf, 50 gal 
2.50 3.70 3.70 3.70 re: Mee cas 3.70 3.70 3.70 
yokank 50 © 4.50 Anhydrous, drums........gal. 50 5 .55 50 
Completely denatured, No a. 
90 pf, 50 gal drs drums 
191? .52 .374 .46 BUI cisscthcveoac = putes 52 .52 52 
; No. 5, 188 pf, 50 gal drs 
1918 .29 .42 drums extra......... “Sar .50 .50 
eee 46 .25 .40 i | nee .46 .46 46 
caine ® 1.00 1.00 1.00 Isopropyl, ref, galdrs......gal. 1.00 1.25 1.25 1.00 
pees 1.00 1.00 Propyl Normal, 50 galdr...gal. ..... 1.00 1.00 
ses 80 .80 .80 Aldehyde Ammonia, 100 gal dr Ib 80 .82 .82 80 
= crude, 300 lb 
1918 65 .65 65 EOE reer 65 65 65 
Alpha-Naphthylamine, 350° lb 
1917 .35 .35 SOR - PRB ao 0S ee viens asaee 35 .37 37 35 
um Ammonia, lump, 400 Ib 
2:75 2 2:35 .° 9546 3.08} bbls, le-1 wks....... 100 lb. 3.25 3.30 3.30 3.25 
hrome, 500 lb casks, wks 
5.00 5.25] § 5.25 eo. near Daren ee 5.25 5.50 5.50 5.25 
Potash, lump, 400 Ib casks 
4.00 3.50 3.10 3.43 Sree 100 3.10 3.20 3.20 3.10 
Chrome, 500 lb casks wks 
5.00 5.25 5.25 O28. fF eee 100 lb. 5.25 5.50 5.50 5.25 
er ground, 400 . bbls 
Sire 3.75 3.75 3.75 rr a | eee 3.75 3.75 3.75 
17.00 27.00 26.00 26.08 Pres encode Metal, c-1 NY. 100 | rr 26.00 26.00 26.00 
Ch — Anhydrous, 275 |b 
pens 35 .35 35 oniarain ate toe tee 35 40 40 35 
shale. 96%, light, 90 Ib 
3 17 a7 17 BOR iis Se cienito awe , 17 18 .18 17 
Paces 23 .23 23 Stearate, 100 lb bbls.......Ib. 23 24 .24 23 
Sulfate, Iron, free, bags c-l 
1.25 1.75 1.75 1.75 EEO [| Se 1.75 1.75 1.75 
.874 1.40 ° 1.35 1.354 Coml, bags c-1 wks..100 Ib. ..... 1.40 x 1.40 
er 6. 2245 1.15 Aminoazobenzene, 110 lb kegs. | ee 1.15 1.15 1.316 
Ammonium 
.25 134 .10 .10 Ammonia, anhyd, 100 lb c: oe ee) eacus 13} 134 .134 
.04} 03 .024 .03 Water, 26°, 800 Ib drdel....Ib. ..... .03 -03 
aeleiers .21 .21 21 Bifluoride, 300 lb bbls..... Ib. 21 22 .22 21 
.08 .083 .082 .08% Carbonate, tech, 500 Ib cs. . .Ib. 08? 09 .09 083 
Chloride, White, 100 .? bbls 
6.25 5.05 4.85 5.00 WEB istss sa ctcaciecd 4 4.70 5.15 5.15 4.70 
05} 07 -05} 06 Gray, 250 |b bbls we 5.40 5.75 5.75 5.40 
.10 11 mb | 1l Lump, 500 lb cks spot. . . 4 Bp || -114 11} 11 
caec 15 15 15 Lactate, 500 lb bbls... ... “ib. 15 16 .16 15 
.15 .06 .06 .06 Nitrate, tech, casks........ Ib. 10 .10 
bee a .274 .274 .274  Persulfate, 112 Ib kegs.....Ib. 273 30 .30 273 
Phosphate, tech, powd, 325 lb 
hana .18 .18 18 Bole ae gdb. aie rdare .18 .18 .18 
2.60 2.30 2.55 2.41 Sulfate, bulk c-1....... 100 lb. pecan 2.45 2.45 2.40 
2.60 2.55 2.35 2.42 Southern points i evaveus i ee 2.55 2.55 2.55 
Nitrate, | 26% nitrogen 
31. wf ammonia meee 
RP 59.70 56.858 57.56 ha eta acevo o'6- oi -.--- 60.85 60.85 60.85 
nehate 55 .55 .55 Ouitenpantia, ee ve 55 .60 ‘ 55 
Amy] Acetate, (from pentane) 
1.55 2.25 1.90 2.103 cRNA ERS RIRAS = gal. 1.90 2.25 2.25 1.90 
Alcohol, see Fusel Oil......... 
.103 153.15 .15 Aniline Oil, 960 lb drs........ Ib 153.16) 16}. 153 
.32 41 41 .41 Annatto, fine ai itabtera ata a aadee lb .41 48 48 41 
Anthraquinone, sublimed, 125 lb 
sarin 90 .90 9e  appgaRR eee: .90 1.00 1.00 .90 
Antimony, metal slabs, ton _ 
aioe 11; .14 12 a a ee a a ee 09  .113 093 
.03} 15} .14 15 Needle, powd, 100 lb es . 15} .16 .16 
Ch — soln (butter ob 
1918 17 By Y | Oe a oe bie cig aany aimee be 4 18 18 17 
.06 .16} .16} - 16} os 500 Ib bbls......... ib: 16} 17 ae 16} 
.114 .28 .254 . 26} Salt, 66%, tins.........0s- lb. 
.18 .20 .16 .17} Sulfuret, golden, bbls...... Ib. 16 .20 .20 16 
.15 .42 .374 .38 Vv ermilion, PRS oi ars 8-4-6: 5-0s a 38 .42 .42 38 
.14 .18 .18 -18 Archil, conc, 600 Ib bbls...... ie Sac «an | 12 
.08 12 12 .12 Double, 600 1D DDB... 6228s lb. 14 15 15 14 
eSpace 16 .14 15 Triple, 600 Ib bbls.........Ib. 16 18 18 16 
a 15 12 134 Argols, 807%, ¢ DN sc cs ccc eee Makes 08 .08 08 
er 08 .03 .06 oude, 30%, casks........lb. 15 16 .16 15 
.05} 10} .10} .10} Arsenic, Red, 224 lb kegs, es. .Ib. 104 11 me 10} 
.03 : .034 .04 White, 112 Ib ee = 03} .04 03 
“eae 14.75 14.75 14.75 Asbestine, at rer Sores 14.75 14.75 14.75 
Barium, Carbonate, 200 Ib nae 
esate 47.50 47.50 47.50 WER ic 6 cwiicucccen cuscwnee. Gree .00 7.00 
.13 12 .12 12 Chia, 112 lb kegs NY... .Ib. .12 12} .12} 12 
30.00 65.00 57.50 60.70 Chloride, 800 lb bbl wks...ton 55.50 60.00 60.00 55.50 
1916 13 .13 .13 Dioxide, 88%, 690 Ib drs... lb. 13 134 .134 1 
rere .043 04} 044 Hydrate, 500 lb bbls... «aD .045 04} 04} 
.053 .074 .07} .O74 Nitrate, 700 lb casks....... Ib. 074 .08 .08 O74 
Barytes, Floated, 350 lb bbls 
17.00, 23.00 23.00 23 eer ee ton 23.00 24.00 24.00 23.00 
eanle. “watt > aerweet oe lice Bauxite, bulk, mines.........ton .00 8.00 5.00 
.39 .40 .37 .39 Beeswax, Yellow, crude bags. . Ib. 37 .38 .38 .37 
.40 .46 .38 43 Refined, cases........... lb. 42 43 .43 42 
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TROUBLE SHOOTING! 
When your superintendent cries, “Nothing 
but trouble, trouble, trouble with 
that material’---don’t blame 
him. Tell your Secretary 
to wire Alton Barium 
for a car of material 
and all your 


troubles will 


vanish. 








BARIUM CARBONATE SODIUM SULPHIDE 














BARIUM CHLORIDE SLUT eal Bl) 50°-32° CRYSTALS 
BARIUM SULPHIDE oo 
(BLACK ASH) hat} 
RMS 
Lvery Step in 
TRADE MARK Drycess is Tested 
Samples on Samples on 
ras. BACKED in Gum-Wood Request. 








Barrels Parafine Lined 
SODIUM 
SULPHIDE 

(30°-32° CRYSTALS) 
Alton Barium Products Co., Alton, III. 


TON 
PRODUCTS 
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Benzaldehyde 
Chloroform 


Prices Current and Comment 





Standard Purchasing Power of the Dollar: July 1914 $1.00 - Jan. 1927 68.7c - 





porters will now meet these price levels, 
though they are not faring any better as 
to sales. 


Ammonium Sulfate — The expected 
price advance alluded to last month has 
materialized in a 5c Ib. advance with the 
market still in strong position. The usual 
seasonal demand is beginning to make 
itself felt and the southern resale market 
is quite active. 


Aniline Oil—Demand during January 
has been quite brisk and producers are 
holding the market steady naming 15c lb. 
in tank cars and 1534¢ @ 16c lb. in drums. 


Antimony — During the closing days 

January there was a noticeable im- 
provement in the volume of sale. The 
spot market has a firmer tone and quota- 
tions were heard last week at 93e lb. 
f. o. b. New York, for material to arrive. 
Spot quotations were generally held firm 
at 9'4c lb. Stocks are reported as none 
too plentiful at these levels. 


of 


Arsenic — Little is heard of any 
activity, though sellers claim to be getting 
about 4c lb. for business being consum- 
mated at the moment. The market is 
about as usual this season of the year. 


Barium Chloride — The demand for 
both domestic and imported material has 
fallen off during the past few weeks and 
the market can be characterized as routine. 
Domestic makers continue to name their 
schedule price as the market level, but 
imported is offered somewhat below these 
levels. 


Bees Wax Increased demand for 
white wax when last reported proved to be 
only a temporary one and was soon fol- 
lowed by a decline in price to 55¢ @ 56c lb. 
Both grades of yellow continue unchanged 
with crude at 37¢ @ 38c lb. and refined at 
42c @ 438c lb. 


Beta Naphthol—This market has been 
devoid of features since the close of the 
contract season. Interest centers on the 
delivery of these contracts. The market 
is held at 22c @ 24c lb. as to seller and 
grade. 


Benzene—At the close of January 
business was rather quiet in this territory, 
though leading sellers maintain that there 
is no shading of the quoted levels of 21c 
@23c gal. It is now an admitted fact 
that the 2lc level is being done on sales 
of tanks with little success in getting the 
higher level. For the drum lots the price 
is held at 26c gal. The output of benzol 
is still below normal, though the ovens are 
gradually resuming operations. 


200 














July 1927 71.7c - Jan. 1928 65.6c 
1914 292.7 Current 1928 
July High Low Aver. Market High ow 
474 .58 .56 .57} Wrens, GANEEs sacs sa dense .56 .58 .58 -56 
Benzaldehyde, technical, 945 tb 
pees .65 .65 .65 drums EES | .65 .70 .70 .65 
Benzene, 90%, Commercial, 3000 
Saws .23 21 .22 gal tanks wks........-.gal. .21 .23 .23 31 
ree .23 21 522). GR Sake WOES. 6 55 6 ccc .21 .23 .23 .21 
Benzidine Base, dry, 250 lb 
Ste .70 + | .70 Sree ere a .70 .74 .74 .70 
chiar 1.00 1.00 1.00 Benzoyl, Chloride, 500lbdrs..Ib. ..... 1.00 1.00 1.00 
ee Pee ee ie, Ce ee ar Benzyl, Chloride, ‘tech drs....lb. ..... .25 .25 .25 
saa .24 .24 .24 Beta-Naphthol, 350 Ib bbl wk. 1b .24 .26 .26 .24 
Naphthylamine, sublimed, 200 
ees 1.35 1.35 1.35 se eR igs 1.35 1.35 1:35 
eee 63 .63 63 Tech, 200 lb bbls..........1b. .63 .65 65 .63 
75.00 80.00 80.00 80.00 Blanc Fixe, 400lb bbls wks...ton 80.00 90.00 90.00 80.00 
Bleaching Powder, 300 lb drs 
1.20 2.25 2.00 2.23 c-1 wks contract....100 lb. ..... 2.2* 2.25 2.25 
700 lb drs c-l wks — 
ee 2.25 2.00 2.02 ee PEP ee 2.00 2.00 2.00 
3.00 3.75 4.75 4.474 Blood, Dried, FOB, ny? Tnit cane 5.10 5.25 5.10 
jens UighGk: “Riess eee “5 a ae eS i 5.00 5.00 5.00 
enue VARNRA Makes  “Sagey S. American shipt........Unit ..... 5.00 5.00 4.95 
Blues, Bronze isis Milori 
He .30 .28 .29 Prussian Soluble. ....... Ib. .28 .30 .30 .28 
28.50 38.00 29.00 29.04 Bone, raw, Chicago.......... ton 29.00 30.00 30.00 29.00 
eo .06 .06 06 Bone, Ash, 100 MI MOES:.. 5. 5.49% lb. .06 .07 .07 .06 
| .02} 08} .08} .06 Biack, 300 Ib bbls... ...... | ere .08} .08} .08} 
20.00 30.00 28.00 29.46 Meal, 3% & 50%, Imp....ton 32.00 37.00 37.00 32.00 
04 .044 .045 .043 Borax, crys, 500 lb bbls....... lb. .03% .044 .05 .03% 
.07 mp | me b .11 Bordeaux, Mixture, 16% pwd. lb. a8 aa .12 Re 
.034 .08 .08 .08 PORGAs WUIRs.. 5s aden 6s sisee Ib. .08 .10 .10 .08 
55.00 28.00 26.00 27.30 Brazilwood, sticks, shpmt..... lb. 26.00 28,00 28.00 26.00 
1918 .60 60 .60 Bronze, Aluminum, powd blk. Ib. .60 1.20 1.20 .60 
pittatet .55 55 .55 Gold, t bulk... b. .55 1.25 1.25 .55 
Butyl, Acetate, normal drs lce-1 
Jee 1.60 1.42 1.52 Sareea ie”. | Mapes 1.60 1.6¢ 1.60 
cr 1.55 1.42 1.47} Tank, drs wks.. ee | ane 1.5& 1.55 1.55 
anes 1.00 1.00 1.00 Se sconds ary, 50 gal drs.... .gal 1.00 1.05 1.05 1.00 
eee e .70 .70 .70 Aldehyde, 50 gal drs wks...Ib. ..... .70 .70 .70 
eee: 34 34 34 Propionate, drs.......... ‘Ib. 4 .34 .36 .36 34 
cats .60 .60 .60 Stearate, 50 gal drs........Ib.  ..... .60 .60 .60 
hoe ee 57 57 57 Tartrate, fo eer A! | .57 .60 .60 soe 
1918 1.50 1.35 1.42? Cadmium, ‘Sulfide, bowee.."... lb. 1.35 2.00 2.0C¢ 1.35 
Calcium 
—— Acetate, 150 lb bags 
| see 3.50 3.50 i er: | Pr 3.50 3.50 3.50 
damuaise., 100 lb bbls c-l 
pastel Ss 07} 07} 07} WKS oe eeeeeeeeeee eel. 07} 08 .08 O74 
re .05 .05 .05 oT OG | ne mE | .05 .0€ .0€ .05 
Carbonate, tech, 100 lb haus 
ietakia 1.00 1.00 1.00 nnn renee es RT 1.0¢ 1.0¢ 1.00 
Chloride, Flake, 375 Ib = 
1918 27.00 27.00 27.00 he re is rere 26.00 27.00 26.00 
Solid, 650 lb drs c-1 fob to 
12.00 “S200 SUA REO a a ohn oe es ee ton 20.00 22.00 23.00 20.00 
feast 52.00 52.00 §2 .00 Nitrate, 220lb bblsc-1 NY.ton ..... 52.0C 52.00 52.00 
eas .09 .09 .09 Phosphate, tech, 450 lb bbls. Ib. .07 .08 OF .07 
Camphor, American, refined 250 
.42 t2 .62 .68 SL RE eA oS ee .62 .62 -62 
Japanese, ref, slabs, 100 lb 
.444 .69 .60 .66 SS eee: Perret. Ib. .60 .61 .61 .60 
SetesGe |. niateace 64 .....  Camwood, Bark, ground bbls. lb. ee 18 .18 .18 
22 .33 .33 .30} Candelilla Wax, bags........ lb. . 26 oat .28 .26 
eaaee'y Decolorizing, 40 lb bags 
aes .08 .08 .08 B iocslage aia uae Sede ae .08 15 15 .08 
Black, 100-300 Ib cases 1e-1 
Gaile < 12 12 12 ee ae 12 12 12 
Bisulfide, 500 Ib drs le-1 
.064 .054 .05}3 SOE I i ce oe eee lb. .05} .06 .06 .054 
a ee .06 .06 .06 Dioxide, Liq, 20-25 lb cyl...Ib. ..... .06 .06 .06 
Tetrachloride, 1400 ‘lb. drs 
.073 .07 .07 .07 Be, Se ee ee lb. .07 .074 .074 .07 
.50 .50 .50 -50 Carnauba Wax, Flor, bags....lb. ..... Nom .50 .50 
Sareate .90 .54 .60} No. 1 Yellow, bags........lb. .56 .57 .60 .56 
.32 .37 .24 .3l No. 2 N Country, bags..... lb. .35 .37 .38 .35 
.42 .68 48 .56 No. 2 Regular, bags....... lb. .53 .54 .56 .53 
vies .18} .154 -17 Casein, Standard, ground.... .lb. Mi lg ce . 18} PY yg 
ee .34 .26 .323 Celluloid, Scraps, Ivory es... .lb. .26 .30 .30 .26 
Memon 18 18 18 BNE, DOWNES 6.6 cay cc 0 se co eke .18 .20 .20 .18 
keane .34 .26 .323 Transparent, cases........Ib. .30 .32 .32 .30 
eecie 1.40 1.40 1.40 Cellulose, Acetate, 50lb kegs. .Ib. ..... 1.40 1.40 1.40 
ere .03 .03 .03 Chalk, dropped, 175 lb bbls. . .Ib. .03 .03} .03} .03 
.03 .02 .02} .02 Precip, heavy, 560 lb cks...lb. ..... .044 -043 .044 
.04 -044 .04} .044 Light, 250 lb casks......... Ib. .02} .034 .034 .02} 
Charcoal, Hardwood, lump, bulk 
Weise .18 .18 .18 oN ERE RR EL: 2 .18 .19 .19 .18 
Willow, powd, 100 lb bbl 
1918 .06 .06 .06 pelea aR RAP Ib. 06 063 .06 06 
Santee .04 .04 .04 Wood, powd, 100 lb bbls.. im .04 .05 .05 .04 
ore .03 .02 .03 Chestnut, clarified bbls wks, . .024 .03 .03 .02 
.04 .02 .O1} .02 25% % tks be ee Ie eae .02 .02 .02 
sees .05} .054 .05} Powd, 60%, 100 lb bgs wks. lb. ..... 044/5 044/5 .044/5 
a cbiate .064 .064 .064 | Powd, decolorized bgs wks. .lb. .054 .06 .06 .054 
8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 China Clay, —% blk mines.ton 8.00 9.00 9.0u 8.00 
ere .01} .013 .014 Powdered, bbls............lb. .O1} .02 .0% .012 
> 10.00 10.00 10.00 Pulverized, bbls wks......ton 10.00 12.00 12.00 10.00 
14.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 Imported, lump, bulk. ton 15.00 25.00 25.00 15.00 
re .03 .03 .03 Powdered, bbls............lb .03 .03} .034 .03 
Chlorine, cyls 1e-1 wks a 
1918 .08 .08 Ee er ren he eee 708 .09 .09 .08 
Liq tank or multi-car lot cy cn 
1917 .053 .04 .04 wks contract............ Le ae eae .034 -03} -034 
Se Rs 100 lb 
1918 .07 .07 .07 OT TOL WEB oo ionic t ss0 «tue .07 .07 .07 
.19 .20 .20 .20 Chloroform, = 1000 lb drs. . Ib. .20 «22 .22 .20 
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J. & J. ROGERS COMPANY oe CHERRY RIVER PAPER CO. 
Ausable Forks, N. Y. Richwood, W. Va. 
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ANOTHER 
HESE paper mills, GROUP reduce the cost of bleaching. 


through years of opera- ine ; 
Hiei, te F nem: wal of MILLS This vaiuavble economic 


; ice has been intensified 
their satisfaction what con- ° iN nace? 
; . n 
stitutes efficient production ee by the policy of the EBG 
sniallianiie organization: the produc- 
D tion ofa high standard prod- 


EBG is the pioneer Liquid uct, maintenance of an 
Chlorine. Introduced 20 D unexcelled container and 
years ago it has been applied transportation service, and 


to elevate the quality Liquid Chloiine engineering counsel of 
of paper products and 


the highest order. 
MAKE 1928 an EBG YEAR! 


Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 


PIONEER MANUFACTURERS of | LIQUID CHLORINE 


Plant: NIAGARA FALLS,NY 1371 
Main Office, 9 East 41st Street, New York 
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Chloropicrin 
Ferrous Chloride 


Prices Current and Comment 











Standard Purchasing Power of the Dollar: July 1914 $1.00 - Jan. 1927 68.7c - July 1927 71.7c - Jan. 1928 65.6c 
* 1s . 1914 io 3 7 Current 1928 
Bleaching Powder — Since the closing july 2 bow awe. Basket High - 
of the contract season, the spot inquiry a 1.00 1.00 1.uu al ropicrin, eo ul cyls... to. 1.00 1.35 1.35 1.00 
: yh cae mY .26 . 263 hrome, Green, CP.........1b. .26 .2¢ .29 .26 
has been routine. I his is a normal con- .034 064 .06}  .06} Commercial.”............. Ib. = 061 ll .064 
dition for this period of the year and 11 17} .16} 16}  Yellow............... Ib. . 163 17 17 - 164 
; - Chromium, Acetate, 8% Chro ne 
sellers are holding to the openly quoted | ..... .05 04} 043 bls. + 400 i be Ib. 043 053 .053 042 
1918 05} 054 054 20° soln, 400 Ib bbls.....Ib. ..... 05} 05} 054 
levels of $2.00 @ $2.25 per 100 lbs. |" * 27 97 ‘27, Fluoride, powd, 400 Ib bbl. Ib." ” /27 "28 "28 97 
gisaiesa B44 344 .344 | Oxide, green, bbls..........1Ib .344 . 35} . B54 .344 
‘ Oe Se ORT Oe wel, Phe re 9.50 9.00 O.06 (Dent et Bes. oss scence bbl 9.00 9.50 9.50 9.00 
Blood — Continued activity among the 1.00 2.10 2.10 2.10 Cobalt —_. black, bags... ‘Ib. 2.10 2.22 2.22 2 10 
. ° . " .48 .92 He id .85} Cochineal, gray or black bag. A : : 
stock feeding interests neo with the 42 .92 ‘77 873 C Teneriffe ~~ i OO. ~ ee > “an “sn 
i , 7 ili man 13.75 13.573 12.90 12.97 opper, metal, electrol. . .100 lb. : : . ; 
first evidences of 2 heavy ertilizer dema d, .13} .163 .16} . 164 pe liven 400 lb bbls..... lb. -16} 17 -17} .16} 
has placed this commodity in a very |..... .28 .28 .28 Chloride, 250 ib bbls pape: Ib. oe 28 28 38 
+4 . . TNA (alipe eeeaaee .48 .48 .48 yanide, 100 PS 5 F ‘ : ; 
strong position in South America. This | ©: "": 16} 116} 116} Oxide, red, 100 Ib bila: -°-"Ib: 116) 1717164 
j Sub-acetate verdigris, 4 
has been reflected i an advance there sa .28 18 Bi bg 18 JS ES earn ore lb. .18 .19 .19 18 
$5.00 a unit. Prices of $5.00 unit are 4.00 5.00 4.75 4.9123 Biltate, bbls o-1 wks. -100 lb. 5.05 5.10 5.10 5.05 
: . : — — sugar bu 
being quoted at Chicago while the New | 13 99 17.00 13.00 13.33} scatter. on 13.00 14.00 14.00 13.00 
York market is at $5.10 with little interest | ----- 1.25 1.25 1.26 ane, 100 BeUDIS. 5:45 100 lb 1.25 1.35 1.35 1.25 
2 Cotton, Soluble, wet, 100 lb 
eing shown. : : HAO... IBS le ne Piet aa ; : ; ; i 
b h 80 40 40 40 bbls Ib 40 42 42 40 
ones 42.00 20.00 33.75 Cottonseed, S.E. bulk c-l...ton ..... Pome th paleo eee 
a, nen 42.00 20.00 29.85 MealS.E. bulk........... bis Pehncsia. Coke 0 ees Sees 
Bone Meal — Demand from feeding | 26.50 35.00 21.50 30.38 7% Amm., bags a oe 26.00 37.00 37.00 36.00 
interests continues good and prices are 233.27 22 24 cabbie a nye’ peak b. 26 27} 274 26 
, j i .53 .40 .40 .40 reosote, USP, 42 lb cbys..... .40 42 4 i 
steady, with but small stocks available at | 118 3) 39 (30 Oi Natural’ S0galdre, sal. 17,119.97 
first hand. Remains at $32.00 @ $37.00 1918 25 25 25 10-15% tar acid........ gal. 1 23 .23 a 
t 25-30 % CAENOIG . 5. 565s gal. 
on. 1918 17} 17} .17} Cresol, USP, drums......... lb. 25 28 .28 25 
.07 en .16 _ . udbear, E nglish. Tee = Ba 2 3 — .%y 
. .05 18 .15 | Yutech, Rangoon, 100 lb bales .16 Pe | ‘ .16 
Borax — Sales are being made at an | '* ‘05, = 05} 054 _,Borneo, Solid, 100 Ib bale Ib... "18 118} 1184 
i j c j i yanamide, bulk c-1 wks mm. 
ordinary gait and the market is holding | i i ie Oe ee lb. .06 07 .07  .06 
steady at the moment at 334¢c @ 4%c lb. | ..... 3.92 3.77 3.843 Dextrin, corn, canary... WOOD: .55: 1.674 1.674 1.674 
300. 8/87 3:72 3.78} White, 140 lb bgsc-1...100]lb. ..... ne a: : 
as to seller and quantity. Reports are 054 084 084 08} Potato, Yellow, 220 Ib bgs...Ib. 372 3.72 3.72, 
i x i .054 .08 0 .C ite. 0 ee ae | . r P 
heard of cheaper prices for borax a bit | -0 ‘08t ~—_|08 ‘08 Tapioca, 200 Ib bags le-i...Ib |... ‘08 084 .084 
later on due to an expected cheaper cost of | ..... 3.80 3 .80 3.30, Diamino henol, 100 Ib kegs. : Ib .08 3 ont 5 3 
: . : aaa 2.95 85 2.& iamylphthalate, drs wks...gal. ..... : - ‘ 
production. Consuming interest in the | °*'"' 3.25, 3.25, 3.25: Dianisidine, 100 ib kegs. ..-- Ib. “2:85 2.90 2.90 2.85 
c j a ee Or ee 31 .29 .304 Dibutylphthalate, wks....... S icmest ; : : 
market isfair, tts 5 ‘55 ‘55 Dibutyltartrate, 50 galdrs....lb. | .20 131  .314  .294 
eas .23 Pes <a pr ter ner cong ag hel er _ 55 = ‘= ‘a 
j — is too earlv ag | ----- 2.15 .15 .15 iethylamine, 4 : are i .23 ; : Z 
Calcium Arsenate — It is too early as | ----- 1.85 1.85 1.85 Diethyl carbonate, drs...... > ania 2°15 2.15 2.15 
yet to report any noticeable activity. 1918 55 .55 55 a “ie Ib drs....; > 1.85 .= — a 
rs ee eee ae eee .20 .20 .20 iethyleneglycol, drs........ A .55 6 ‘ 3 
With the bulk of the consumption based | '''') Mono ethyl other, : oe si 4 .10 2 — 2 
DERE Bl sksiu; <auase-. Leathe - sews ono butyl ether, drs a .25 .35 ; F 
uss the extent of the boll weevil eit tt er .64 64 .64  Diethylorthotoluidin, drs... . .Ib. 64 -67 67 -64 
nothing the way of a better consuming ox Diethyl phthalate, 1000 Ib 
demand is looked for until the Spring | “***’ 35 oa - Diethvinlfae, ‘nideniiiel. “> pi ne a Hs 
S alers mav buv for | :---:: .30 .20 25 Se ER te Saree b. 3 : : : 
when some Southern dealers may buy for | ----- 2°60 2.60 2.60 Dimethylamine, 400ibdrs...Ib. ..... 2.62 2.62 2.62 
replacement In anticipation of a good 1918 .32 .30 my eee a mr ri 340 = ”- : - .30 -32 = - 
RTO OS eee ea: 45 45 4 imethylsulfate, 100 oe 45 .50 P 3 
movement this summer. 1918 "153 15 '15} Dinitrobenzene, 400 lb bbls...Ib.  .154 16} 16} 15} 
aes 118 ‘18 18 Dinitrochlorine, 300 Ib bbl. - Ib. -18 9 19 18 
Calcium Chloride — Owing to the | j918 15 15 15 sarge tore vl 15 16 16 15 
iti , } initronaphthalene, s 
competition of a new factor in the market | 1917 32 32 FACET ie steaming AEP ET lb. 32 34 34 32 
and a consequent shading of the estab- 1918 31 31 31 Dinitrophenol, 350 Ib bbls... .Ib. B81 .32 .32 aL 
lished price by this factor, another maker oou8 be ee iy Diorthotoyguanine, tb * ad ans ie a 
, ; ice $1.00 ton to | -:::: : , : PE se waste ep aars aio -85 -90 : - 
has reduced the carlot price $1.00 ton to 1918 48 45 '45} Diphenylamine............. Ib. 145 ‘a7 47 "45 
$20.00 ton f. o. b. works. Demand for |..... ... ea aie Diphenviguanidine, 100 lb bbl. Vb .68 By “an = 
E : . . eee eer : . ; ip Oil, 25%, drums......... .2€ .30 .30 . 
calcium chloride is none too brisk at the “2. 49.00 “> 45.25 a Divi pods, bgsshipmt....lb. ..... ~ a. a 
: o42 ; .04 : .04 DG ag cas oo en ete oe ME. fctertece om. Nom om. 
moment and there is some competition | 1913 ‘84 "72 "672 Egg Yolk, 200 ib cases... lb. "':76 17 ; 76 
for what business there is available. Epsom Salt, tech, 300 Ib bbls 
1.00 2.00 1.75 1.874 he.) eee ee 1.75 1.75 1.75 
.22 45 .o¢ 43 Father, Pride —" Bite are. lb. 6 .38 .38 .37 
; male ; ithy cetate, 85 “ster, 110 
_ Candelilla Wax — Further falling off | 90 90 90 ES a cicesacaea BP hc 75 80 75 
in demand has occasioned lower prices, a | ..... 4.20 ie 4.08 . 99% gal drums........ = ee 1.10 1.10 1.10 
: ° oe) Mi geass E . ; rlanili a .O& : i ; 
decline of 1c lb. having occurred during | ‘**"' -50 -50 "30 Bromide, techy drums... Ib — ‘3 ‘2 701 
: » Se |e 22 22 ; oride rums Mae” cae as .22 .22 ; 
the past month. It is now quoted at 26¢ | -:--: 3.50 3.50 3.50 Lactate, drums works... . . eal. Smee 3.50 3.50 3.50 | 
@ 27c lb. 1918 .30 .30 .30 Methyl Ketone, 50 gal drs..Ib. ..... .30 .30 .30 
ous 45 45 .45 Oxalate, drums works...... Ib: .45 .55 55 45 
ee ee be See By -70 .70 Ethylene Bromide, 600 lb dr..Ib. ..... oa: .70 -704 
Carnauba Wax — Despite reported - ie - Chlorhydrin, ee = i P + 
fe Sar ae ae ‘ : ; EOS oer 4 ‘ P 85 2 
strong positions of primary markets, | °°°!: 115 .1l 11} Dichloride, 50 gal drums...Ib. ..... 11 1] .11 
local conditions and lack of demand have | -:::: .30 .30 .30 Glycol, 50 gal drs wks... . .Ib. -30 -4C .40 -30 
: Ethyl Ether, 50 gal drs le-1 
caused a further falling off of the market peers = = = - a aichale eaeoee gal. .cess by <a 
here. Prices on Flor are purely nominal, | 8.00 20:00 20:00 20.00 wi Buea O; 20°00 25500 25:00 20:00 
there being no stocks available, but No.1 |°:::: 15.00 15.00 15.00 Powdered, bulk works.... . ton 15.00 21.00 21.00 15.00 
Ferric Chloride, tech, crystals 
Yellow has declined to 56c @ 57¢ lb.; a eee .07} .07} -97} r 475 rome eta 7 Pe. . lb. 07} .09 09 -074 
2 North Country to 35¢ @ 37c Ib. SS kins Somide> Abie? taki a nboatinns ate .05 .06 .06 .05 
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CHEMICAL BUSINESS STEADY 


January, 1928, has suffered in no way 
by comparison with January, 1927, and 
while the new year has not displayed as 
yet any particularly strengthening in- 
crease in the volume of trade as a whole, 
nevertheless, the market is in good shape 
with a strong undertone. Continually 
we note the failing tendency of “‘hand to 
mouth” buying. Throughout the con- 
tract season of last autumn and since then 
the character of our orders, booked and 
shipped, bears out this contention. There 
is a cogtinually greater tendency on the 

art of wise buyers to cover ahead, a plain 
indication to us of greater confidence in 
the trend of business and the increasing 
belief that the chemical markets are not 
going to show materially lower prices. 


Formic Acid—85-90%—Shipments are 
arriving at fairly frequent intervals and 
stocks are available in our numerous ware- 
houses for quick shipment. Inquiry is 
fairly active and prices are well main- 
tained. 


Oxalic Acid—The demand is very good 
for this time of the year, with supplies 
lentiful. A slightly easier tone is noted 
in the domestic grade, whereas the im- 

orted, on the contrary, is, if anything, 
higher than heretofore. 


Sal Ammoniac—The demand for this 
is not equal to the supply, with the 
domestic product somewhat easier. The 
imported grade, however, still commands 
considerable attention. 


Barium Carbonate—Recent reduc- 
tions in the price of the imported have 
brought about better demand. Buyers are 
showing more interest in this, owing to a 
possible increase in the tariff. 


Naphthalene Flakes—With Spring in 
the offing, the consumers are showing 
more interest and indications are that a 
good demand will be experienced shortly, 
in view of the attractive prices, at which 
the product is offered. 


Sodium Acetate—This product is in 
very brisk demand, with supplies ex- 
tremely limited. Market advances have 
taken place as a result. 


100 YEARS AGO 


On March 7th, 1828, John Quincy 
Adams, President of the United States, 
submitted to the Senate, terms of a 
Treaty between the United States and 
the Chippewa, Menomonic and Winne- 
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bago Indian tribes, respecting property 
rights of the Indians—many of these 
Indians resided in New York State. 





Treaties of amity, commerce and navi- 
gation between the United States and 
Prussia was negotiated with the State of 
Prussia and some other countries of Europe. 





Great Britain with her vast Merchant 
Marine and manufacturing interests, was 
in position to dictate rather severe terms 
of trade with us, which became modified 
later, to give us better position in the 
world markets. 





This company had been in_ business 
twelve years, and was coming into 
prominence as a source of Chemicals and 
Dyestuffs for the industries. Aaron Innis, 
one of the founders and a partner of 
Gifford Sherman and Innis, conducted 
a freight service on the Hudson. The 
products of our Poughkeepsie plant were 
shipped to New York and other points 
along the Hudson, in his own River 
transportation Company vessels. 








Chicago office 722-24 West Austin Ave., 
situated a few blocks from the ‘‘Loop,’’ it 
is close to action—yet removed from the 
traffic ‘“jam’’. Convenient for shipment 
and spot stock delivery. The warehouse 
stocks are quickly accessible to our Chicago 
customers. 


Chemical Markets 


100 Years Ago—Continued 


The Empire of Russia was at war with 
the Ottoman Porte (Turkey) over trade 
disputes. 





President Adams proclaimed removal of 
discrimatory custom tariff against produce 
of the Kingdom of Hannover brought to 
our shores on Hanoverian vessels. This 
was done under Congressional Tariff Act 
of 1824 because of reciprocal removal of 
previous discrimination against American 
produce and shipping. 











EDITORIALS 




















Every American chemical producer, big 
and little, has his own cards and appar- 
ently we are going to have an opportunity 
to play all of our trumps in a good stiff 
game in which the I. G’s. and the I. C. I.’s 
and all the rest are anxious to have a seat. 
They are welcome at the table so far as 
we are concerned—there is room for all. 





Charlie Brown, Bill Luhrs, Bob Heron, 
Joe Hamilton and Mace White have gone 
back from the Isco sales convention to 
their work in Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Cleveland and Gloversville respectively. 
The dope that they and all others assimi- 
lated seems to have registered, for orders 
pile up. Service does count and that was the 
principal subject of discussion among our 
sales forces at the recent gathering. ISCO 
SERVICE means what when and where 
the customer wants. 





Despite the young hurricane late in 
January, which smashed up shipping and 
communication all around Manhattan 
Island, our spot stocks kept our customers 
supplied when their incoming shipments 
were delayed by one of the worst passages 
that many an “old salt’? remembers. 


And now don’t forget the subscription 
price to “‘Isco News Notes” is a postal 
card with your name and address mailed 
to us. 


We accept no cash for subscriptions but 
we do guarantee our advertisers. 
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Fish Scrap 
Hoof Meal 


Prices Current and Comment 





Standard Purchasing Power of the Dollar: July 1914 $1.00 - 


Jan. 1927 68.7c - 


July 1927 71.7c 


Jan. 1928 65.6c 





No. 2 regular to 53c @ 54c Ib. With any 
sort of demand, prices here should advance 
as stocks in both Brazil and Germany are 
reported in strong hands and being held 
for higher prices. 


Casein — The spot market for Argen- 
tine has eased off considerably during the 
past four weeks and standard ground 
material is now quoted at 14%c lb. c. i. f. 
or 17c lb. duty paid, with a possibility of 
shading this figure on a firm bid. Domes- 
tic material if offered at the same levels. 
There is not much noticeable in the way 
of consuming interest. 


Chlorine — For the past two weeks, 
business has been routine in most sections. 
The contract season just closed has been 
satisfactory in every respect to the man- 
ufacturers. Quotations are at 5e lb. for 
car lots on contract and range to9%c in 
smaller lots. 


Copper Sulfate — The tight position 
of the market during the early days of 
January has subsided. A good portion of 
the export demand, which furnished the 
stimulus to the market at that time has 
been cared for. Sellers still are unwilling 
book contracts further ahead than 
sixty days. There has not been any 
change in the status of the domestic con- 
suming markets. These buyers continue 
to show a moderate interest in the market. 
Sellers have receded a bit from their ideas 
of $5.15 100 lbs. for futures and are willing 
to book business at $5.05 @ $5.10 accord- 
ing to position and quantity. 


to 


Copperas — The market has shown no 
change as to price since last reported, but 
with stocks in limited supply, sellers ideas 
are firmer and no sales are known of below 
$13.00 ton bulk and $18.00 ton bulk in 
carlots. 


Dextrin — The market continues un- 
changed as to price and is in a firm position. 
Canary is quoted at $3.77 100 lbs. and 
8%c lb. 


yellow though this latter grade is not so 


potato at for both white and 


firm as canary. 


Divi Divi — Reports from Asia Minor 
still lack any evidence promising relief. 
Prices are still nominal and stocks prac- 
tically unavailable. 


Egg Yolk — Conditions in China still 
prove handicaps to any great production 
and maintain the market here in strong 
position. 


@ 77c lb. 
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Prices are unchanged at 76c 











1914 .3:2:7 Current 1928 
July High Low Aver. Market High Low 
2.80 5.60 4.15 4.69 Fish Scrap, dried, Ss Eee Nom. Nom Nom 
Acid, Bulk 7 & 31% Bice 
2.50 3.50 4.24 3.563 Norfolk & Balt. basis...unit ..... Nom. Nom. Nom. 
.08 .14 123 .132 Flake, White, bbls......... ee Nom. Nom. Nom. 
.40 1.10 .90 1.01} Flavine, lemon, 55 lb cases. . .lb. 1.10 1.16 1.15 1.10 
.40 1.10 85 .89 Orange, 70 lb cases........ lb 1.10 1.15 1,36 1.10 
eee i. Serer errr 
es” 25.00 25.00 25.00 ae eS ae. fe 3s eee Saale Jeeae 
avec Mande <geae. “ns oe oe Ey eee | eates mega rae Pee 
—e aniline, 100 Ib. ..... 25.00 25.00 25.00 
wean .389 .39 .39 ee .39 .42 .42 .39 
.08} 5324 .08} .10 USP, 400 Ib bbls 1c-1 wks. . .08} .09 .09 .08} 
sane .U2 .02 ‘023 Fossil Flour... . eeimene .024 .04 .04 .023 
as aKa 15 00 15.00 15.00 Fullers Earth, bulk, mines...ton 15.00 20.00 20.00 15.00 
Se 25 00 25.00 25.00 Imp, powd c-1 bags.......ton 25.00 30.00 30.00 25.00 
aS .174 .17}3 .174 Furfural, 500 lb drums.......lb. .17} .19} .19} .17} 
1.10 1.69 1.35 1.59 Fusel Oil, 10% impurities....gal. ..... 1.35 1.35 1.35 
.01} 04 .04 .04 Fustic, chips Pneteten esas cae Ib. .04 .05 .05 .04 
ee .20 .20 .20 Crystals, 100 Ib boxes......Ib- .20 .22 .22 .20 
.06 .09 .09 -09 Liquid, 50°, 600 lb bbls. . . .Ib. .09 .10 .10 .09 
.08 .20 .20 .20 Solid, 50 Ib boxes......... Ib. .20 .23 .23 .20 
12.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 Sticks SEES ORE Pets er ton 30.00 32.00 32.00 30.00 
1918 .50 .50 .50 G Salt paste, 360 lb bbls..... lb. .50 .52 .52 .50 
.12 .20 .20 <0 GRIGIO a) 5 ca ease cn as lb. .20 .21 21 .20 
04} .08 i ee Gambier, common 200 lb es... Ib. .08 .09 .09 .08 
1917 .12 .12 12 25 % liquid, 450 lb bbls. . . ,Ib. 12 14 .14 12 
05% .23 % |! Pit g Singapore cubes, 150 lb be. lb. me | .12 ae Pe | 
We fae 45 .30 .43? Gelatin, on. 100 lb cases... .Ib. 45 .50 .50 45 
ae 3.14 3.14 3.14 BGG8, O60 INS ds vance 100 Ib. 3.14 3.24 3.24 3.14 
Glauber’s Salt, tech, 250 lb bags 
.60 1 05 1.05 1.05 ee a. Une oF pr? 100 lb. 1.00 1.05 1.05 1.00 
Glucose (grape sugar) | 70- 
ees 3.24 3.24 3.24 80° bags c-1 NY. 00 lb. 3.24 3.34 3.34 3.24 
Tanner’s Special, 100 ib bags 
ene 3.14 3.14 3.14 Sack gee ETT ag wea 3.14 3.14 3.14 
12 .20 .20 .20 Glue, medium white, bbls. 2 .20 .24 .24 .20 
.18 22 22 .22 Pure white, bbls. . . Pe: 22 .26 .26 .22 
.193 29 .22 .24 Glycerin, CP, 550 Ib ep... Ib .17} .18 .19 .174 
.19} 25 .17 .21} Dynamite, 100 lb drs...... lb. “114 12 15 -114 
Rsk poke oo Maia meats Saponification, tanks.......1b. .09 .09} .10} .09 
rR EF ER Ot toe Soap Lye, tanks...........Ib. .08 .08} .094 .08t 
ee 15.00 15.00 15.00 Graphite, crude, 220 lb bgs..ton 15.00 35.00 35.00 15.00 
ees .05 .05 .05 Flake, 500 lb bbls.........1b. .06 .09 .09 .06 
Gums 
Gum Accroides, Red, coarse and 
Rk te .033 033 .033 fine 140-150 Ib bags... .1b. .033 04} 04} 034 
ssa .06 .06 .06 Powd, 150 lb bags.......Ib. .06 .064 .064 .06 
we .18 .18 .18 Yellow, 150-200 lb bags. .lb. .18 .20 -20 .18 
Animi (Zanzibar) bean & pea 
25 .40 35 .39 250 TD COS0R. «5s sce lb. .35 .40 .40 .35 
caatle .60 .50 .574 Glassy, 250 lb cases......lb. .50 .55 .55 .50 
Asphaltum ,Barbadoes 
.05 .09 .09 .09 (Manjak) 200 Ib bags. .Ib .09 «13 .12 .09 
15 .15 .15 .15 Egyptian, 200 lb cases..... lb. .15 Py f mh yf 15 
Gilsonite Selects, 150 lb bags 
36:00 58:00. -SB300 BB O0. Qs wikiiiebiesk choos ceases ton 55.00 60.00 60.00 55.00 
Laan .10} .07 .10 Batavia Dust, 160 lb bags. .lb. .10} ep | Pe .104 
aeee .18} .17} .18} E Seeds, 136 lb cases... .lb. Bi .17} .17} .17 
F Splinters, 136 Ib cases sand 
bares .14 .09 as oe a eee = .14 .144 .144 .14 
pies 34 33} .34 Singapore, No. 1, 224 lb waa .30 .303 .304 .30 
.14 . 224 Fe | .22 No. 2, 224 lb — ae bite lb. .20 at oat .20 
.08 .14 a i | 12 No. 3, 180 lb bags. Ib. .14 .15 15 .14 
Benzoin Sumatra, technical, 120 
.34 .35 .30 .30 MNO 5 5 cae So Ftee .33 35 .35 .33 
Copal Congo, 112 lb bags, clean 
aan .14 .12 .13 ig ae 3 .14 15 lo .14 
12 08} .08} .08} Dark, amber.. sca 0a 08% .09 .09 08} 
.18 12 .124 12 Light, Bee oss ee iG lb .124 .14 .14 .12§ 
.25 35 .35 .35 WOOP WRIES. 666 cecces Ib .35 .36 . 36 .35 
Manila, 180-190 1b baskets 
15 .16 .16 16 SN a re re lb. .16 . 16} . 164 .16 
nas 15 .15 15 eb ee ae 5 15 .154 . 154 .15 
shes .14} .13 .13} RMN As a 5s) 56c5 0560 4 8 6 6.8 wD .13 .134 .134 .13 
pee ae .16 .16 .16 Pale bold, 224 lb cs. «ab. .16 .18 18 16 
.08} .14 .12 .13 errr b .12 123 .12 .12 
mee ee .07} .07} .074 East Indies chips, 180]b bagslb. .073 .08 .08 .O7} 
‘aioe, Seat Acoee: ” Seen Pale bold, 180 lb bags.. .Ib. Pe ig .17} .174 ole 
sues Pe i i a Fg ey Pale nubs. ....-- ++. Ib. .14 .144 .144 .14 
es bia.” . Super vel Dewan Pontianak, 224 lb cases... .Ib. 
.13} .29 .25 .264 Pale bold gen No. 1..... Ib. .25 254 . 254 .25 
.07 .19 .13 .15} Pale gen chips spot...... Ib. .13 .14} .144 .13 
Damar Batavia standard 136, .23 234 234 .23 
ones - 264 . 264 .25 RR ere. lb. 
acm .14 .13 .13} Elemi, No. 1, 80-85 lb es. . . lb. .13} .14 .14 13 
er .13 12 12 No. 2, 80-85 lb cases.....Ib. .13 .134 .134 .13 
‘sae .13 ab | ll No. 3, 80-85 lb cases. 1D 12 13 .13 +12 
Kauri, 224-226 lb cases "No. 1 
.50 .67} .57 Mee: ee et ns sie ee lb. .50 .57 .57 .50 
.32 -444 .38 41 INO. SB YMIE DOB. 6 35 6355.54 lb. 35 .38 .38 .35 
Brown Chips, 224-226 lb 
.074 .14} .10 .12 Ree: b. .10 12 12 .10 
sane .42 .38 .40 Bush Chips, 224-226 lb 
RE EI ee lb. .38 .40 .40 .38 
Pale Chips, 224-226 lb cases 
Koala .31} .244 25 PW Nein s coaches os ce .244 26 26 244 
Sandarac, prime quality, 200 
.19 vi .25 25 lb bags & 300 Ib casks... lb. .26 a7 ff .26 
1917 12 12 .12 Hematine crystals, 400 lb bbls. - Rg .20 .20 a Wy 4 
1917 .09 .09 .09 Paste, 500 bbls............Ib..... 11 ll pe 
.02 .034 .034 .034 ———- 25 %, 600 lb bbls wks i. .034 .033 .03} .034 
Soeur 16.00 16.00 16.00 bee Cea ects DIRE ate a 16.00 16.00 16. 
eens .60 45 .56 Be er vot BO pal dre WKS... TD. oes .60 .60 .60 
i wee .80 .62 .72 Hexamethylenetetramine, drs .lb. .62 .65 .65 62 
2.60 3.35 2.75 3.08 Hoof Meal, fob Chicago..... unit 
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A (She Thre Shields that \* 
Guard Pigment Bein ke 


Your good name—and by that same token, 
your very existence in business---is inevitably 
bound up in the basic quality of the paints 
you manufacture. 









if 


Ob+¢. 4| 








As no paint is better than the pigments in it, 
guard your pigment quality jealously by 
choosing only lithopone or zinc oxide with 
reputation as secure as your own. 


This certainty is offered“you in the three best 
known pigments in the paint industry: 








. Re ‘Snow Cap’’ Zinc Oxide 
a oan Sf \ 5% leaded. Its whiteness and uniformity recom- 
ot et oe mend it for formulating high-grade paints. 

A ‘*‘Tomahawk’”’ Zinc Oxide 


A quality pigment 35% leaded. Consistently uni- 
form, permitting positive formulae standardization. 


**Grasselli White’’ Lithopone 


Highly resistant to continued exposure; neutral; 
opaque. A brilliant white that stays white. 











THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Established 1839 CLEVELAND 
New York Office and Export Office: 347 Madison Ave., cor. 45th St. 


Branches and Warehouses: 





Albany Charlotte Milwaukee Philadelphia 
Birmingham Chicago New Haven Pittsburgh 
Boston Cincinnati New Orleans St. Louis 
Brook'yn Detroit Paterson St. Paul 


GRAS SELLI GRADE 


C4 Standard Held High for 89 %ars 
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Hydrogen Peroxide 
Naphtha 


Prices Current and Comment 





Standard Purchasing Power of the Dollar: July 1914 $1.00 - Jan. 1927 68.7c - 





Epsom Salts— Both imported and 
domestic are about the same as at the turn 
of the year, with consuming inquiry rou- 
tine and the market fairly steady at the 
levels offered. 


Ethyl Acetate — The reduction of early 
January has been followed by another 
decline in price owing to the competition 
among producers and these latter are 
freely offering at 75c @ 80c gal. as to 
quantity. Sellers do not profess any 
alarm at the easy trend of the market. 


Glauber Salts — While business in this 
territory is progressing, there is still a 
weak condition in New England, where 
competition from imported and low 
domestic offers has forced the market to 
open quotations of 75¢ @ 80c 100 Ibs. end 
with reports of even lower prices on firm 
business. 


Glue — A good consuming demand is 
still noticeable on this market and prices 
are holding up quite well as a result. 


Glycerin — On a continued weak mar- 
ket dynamite grade has shown a drop in 
price for the month of from 3c to 3%c per 
Ib. At the time of going to press the 
market was quoted at 11%c lb. Some 
fairly good business was reported at these 
levels, as consumers feel that it is a good 
buy at these levels. A surplus of stocks 
on the market is the primary reason for 
this unlooked for weakness. This con- 
dition has been in evidence since this 
time last year and has taken its toll in the 
price. While the other grades are not so 
noticeably weak, they too are lower at 
17%c lb. for chemically pure; 9c lb. for 
saponification and lye, 8c lb. 


Mangove Bark — Decreasing stocks 
and lack of replacements are said to be the 
basis for price advances during the past 
month. Quotations are now at $45.00 ton. 


Mercury — The trend of the market 
for the past month has been downward. 
Quotations at this time in January were 
at $126.00 flask and at present offers are 
heard at $122.00 flask, with a possibility 
of shading this figure on a firm bid. In one 
direction offers are heard fractionally 
below this level. Importers are exper- 
iencing a fairly good demand, though 
buyers continue to hesitate in the face of 
the gradual easing of the market and as a 
result sales are not as brisk as they might 
be on a somewhat firmer market. The 
London primary market is none too 
strong, having experienced a 10 shilling 
cut in price early this month. This fact 
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July 1927 71.7c - Jan. 1928 65.6c 
1914 23:27 Current 1928 
July High Ww Aver. Market High Low 
cancu 3.90 3.00 3.57 South Amer. to arrive....unit ..... aeees Seer vate 
—— Peroxide, 100 vol, 140 
enka .30 .22 .24 reese .24 .26 .26 .24 
1917 13 13 .12 esc 51°, 600 Ib bbls... .Ib. 12 15 15 12 
.58 1.28 1.20 1.27 Indigo Madras, ee lb. 1.28 1.30 1.30 1.28 
ee .14 .14 .14 20% paste, drums.........lb. .14 .15 15 .14 
are .074 .074 .074 Solid, powder.............lb. .07} .08 .08 .074 
Iron Chloride, see Ferric or 
Ferrous 
.04 .09 .09 .09 Iron Nitrate, kegs........... Ib .09 .10 .10 .09 
1.12} 2.50 2.50 2.50 NTN OPN. o: 0.0.0:0:0:6 100 lb 2.50 8.25 3.25 2.50 
pase .10 .10 .10 Oxide, English..........Ib. .10 -12 -12 .10 
raed .024 .024 .024 eee .024 -034 .034 024 
pene .85 .85 .85 Isopropyl Acetate, 50 gal drs. gal. .85 .90 .90 .85 
-11} .29 ae .19 Japan Wax, 224 lb cases..... Ib. .18} .184 .19 .184 
asaee 60.00 60.00 60.00 Kieselguhr, 95 lb begs NY....ton 60.00 70.00 70.00 60.00 
Larch Extract, 25%, 600 Ib bbls 
beens .032 .03% .03 "Spe elipe plate .03} .04 .04 .033 
vox .08 .08 .08 Powd, 100 lb bags wks.... .Ib .08 .09 .09 .08 
ee 14.00 13.00 13.33 Lead Acetate, bbls wks. . .100 lb 
= crystals, 500 ‘Ib. bbls 
ae | 86:00. 26300. JB38. Res ce ees ccs 100 lb. 13.00 13.50 13.50 13.00 
.04 .15} .13} .13 Arsenate, bbls 1c-1 wks..... lb. .13} .14 .14 .134 
.90 7.80 6.20 6.78 Metal, c-1 NY........ _— i oreo 6.25 6.25 6.25 
.072 .14 .14 .14 Nitrate, 500 lb bbls wks....Ib. ..... .14 .14 .14 
.17} it «ad eae OS Saree. .173 18 .18 .17 
oe .10 .08 .09 Oxide Litharge, 500 Ib bbls. ‘Ib. eae .082 i .08 
.054 “Oo! .09% .10 , 500 lb bbls wks.....Ib. ..... .092 .09 09 
.05} .09 .09 .09 White, 500 lb bbls wks.. Ab. aiarets .09 .09 .09 
.05 .09 .08} .08} Sulfate, 500 Ib bbls wk...Ib. ..... .08} .08} .08} 
beens 4.50 4.50 4.50 Lime, ground stone bags. . i gaices 4.50 4.50 4.50 
eae 1.05 1 05 1.05 Live, 325 lb bbls wks. .100 Ms: sven 1.05 1.05 1.05 
Lime Salts, see Calcium Salts 
1918 .15 .15 .15 Lime-Sulfur soln bbls....... .09 -10 -10 .09 
Lithopone, 400 lb bbls 1c-1 wks 
a a) oe) | Seer «(Se Oa 06} —-.06 
.05 .08} .08} .08} Kageoem 51°, 600 Ib bbls..... .08} .08 .08 .08 
.O14 .03 .03 .03 hips, 150 ib RAMIN GS 6ieissecesaceta ib: .03 .034 .03 .03 
.06 .12 «12 .12 Solid, 50 lb boxes.......... | eee .12} 12 .123 
15.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 gapebanasecenetenae Ret: ton 26.00 27.00 27.00 26. 
ees 07} +.074 + +.074 ~Lowergrades.............lb. 07} = .08 ‘08 ‘074 
Re .30 30 .30 Madder, Dutch............. i .30 .30 .30 
30.00 48.00 4800 48.00 Magnesite, calc, 500 lb bbl..ton 48.00 50.00 50.00 48.00 
Magnesium 
——e Carb, tech, 70 lb 
1918 .064 .06 . ef RARE eR = -064 | -063| .06 
Chloride flake, 375 lb drs c-1 
ere 37.00 37.00 37.00 Ltebneaeetieeee RO soses, Stee Mreae “87560 
seaiis 33.00 33.00 33.00 Imported shipment...ton ..... 33.00 33.00 33.00 
Sows 31.00 31.00 31.00 Fused, imp, 900 lb bbls NY ton ..... 31.00 31.00 31.00 
Fluosilicate, crys, 400 lb bbls 
ee .10 .10 .10 kia aak a Ricaiaty ate .10 -10} -10} .10 
Oxide, USP, light, 100 lb bbls 
was .42 .42 .42 CO RE re arene -42 .42 .42 
Sorted .50 .50 50 Heavy, 250 lb bbis......Ib. ..... .50 .50 .50 
Dewees .123 .09} 114 _—_ Silicofluoride, bbls.........lb. .09} 10} .10} .092 
ceieree .23 .23 23 Stearate, bbis.... ........:0 00+ Ad. .23 25 .25 .23 
Manganese Borate, 30%, 200 lb 
.20 .24 .24 .24 ee ee Be! éethes .24 .24 .24 
.06 .08 .08 .08 Chloride, 600 Ib casks...... Ib. .08 .084 .08} .08 
aaa .05 .044 .043 Dioxide, tech (peroxide) drs.lb. 
Ore, powdered or granular .48 .50 .50 .48 
ean .03 .03 .03 TORO Fog, DIB so.5. 565.660 008s .03 .034 .034 -03 
oui .04 .04 04 80-85 Zo, DORE kc ons. ¢ bo 5 eee .04 .04} ‘oat .04 
re .05 .05 .05 85-88%, bbls...........Ib .05 .05} .05 .05 
eA .07 .07 .07 Sulfate, 550 lb drs NY.....Ib. .07 .07} .07} .07 
saraie’s .034 .034 .034 Mangrove 55%, 400 lb bbls. . .Ib. .034 Nom. Nom. .034 
erat 39.00 34.00 37.54 Bark, African. | -........-ton 45.00 45.00 45.00 40.00 
8.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 Marble Flour, Bulk. ..... 0:05 10.00 12.00 12.00 10.00 
1916 129.00 99.00 119.09 Mercury metal....... 75 lb fsck 122.00 123.00 127.50 122.00 
1918 awe 42 .72 Meta-nitro-aniline .......... lb. .72 .74 .74 By 
ee 200 lb 
1918 1.70 1.70 2.70 RR a ocsncnetcuxnees 1.70 1.80 1.80 1.70 
Meta-phenyiene-diamine 300 Ib 
1918 .90 .90 : oe “rere yr .90 .94 .94 .90 
Meta-toluene-diamine, 300 Ib 
1918 By <42 TS... RBs hvac centiceecsanse ta .74 74 t2 
, See eee ee Methanol (Wood Alcohol), drs 
45 .80 55 S| iy SARE Ree ae ore. Aor .55 .55 .55 
.50 .87 .57 .74} oro "oy 2. drums oe oe gal. ae acea .57 .57 .57 
bokee | SeUaE® Skee Deena Pure, drums lc-1.........gal. 48 .50 .58 .48 
ines / een. Newietic. leanwe Synthetic, drums le-1.....gal. 48 .50 58 .48 
Satara .80 .75 .78 Denat. grd. tanks.........gal. 45 47 .75 .45 
Siesea's .95 .95 .95 Methyl Acetate, drums.....gal. ..... .95 .95 .95 
ore .88 75 .66 Acetone, 100 gal drums...gal. ..... .80 .80 .80 
ee 1.00 .85 .92%? Anthraquinone, kegs.......lb. 85 -95 95 .85 
aan% .55 .55 .55 Chloride, 90 lb cyl........gal .55 .60 .60 .55 
irate .03 .03} .03} Mica, dry grd. bags wks......lb. 65.00 80.00 .00 65.00 
eats .05 .05} 054 Wet, ground, bags wks.....lb. 110.00 115.00 [115.00 110.00 
eae 3.00 3.00 00 Michler’s Ketone, kegs.......lb .10 0 .10 
Monochlorobenzene, drums see, 
Chlorobenzene, mond...... lb. 
peeae .70 .70 .70 Monoethylorthotoluidin, drs. .lb. 70 -75 75 .70 
Monomethylaniline, 900 lb dr 
1918 1.05 1.05 BOB owns a ce eawesaaaes ce . «wees 1.05 1.05 1.05 
Monomethylparaminosulfate 100 
ake 3.95 3.95 3.95 MOORE icicsizissacuce, “Sas 4.20 4.20 3.95 
.06} .064 .064 .063 Montan Wax, crude, i we .064 .07 .07 .06 
bisa .04 .04 .04 eer 25%, liq bbls... . . Ib. .04} .043 “Ost .04 
ee .08 .08 .08 % Solid, 50 lb boxes.... ab, .08 .084 .08 .08 
je te un on ite ton 48.00 50.00 50.00 48.00 
27.00 37.00 23.50 35.24 + Sie eee eueta cease _ eae 0.00 40.00 38.00 
27.00 37.00 30.00 36.62 BONS vie ccnkensce ee sssau 40.00 40.00 38.00 
Naphtha, v.m. & p. (deodorined) 
.10 <1 .18 a Serre sie: | SNe 18 .18 .18 
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Reg.U.S. Pat. Off 


ANILINE 


and 


NITROBENZENE 


(Oil of Mirbane) 










Skill acquired by the production of many 
millions of pounds of ANILINE and NITRO- 
BENZENE in the past decade is responsible 
for strict product uniformity. 








Diligent research by du Pont Chemical 
Engineers during that time has yielded such 
important improvements in quality as to 
establish new standards of PURITY. 


When you purchase DU PONT ANILINE and 
NITROBENZENE you obtain chemicals of un- 
surpassed purity that does not vary from 
one shipment to the next. You have this 
assurance whether you buy in drums or in 
tank cars. May we submit samples for 
comparison ? 

























E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Dyestuffs Department, Sales Division 


WILMINGTON DELAWARE 












Branch Offices 






Boston, Mass. Chicago. TIl. Philadelphia, Pa. 
274 Franklin St. 1114 Union Trust Bldg. 126 South Front St. 
Charlotte, By fal o2 New York, N. Y. Providence, R. I. 

232 W. First St. 8 Thomas St. 709 Hospital Trust Bldg. 






San Francisco, Cal. 
569 Mission Street 
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Naphthalene 
Phthalic Anhydride 


Prices Current and Comment 





Standard Purchasing Power of the Dollar: July 1914 $1.00 - Jan. 1927 68.7c - 











July 1927 71.7c - Jan. 1928 65.6c 
. . = . or 1914 27 Current 19 
does not te nd toward an upward reac tion. july th teow —— Market High Low 
In fact, since the peak of over an $130 Naphthalene balls, 250 lb bbls i 
eek eena tanaka aot WH " i .023 .06 .054 at Ee ee ere rr. Sree: .06 .06 .06 
a flask was reach d last Fall the market | 7” 044 .044 04} Comhed, chipped bgs wks..Ib. ..... .044 .044 .044 
has been slowly easing off to its present .02 05 04} ‘043 Flakes, 175 lb bbls wks..... ar 05 05 .05 
: eS ae eee aes) ee ee a oe, vt | I .21 Nickel Chloride, bbls kegs... . lb. ‘21 .24 .24 al 
level. i918 35 135 "35. Oxide, 100 lb kegs NY..... lb. 35 :38 '38 135 
1918 09 .084 083 Salt abl, _ +. — i ees .09 .093 .09} “O88 
iis 1918 -08} .08 .08} Single, 400 lb . : eee lb. .08 .09 .09 .08 
Methanol — While some of the largest ‘ ; Nicotine, free 40%, 8 Ib “tine . " 
REET Se I ae (ee 1.25 1.10 1.24 2+ ie a IR 1.25 1.30 1.3 1.25 
producers contend that sales have been | °:"": 1.10 1.10 1.10 _ Sulfate, 10 ib tins... 2.2... en 1.10 1.10 1.10 
of much better volume during the past | .--.-. 13.00 13.00 13.00 Nitre C ake, 500 lb bbls. .... ton 13.00 14.00 14.00 13.00 
. rae . Nitrobenzene, redistilled, 1000 
two weeks, there is no doubt that sales 064 10} 094 094 ‘ Ib drs wks Se wae ggle: 10} 10} .103 103 
ave bee rj actic , ‘ Nitrocellulose, regular rums 
have been made in practically all quarters tio 40 40 40 a 2 7 => tm Ree 40 
at prices well below the schedule of prices Low viscosity (soln only) 
1. OPAL 2S" i Naha ay Rare er .55 .55 .55 Grade 1 drums, wks....... Ib. -55 Nom. Nom. .55 
which have been in force up to the present | |. °! ‘50 50 “50 J Grade 2 drums, vin va lb. .50 Nom. Nom. .50 
ae, .| on o tery cottefan. 3.05 3.60 3.35 3.53 itrogenous Material, bulk..unit ..... 3.3 3.35 3.35 
time. h I _ sellers ™ port hes very satisfac 1918 .25 .25 .25 Nitronaphthalene, 550 lb bbls.Ib. ..... .25 25 25 
tory inquiry at this writing, but despite 1918 .14 14 .14 Nitrotoluene, 1000 lb drs wks. Ib. .14 .15 15 .14 
‘a he : .16 .25 .25 .25 Nutgalls Aleppy, bags....... lb. 2 Nom. Nom. .25 
this there is no reason to believe that “15 Ay 7 47 Chinese, = eae Ib Ag 18 .18 AT 
-. en m ang & . 4 wk re. .22 22 22 >owdered, bags........... 22 .24 .24 .22 
prices have shown any firmer tendency ‘08 ‘034 034 = 034 Oak, tanks, wks............. ry 033 «1034 ~— 034 
than when last reported. .08 04 04 04 23-25 % liq., 600 Ib bbl wk .1b. .04 044 044 04 
pene 45.00 45.00 45.00 Oak Bark, om. Berane oe —_ 45.00 50.00 50.00 45.00 
ee ee oe 20.00 ?0.00 oe re on 20.00 23.00 23.00 20.00 
Methyl Acetone — The market has Orange-Miner: al, 1100 Ib casks 
, 07} .144 18 . Si | ey ieninn: 13 mm 28) os 
een holding about steady for the past | ..... 2:20 2.20 2.20 Orthoaminophenol 50 Ib kes. 2.20 2.25 25 2.20 
ve . ene oe are 2.50 2.35 2.364 Orthoanisidine, 100 lb drs. de 2.35 2.50 2.50 2.35 
several weeks. T here was a reduction | °*"*: .50 .50 50. Orthochlorophenol, drums... és ‘Ib. .50 65 .65 .50 
shortly after the first of the year, reported | ..... .18 .18 .18 poe ese 8 ame betes aie ~ 18 .28 .28 18 
‘ : rthodichlor 3 
last month, but since then the market has 1918 .06 .06 .06 0 fra: epens ALERT. Ib 06 .07 .07 .06 
. = en rthonitrochlorobenzene, 1200 
held up fairly well. 1918 .32 .32 .32 Ib drs wks......... 02... lb. 32 .35 .35 32 
. Orthonitrotoluene, 1000 lb iy . is - . 
—- ais 1918 .13 .13 .13 WOM akc 2 on centers seas b P| ; : A | 
Myrobolans — Small stocks have had | jo; ‘85 85 "85 Orthonitrophenol, 350 1b dr. Ib. 185 90 ‘90 ‘85 
the dual result of decreasing trad ng and 1918 .29 2 -28 Orthotoluidine, 350 Ib bbl le-1.Ib. —.29 31 .31 .29 
‘ i a " Orthonitroparachlorphenol, tins 
increasing prices during the past month. 1918 .70 .70 TO rotten: lb. .70 75 75 .70 
- » . ry one nee .16 .16 .16 sage ea ae crystals....... lb. .16 oat se .16 
J1 is now quoted at $48.00 @ $50.00 ton: | “igi 07, 07, —S ss 107.—~Sés SS deg. liquid... - ‘or ‘om ior o7 
J2 and R2 at $40.00 ton. sd ee ee .14} .14} .144 _ Powdered, 100 lb bags..... Ib. .144 15 15! .143 
Paraffin, refd, 200 Ib cs slabs 
.04} .064 .064 .064 123-127 des. ae Daarete te Sad > Ort | Ori ort 
— Tha , 4 : .05} .074 .O74 .074 et i Se” ar .07 4 .07 
Naphthalene—The market is a bit 086i «08. = 108 «= 08 —«133-137 deg. MP.......... Ib. 108 [08 .08$ 08 
stronger at this writing owing to a shortage 1918 083 08} .083 _ 138-140 deg. M.P.......... Ib. 083 10 10 .083 
" h : ‘ a a ‘<e Per aere .29 .26 .26} Para Aldehyde, 110-55 gal drs. lb. .26 .28 .28 .26 
in the raw material. An advance in price 1918 1.00 1.00 1.00, Aminoacetanilid, 100 Ib bgt. 1-00 1.08 1.05 1.00 
es - " . minohydrochloride, 100 egs 
with the approach of the best selling season | cob. 2, S06 eee b. 1.25 1.30 1.30 1.25 
is not unlooked for in most quarters. | ....-. .15 15 .15 Aminophenol, 100 lb kegs...Ib. ..... 1.15 1.15 1.15 
A ~ Se RPT rere .50 .50 .50 Chlorophenol, drums...... lb. .50 65 .65 .50 
merican goods are quoted at 54%c @ 6c | 2)! 12 a2 <i2 ee lb —. = ree “na. cab. ee 
4 cee = Geet 2.2 2.25 2.25 ymene, refd, 110 galdr.. .g: 2.25 ‘ ; a 
lb. for balls and 5¢ @ 5%c |b. for flakes. Elche, 1s te laos 
1918 mi me ¥ A yf WG ctcnecd 4, Aa i err: ae .20 .20 fe if 
> . 1918 .53 .50 .50 Nitroacetanilid, 300 lb bbls .Ib. .50 .55 .55 .50 
Nickel Salts _ Holding up well fol- sot? ‘. y ‘cieunsiline. 300 lb bbls . - ~ @ 
rn . . . re .52 52 OSCR EEN RTE e t. P = é 4 
low ing the rec ent shortage and the market Nitrochiorobensene, 1200 ib drs 
is equally as firm as it was in January. | .----- .32 .32 .32 ree eee es . Raid 32 33 .32 
“2 ee ‘ itro-ort otoluidine, 
Single salts are held at 8'4c lb. 1918 2.75 2.75 2.75 epee Ba BO b. 2.75 2.85 2.85 2.75 
1918 .50 .50 .50 rai a — 1 .50 .55 55 .50 
. = tr tk ; 120 
Potash Carbonate — Sellers are quite | ..... 92 .92 .92 ce. ae 94 94 .92 
satisfied with the volume of business for 1918 .30 .25 .26 Nitrotoluene, 350 Ib bbls. . - eee .30 .30 .30 
: ‘ Phenylenediamine, 350 lb bbls 
the season and the market is holding ee ee ee | me ae a RE IN a b. 1.15 1.20 1.20 1.15 
vad 530 Ib. f BO_RF OF ‘ Toluenesulfonamide, 175 Ib 
steady at 5%¢c lb. for 80-85% calcined. | ..... .40 .40 .40 J oS CCE eS Ib. .40 .41 41 .40 
re vA » ahs — . oluenesulfonchloride, 410 Ib 
There has wale been any change in the eee 20 18 19 Oo Sperm l .20 .22 .22 .20 
position of this or any other grade since | 1918 .45 .38 41 Toluidine, 350 lb bbls wk. . .lb .40 .42 42 .40 
» Rew en | Paris Green, Arsenic ert 
the first of the year. : a ee oe 21 100 Ih kegs............... > sa &s, &. & 
| es 19 .19 19 SOO TS RGR. 6s cca Sense lb. 19 .20 20 19 
. ‘ adn. Te en eee .12 25 .25 Se eet ene Se. cS Oa: keds Sake” eae 
Potash Caustic W ith the arrival tee 02} ‘024 02} Petrolatum, Green, 300 Ib bbl.Ib. 02 03 ‘03 02} 
recently of imported material, offerings on | 1918 18 .16 :17 Phenol, 250-100 lb drums. . . . . Ib 17 20 .20 17 
ave vn ite nti ~ Phenyl - Alpha - N: ssihiltelaaalien, 
spot have been quite plentiful, but the | 1918 1.35 1.28 1.35 ets bees... ..... 55: a 1.35 35 35 
market has not been adversely affected | 45.00 9.00 8.50 8.75 Phosphate Acid, 16% 4, blk wks.ton ..... 9.00 9.00 9.00 
¢ salere re alae at TiZa ” . } FON AtG 2ObOe, Oni WEMOEY Ciccw cassis | Coste | Neaciee 
and dealers report sales at 7iKe @ 7%c bb. 00 3.00 3.00 3.00 Florida Pebble, 68% busis. ton 3:00 3:18 3:15 3.00 
as to seller and quantity. | 2.00 3.50 3.50° 3.50 Cy AR ton 3.50 3.65 3.65 3.50 
‘i Peay 4.00 3.85 3.96 yg A ee Rn mare ton 4.00 4.15 4.1 4.00 
| 4.00 5.35 5.00 5.09 75-14% bOSB, ....6c0< tO 6... 5.00 5.00 5.00 
4 | ee . eae ee 5.75 5.60 5.71} 75% basis........ ore 5.75 5.75 5.75 
Rosin—The market during the past | 575 653 600 6.19 77-76 % basis Me oases 6.25 6.25 6.25 
month has not been very spectacular | 4.50 5.50 5.00 5.12} Tennessee, 72% basis nea 5.00 5.0 5.00 
ithe re - j » 8 The ea Phosphorous Oxychloride 175 lb 
either here or in the South. The spot ee 35 35 35 ~~ ards scion Mie tb. 35 40 40 35 
prices have shown narrow movements | 45 65 .60 .62 Red, 110 lb cases....... .Ib. 60 .65 65 .60 
anil dnt ian Hh Gaile 2 . RA .32 .32 .32 Yellow, 110 lb cases wks.Ib. ..... 32 32 32 
and during the first week in February the 46 "46 46 Sesquisulfide, 100 Ib es.....Ib. 22... "46 46 "46 
entire market was off about 25 points .35 .35 .35 ener peg aan Mir oO heise es Saree, 2 eseee 
: : Phthalic A rdride, 100 lb bbls 
from that of early January. During the | ..... 18 18 ee Re ee a a .20 .20 18 
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Pure Phthalic 
Anhydride 


AMMA 


ss 





Phthalic Anhydride of the highest purity has 
been produced by us in commercial quantity for 
for over 9 yearsand this pure Phthalic Anhydride 
is well-known to the trade as SELDEN BRAND. 





= Its form is the natural long needle crystal which 
= dissolves and melts much more rapidly than in 
= any other form. 

s We pack this material in new slack barrels 


containing 150-lb. net weight of Phthalic Anhy- 
dride and these packages are so constructed that 


their use for re-shipment is a well established fact 
among our customers. 





WH 


Our service on Phthalic Anhydride is unex- 


celled and we are in position to make prompt 
shipment in carload lots. 


Your inquiries will have our prompt attention 
and we will be pleased to furnish quotations and 
samples at your request. 


ak Od 


THE SELDEN COMPANY 


THE NAME IS IMPORTANT 


Pittsburgh, Pa., U. S. A. 
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Pigments Metallic 
Schaeffer’s Salt 


Prices Current and Comment 





Standard Purchasing Power of the Dollar: July 1914 $1.00 - 

















Jan. 1927 68.7c - July 1927 71.7c - Jan. 1928 65.6c 
first few days of the month the spot 1914 1927 Current 1928 
' ; e at apres _July High Low Aver. Market High Low 
market was quoted at B,D, $9.35; E,F, eee 
$9.55; G, $9.65; H, $9.70; I, $9.80; K, | ..--- 40.00 - 37.00 38 50 bags, bbls, Pa. wks.....ton 37.00 45.00 45.00 37.00 
- es > ss ‘ Pine O:l, 55 gal drums or bopls 
$9.90; M, $10.00; N, $10.70; WG, $11.60 1918 63 63 63 Destructive dist......... lb. 63 64 64 .63 
Tuy aA | 2 oo lo oe ee 8.00 8.00 8.00 Prime bbls 8.00 *0.60 10.60 8.00 
and WW, $12.40. .B4 .70 66 69 : Steam dist. .- ee: 70 -70 -70 
itch Hardwoo 
Shellac — A very definite price move- | 37-50 40.00 40.00 40.00 Sa ree 40.00 45.00 45.00 40.00 
J I ate Plaster Paris, tech, 250 lb bbls 
ment downward which was beginning to 1.50 3.30 3.30 S60 OR eae eee eee bi. eae 3.30 3.30 3.30 
be evident at the last report, has taken Potash 
place during the past month. Reports | -! G7) 7) OH] sooctie aei OO A ‘ork cork ‘ort 
emanating from the primary markets that Potash Salts, Rough Kainit 
a . . 8.36 9.00 9.00 9.00 12.49 basis bul Ce ee 9.00 9.00 9.00 
this year’s crop is an unusually large one, | (7. 9.50 9.50 9.50 See Ue. <5... | ce 9.50 9.50 9.50 
> > > i > er 
— he ld to be responsible for the sharp 13.58 12.40 12.40 12.40 20% basis bulk......... WM és ccc 12.40 12.40 12.40 
decline in prices. Demand continues good, | ..... 18.75 18.75 18.75 30% basis bulk ........ tom. ki: 18.75 18.75 18.75 
and most factors seem to feel that prices | 39 97 36.40 36.40 36.40 bage ee ton 36.40 36.40 36.40 
will go no lower as large interests con- ? : , ; Pot. & Mag. Sulfate, 40% basis 
° . ° 97 € oO7 o”7 
trolling the primary sources will hold for 26.06 37.00 37:00 31.00 sae ‘Sulfate, 90% Fe ae 27.00 27.00 27.00 
better prices. Bone dry is now at 54c @ 47.57 4730 47.30 47.30 SR co. ot eee GON) aKa 47.30 47.30 47.30 
_ >, > 
55c lb., garnet at 46c @ 47c lb., superfine .08 .09 .09 .09 ee © pepe auadateta ty 09 09} 09} .09 
at 49¢c @ 50c lb. and T. N. at 47¢ @ 48c lb. Bichromate Crystals, 725 lb 
063  .08{  .08 08} oe TEC ES Ib.  .08} .08% .08% .08% 
Dd > eee oa ge | ee 12 od 11 Powd., 725 lb cks wks.... lb. 12 12 iz 12 
Soda Ash — As with the other products | (°'”’ 16 16 "16. Binoxiate, 300 Ib bbls... Ib.. 16 7 7 16 
of thi rou is experiencing a quiet | ..... .30 .30 .380 Bisulfate, 100 lb kegs...... iS saiderers .30 .30 .30 
ib P, P g q Carbonate 80-85% cale. 800 
reaction, following the rush of the contract 03§ 058 05§ 055 Ib casks..... Rake lb. 05 053 .053 .05% 
season, Spot demand at the moment is -" . ue. @. Eee a “ 083 
routine, and makers and dealers are busy one et _ Potassium Chlorate, Imp 112 tb ‘ : ; ' 
coy, < tp) ee a Cok uleey mauiien: . .08 ROBO NY cick os. cece 08} 08} 08} .0 
on contract. 105g 054 a) tee ae ib, 05} «= 054.054 “084 
See oat et f 27 Chromate, kegs...........1b. 20 .28 .28 of 
9) 4 4 ge 4 a = 
Soda Chlorate — Dealers reports very | #3 $5, Granite a oe ie OR 
active interest in the consuming fields and .14 -16 .16 .16 Oxalate, Neut. 225 Ib. bbla: Ib, 16 wae ae .16 
Ail leet ll a4 “9 Perchlorate, casks wks... . . lb. At a BY i 
sales of a very satisfactory nature for this Pommnnaie. USP, tne 500 
A : te a? $ 093 154 14} 14} & 100 lb drs wks........ lb. 154 .15} .15} .15} 
owe @ Oyelb,inalldrectios | i eae Maine mga tea ai 
Cc AC. in a irections. 4 . _ ° Ow CASKS..... ° e ° Ps ° 
diese 51 .51 61 fe Neut, 100 i ae rer .51 .51 .51 
itanium Oxalate, 200 lb ‘bbls 
Soda Caustic — Movement of material | ----- -25 .25 eee ee eee Se eae .25 .25 25 
Us) (nena eS OES Ee .04 .04 .04 Pumice Stone, lump bags..... lb. .04 .05 .05 .04 
on new contracts during the past month 04} 04} 04} 04} DBO BYIR: os ccs s.5.6 sc b 04} .06 .06 .044 
has been quite brisk and while spot sales | 5°35 3°95" 3°75, 3.75 Putty, commorcual, tele 100 Ibs. 108108 LO8t 
have been light the movement of these 4.25 5.50 5.50 5.50 Linseed Oil, kegs...... i) .05 054 .054 
LOT EE IOS i IN Re SAE Cae 3.00 1.50 .94 Pyridine, 50 gal drums...... ere 1.50 1.50 1.50 
contracts lot is well up to the average for Pyrites, Spanish cif Atlantic 
he m . Pri oldi ll. .10} .13 Bp i .123 | ener nit .13 .13} .13} .13 
the month. Prices are holding up well “Oo 08 03, 08 Quebracho, 35° liga oi E 08 034 03) 03, 
iaa-be : Z , BONG. acne g z .04 ‘ 
Sodium Flouride as Unchanged over | -:::: .04 .04 .04 35% Bleaching, 450 lb bbl. .04 .05 .05 .04 
: 3 .04} .05 .04} .04} Solid, 63 9 100 lb bales cif. “ .05} .05 .054 .05 
the month following the fractional reduc- | ..... .05 .05 .05 Clanhed’ 64 64%, bales... .. ie cues ‘Ot 054 05 
tion about a month ago to 8%c lb. there 01 06} 06} 06} aes 51 deg liquid = 054 06 06 053 
has not been any change in price and the “Oot .10 .10 -10 Solid, 100 lb boxes........ Ib .10 .13 .13 .10 
7 - 22.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 Bark, Oe Ee rr MOM. .22s\de 14.00 14.00 14.00 
market has been devoid of change since | \.... 34.00 34.00 34.00 | Seppe tE on 34.00 35.00 35.00 34.00 
that time 1918 .45 45 45 R Salt, 250 lb bbls wks....... nq 45 .46 .46 45 
iit m 368 oh 1k eee cS ae se 4 OS 
. : esorcino. ech, cans. oe kD. ° Ps ° . 
Sodium Nitrate — Increasing produc- Rosin Oil, 50 gal bbls, first run 
. A : : . 27 .67 .57 CSRs pre ES. ivétecilare 57 57 .57 
tion and large supplies available in Chile 38 :72 62 64 Second run..........-- Oe osncn 62 62 62 
have created easier conditions in this 4.37} 18.00 8.80 10.08} Rosins, 600 Ib ‘bbls 280 lb... =a i ice 
market. Trading continues quiet and 4.42} 13.00 8.50 16.17 Dicicacsecusrese ented aalete 9.20 9.65 9.20 
‘ , 4.424 13.15 8.50 10.23 \ EE Cee PORE OIAN SSt ARMM DO 9.40 9.75 9.40 
buying in small volume as consumers 4.47} 13.20 8.50 10.49 Beceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeens . 9.45 9.95 9.45 
m . . 4.47 13.25 8.50 0.584 0 re ser yey hye ke ee 9.55 10.00 9.55 
evidently expect further price reductions. | 4°47} 13°30 8150 10.65 Oe takeiusdel eae tneeesta: Sc 9.50 10.05 9.50 
It is now being quoted at $2.35 per 100 lb. 4.55 13.35 8.55 10.79} Meewurses eeccieewes see eeee) esate 9.60 10.10 9.60 
4.49 14.80 8.65 11.05 ER ee ers eee em ae 9.70 10.15 9.70 
: 5.47 15.00 8.80 11.15} | OR re og eT 9.85 10.30 9.85 
Solvent Naphtha—Producers continue 6.124 15.85 9.15 11.62 SE ree me men 10.45 11.00 10.45 
: és 6.67 16.60 10.50 12.58 ME CRSA GOT NESTE IEE SaOeN 11.20 11.65 11.20 
to quote 35c gal. in tanks and ranging to | 6:92} 18.55 1200 14.34 __ ee anarsdaae: ce 12.00 12.65 12.00 
40c gal. in drums. During the month | -:::: me es a —— ee mines. ae = “2 ate eae a 
the market has continued just about 05} .09 .09 .09 “Selectec oe eee Ib. .09 12 .12 .09 
.024 .02 .02 .02 ae i ee eae lb. .02 .05 05 .02 
steady at the market levels and has been 02} 044-044-044 Sago Flour, 150 Ib bags... Ib. 044.05 05 044 
* .60 .90 .90 .90 Sal Soda, See Te. ciscdee oe: © Bish. > Ke 
rather without feature. 11100 19.00 19.00 19.00 Salt Cake, 94-96% c-l wks...ton 19:00 20.00 20:00 19.00 
* 8.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 White, 87% wks....... ton 15.00 17.00 17.00 15.00 
Tankage — Ground tankage at New Saltpetre, double refd granular 
73 A . ‘ .04} .06% .06} .06} 450-500 lb bbis.......... ; .06} “Ont “Ont .064 
York has declined in price, now being | ..... ‘01} —-.01$~—:014 Satin, White, 500 Ib bbls... . ‘Ib. ..:.. ‘01 ‘01 ‘014 
quoted at $5.00 and 10c unit with but few — - 7 s ae to bags,..-... ~ : = tH = 
sales. The Chicago market remains un- 144 65 .40 524 Superfine, bags aN ee a lb. .49 .50 .58 .49 
, d 3 d 10 : Th 1154 37 .57 AD CRON Gabe cc oy cs cee Ib. 47 48 55 47 
changed at $3.90 an c unit. e 1918 .50 .50 .5C Schaeffer's Salt, re Ib. 53 57 57 .53 
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~Chemical Progress 


1S always forecast in 


Patent Literature 





The revolutionary changes--new processes--new 
products--that will affect your business to-morrow are 
being reported to-day in CHEMICAL PATENTS. 
That is why alert executives and chemists want to keep 
posted on patent literature. You can do so easily, 
quickly, at little cost through our patent bulletins 
which give title, a brief abstract, the patentee, the 
assignee (if any), and number, for all chemical 
products and processes and apparatus patents in the 
United States, Germany, England, France and Canada, 
issued three times a week, arranged alphabetically, 
each country on separate sheets, all translated into 
English and mailed under letter postage at a yearly 
cost of less than the subscriptions to patent gazettes, 


with the abstracting, translating and classifying done 





for you. 
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o 
cate P C t and C t 
Sulfur rices Uurrent an ommen 
Standard Purchasing Power of the Dollar: July 1914 $1.00 - Jan. 1927 68.7c - July 1917 71.7c - Jan. 1928 65.6c 
South American market continues strong | 321% igh ‘Lot’ Aver. Current me Le 
i heavy | ..... 6.00 6.00 6.00 Silica, Crude, bulk mines... .ton .00 11.00 11.00 .00 
due to decreased ra ae Pe eae 15.00 15:00 15:00 Refined, floated bags... ton 22.00 30:00 30:00 22.00 
i rs. Bo Base ; : d ir float _ eae DM: Kies eres)” auteial deaocne 
RAE See SEE See ee Re * | + -- 55.00 55.00 55.00 Extra floated bags.....ton 32.00 40:00 40.00 32.00 
consequence the price has advanced to sia, agian <teste’ al Soapstone, Powdered, bags f. ob. en en 
: f k : i NMR sie stents aa lelsiatwole oer : ; ; . 
$5.00 and 10c unit. Soda 
674 1.323 1.323 1.32} —  —danbetiemmeiee 1.40 1.40 1.40 
Tin Salts — Following the fluctuations 57h 14 2.04 212 58% light, jbags del NY. 100 Ib: "304 2.29, 2.29, 2.04 
eee: eee ee eee, en ee ee 1.32 1.32 ; ontract, bags c-1 wks.100 Ib. ..... ‘ : : 
of the raw material market the salts have ene va sae 8 oda, Caustic, 76% peor ys t fake sa, Sule ee 
. : 4.16 4. 4. rums del NY...... 4 ‘ m é 
taken a downward turn since last reported | *-°" 3.70 3. 66 3.74 i 7 % solid drs del NY. 100 Ib. 3°76 3:01 3.91 3:76 
; cain | seecee - < J ontract, c-l wks.....100 lb. ..... é : 
and crystals, bichloride and tetrachloride Sediee, date, eee, a 
are all quoted from 1%c to 1%c lb. lower .033 my i cc —— = eRe ee i 044 05 05 043 
eovce e ° e rsena’ BUMS. . cocccses eecce eecee Coes eccee 
at 40c lb. for crystals, 16%c lb. for |..... EO a a eee ee ee 
7 : lb. f blorid 1.00 2.41 2.41 2.41 Bicarb., 400 lb bbl NY. ‘le. seek, 2.41 2.41 32.41 
bichloride and 34c lb. for tetrachloride. ‘043 «06 ~=S «06 /~—S«.06_—Bichromate, 500 lb ckswks.lb. .06  .062  .062  .06% 
i mand has not been affected .02? .084 .084 .08} Bisulfite, 500 lb bbl wks....Ib. ..... -04 .04 .04 
Consuming de ’ ‘60. 1.30 1.30 1.30 Carb.350lbbblsNY...1001b. 1.30 1.35 1.35 1.30 
holding about up to the average. .07t  .064  .06$  .06$ Chlorate, 112 Ib kegs wks. ..Ib .064 .063 .063 .064 
ene 12.00 12.00 12.00 Chloride, technical.......ton 12.00 13.00 13.00 12.00 
os ~ - ——— a %, 100 & -_— - - ie 
i .22 ri ee, ee See - : 
nm - . . 
‘ Toluene—The eapcermenaned ne cone 1918 .08? -08% .083 Fluoride, 300 lb bbls wks. . .lb. .082 .09 .09 -082 
ing channels during January has been Hydrosulfite, 200 Ib bbls f.0.b. 
brisk. Lacquer manufacturers are coming | ----- 22 22 -22 ” cehlaride re -22 -24 “24 22 
into the market at regular intervals for | ..... .05 .05 .05 eo Seip ave fee: .05 .05 .05 
. : . Hypomulite, tech, =, c 
supplies and find the market quite firm at 1.40 2.65 2.65 2.65 375 lb bbls wks... an 2.65 3.05 3.05 2.65 
the quoted levels of 35c gal. in tanks and ele Technical, resale _erystals aa ae coe ae 
: ° 1.30 2.40 2.4 ; s wks F r é 4 
40c gal. in drums. Sellers are having no 
fs gee EPPS -70 45 .62 Metanilate, 150 Ib bbls..... | re 45 45 45 
difficulty in moving the full output into | ..... 024 024 .024 Monohydrate, bbls........ i sce tein ee ees 
: 1918 55 55 .55 + Naphthionate, 300 Ib bbl. . .Ib. 55 .57 .57 55 
consuming channels at the market levels. Minete, 66%, ctuke, ab 
2.124 2.67 2.25 2.524 bags c-1 _ eee a ee 2.35 2.45 2.35 
. . 05} .08} .08 .08 Nitrite, 500 lb bbls spot . . .Ib. .08 .08} .08} .08 
Turpentine—With varying fluctua- ‘ ii Cee. meen o we o on 
. ee ee ee ee er .25 : .25 ee ; E P 3 
tions during the month the spot market | °*'": ‘20 "20 ‘20. Oxalate Neut, 100 Ib kegs. .Ib.  |20 ‘23 "23 "20 
is at the same level as it was shortly after in én: tt Paratoluene, tri-sodium, tech. ‘as tm i 
the first of the year. Demand has been ae ‘08 ‘08 ‘08 pSulfonate, 175 Ib bis. Ib.  .08 :09 :09 :08 
limited and the market is holding fairly pon ne pi pee Phoaphate,deaodiu, "ice pc Fi sad aa 
steady at 6l1c @ 62c gal. In Savannah 124 3.25 Bowe eee . 3. . 
¢ Tn aa oe .69 .69 .69 Picramate, 100 lb kegs..... lb. .69 By 42 .69 
stocks are believed of sufficient volume ios a am ve Prussiate, Yellow, 350 Ib bbl m mn mn - 
to hold the market from advancing | |" "131131133 saemonyis 100 tb keg. a — s&s ws ws 
7 ; 1 —_ eg clear a. 
beyond this level for the present, at least. 02 1.20 1.20 1.20 drewks........... 100 1b. 1.20 1.45 1.45 1.20 
a a “ “ 40 ace turbid 55 gal drs io ™ aa ‘ 
; 4 rs peti: ‘ ; ; .85 
Wattle Bark — The price has been re- me aad a Silicofuoride, 450 Ib bbls NY “ in i oe 
duced to $66.00 ton since last reported as ax 484 ‘484 '48}  Stannate, 1001b drums... .Ib. :484 :49 "49 :48} 
the former price of $76.00 ton was ab- | ----- sos kt twia = & & BS @ 
solutely prohibitive. Even at this lower | ; . ‘ i : Sulfate Anhyd., 550 lb bbls ; ; 
figure little trading is expected. Norelief, | °*"** omg 02% ae Sulfide, 30% "crystals, 440 = 02} +023 -02% -025 
however, is to be expected before summer. O14 024 024.024 ane “solid, im é ao 025 .023 = .023 = .024 
° . . 7] 
Prices on extract are entirely nominal and | ..... .03} .03} .03} oe a reer Ib. .03} .04 .04 .03} 
in fact l'ttle is being produced because of -m mm an eae a ae 03 .03$ .03} 03% 
the high price of bark. sds .40 .40 .40  Sulfocyanide, bbls......... lb. 40 .50 .50 .40 
Tungstate, tech, crystals, kegs 
Semin .85 .80 82? ack se Nanhtha: 116" ai .80 .85 85 .80 
olven aphtha, ga rs 
Zinc Ammonium Chloride — The i917 ?. _ _ " ong ee eine - ale .35 -40 .40 35 
‘ = ; . ‘ : : pruce, iqui icces : -O1 .O1 
domestic market is holding up steadily at 1918 ‘Ol ‘Ol a Stindd@aew om .... a = 
534c¢ Ib. and sellers say that they are | ----- 02 - sa gee, aed eo. yy bea a 7" — a | on 
finding less resistance to this level, though rr 3 eed oy EEE rr ee gaa — >. pean eo ‘2 ip 
r é a i .12 : 08 ear ar Te ee my .32 2. 
at the moment the consuming demand is 054 06 O44 054 Potato, 200 Ib bags co-1..... HS 06 064 064 06 
. 0! . é .06 mported bags.......... 3 ‘ .06 .06 
tone too plentiful. 05} = 08 ‘06 = .07- | eaegmenatE: lb. 08 08 084 “Ost 
.07 094 .09 093 Rice, 200 lb bbls.......... lb. 094 .10 -10 094 
045 .064 .064 .064 Wheat, thick bags......... lb .064 .07 .07 .06 
— 04} 09} 094 094 ANNI, oss <ccmcs nw ns lb. 094 .10 .10 ‘Oot 
Strontium carbonate, 600 Ib bbls 
— ye 074 07 < wks... 566 ii bhi WY” Ib eH 074 .07} 07} 
.07 : i itrate, 6 s NY 0 .0 .09 083 
OILS AND FATS poo 
Sulfur Brimstone, broken rock, 
Chinawood Oil — When last reported, 1.85 a> aa Fd “ oi Ib ae (: eee -: va ie ao 2.05 2.05 
id Be arr a Oc a ; i i 9. 9. : 
prices on the Coast were at 14c lb. Im- : rae Flour for dusting 994 % ca a a 
jately — a ee 2.40 2.40 2.4 te Me. Geagereee |: 2.40 2.40 2.40 
mediately afterward a shortage of ship 2:00 2:50 250 2.50 Heavy bagsc-1... OOlb. 2122! 2150 2.50 2.50 
ments occurred and the price reached a iii, Shak wana “alee Flowers, 100%, 155 lb bbls oi —<“ ea > 
high level of 16c Ib. A reaction followed 1.85 2165 2.65 2165 Roll, bis ict NY....11001b. “3°65 2°88 2:88 2:68 
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Sulfur Chloride 
Coconut Oil 


Prices Current and Comment 














Standard Purchasing Power of the Dollar: July 1914 $1.00 - Jan. 1927 68.7c - July 1927 71.7c - Jan. 1928 65.6c 
ape : . : =. 1914 1927 Cc 
80 that within a week the price had de cay th “Saeed —— - “a bie 
clined to 14¢ lb. at the Coast, with the spot Sulfur Chloride, red, 700 Ib drs 
market at 163¢e @ 17e 1b. The only |: % 2 Btwn ek St eS, 
c 7 ._. | tesa . . . WHB...6. . e . . . 
change since then has been an increase in or ” + Sulfur Dioxide, ne ot. as _ .08 084 084 08 
ee Cae? ier ; k : oxtra, dry, 10) b. oat .19 .19 17 
the Coast price to 1434¢ lb. The market | °°... 65 .65 .65 Sulfuryl’ Chloride, 600 Ib dr..:Ib 10 65 165.10 
has been holding steady at that price for pw eere - - bi . Stainless, 600 lb bbls..... lb. ap | .11} -11} atl 
i : - TiO. gers ; A .05 oxtract, 450 lb bbls. ...... lb. .054 .06 .06 .054 
the past two weeks with long interests | |||’ 130.00 130.00 130.00 Sicily Leaves, 100 Ib bg...ton ..... 130.00 130.00 130.00 
sold out, conditions in China preventing 62.00 80.00 72.00 73.75 _.Ground a Pre, ee 72.00 72.00 72.00 
2 40.00 55.00 55.00 55.00 Virginia, 150 lb bags...... ton 55.00 60.00 60.00 55.00 
shipments of any quantity, and dealers Pes 12.00 12.00 12.00 Tale, Crude, 100 Ib bgs NY..ton 12.00 15.00 15.00 12.00 
. . , . ; : 16. 6.00 Refined, 100 lb bgs NY..ton 16.00 18.00 18.00 16.00 
elie denoenaeane 0 Bee Bo ae Het tite ioe B00 ieee 803 Be. 
. ee en YS ee we ‘ . ° ehned, white, Dbags....ton ° ‘ . ° 
Coconut Oil — Strong in the face of | 35.00 40.00 40.00 8:00 Italian, 30 Ib bags NY...ton 40.00 50.00 50.00 40.00 
° _ . ee eae ene : d : efined, white, bags....ton 50.00 655.00 5.00 50.00 
light demand. The only price changes 3.50 4.85 4.00 4.41 Tankage Ground NY....... unit ..... 5.00&10 5.10&10 5.10&10 
since last reported have been an increase 3.10 eo cay 3, ee Ay paid f.o.b. eee — weeee pps en pears oaerte 
A ROPE BD ES ‘ ‘ : Sou Cy | ee | i 4 
in the tank price of Cochin to 934¢ lb. and a > ont Tapioes Flour, high grade ty Tb. a .05 .05 044 
. i " . : 03 : .0% edium grade, bags..... lb. .03 .04 .04 .03 
decrease in price of Coast tanks of Manila | |" Ss - Beene Sl U6 ee 
to R34 eC @ 8%e lb. Seems likely to ZO | cere .29 .29 .29 25% drums cor eresesese gal. .29 .30 .30 .29 
i a Ee .07 .07 .07 Coke Ov en, tanks wks..... lb .07 .08 .08 .07 
higher, however, as reports from the 6.50 136,00 13.50 14.874 Kiln Burnt, bbl.......... |) a eee 13.50 13.50 13.50 
ike at ; ns 76 ' 13.50 15.38} Retort, bbls............. bbl. 13.50 15.00 15.00 13.50 
Philippines indicate that arrivals of copra Terra Alba Amer. No. i, bags or 
are almost negligible. 1 : a es ; 4 bag fs mo anaes: ea = a io a 1.75 eo 
: ; : ; o ags or s. . 50 2. 2.00 1.50 
Corn Oil — Continued scarcity has .80 2.00 2.00 2.00 Imported bags....... ‘100 Ib. .02 .02} .02} .02 
/ REx De Uc sieanert .20 .20 .20 Tetralene, 50 gal drs wks..... My \distsars .20 .20 .20 
caused a further decrease in tank price OF fF scasn 22 22 22 Egg ae wer 170 Ib age .22 .24 .24 22 
a ‘5 e in Bichloride, 
crude oil at the mills, it now being quoted 11} .20} 17} 19 bbls wks. ..... A ape Ser | Gere .163 17} 16} 
at 10e Ib .23 Fi} my = re 500 > a wks. . - sacle .40 -414 .40 
y AU. Jaik : st 6 etal Straits NY......... | veteceie .58 .58 .58 
- = ids 36 75 .70 iva Oxide, 300 lb bbls wks..... ME aractinis 75 75 75 
Cottonseed Oil — Easy conditions ; Tetrachloride, 100 lb drs wks 
have been prevalent during the past | 2:1) [40 [40) “40. Titanium Oxide, 200'tb bi! "Ibs L112 4040? 40 
month. Crude oil has uall a. a ee .13} .13} . 134 Pigment, bbls wks....... Ib. .13 .14 .14 .13 
ide ¢ gradually declined | -j5i3 = °40’ 140" 140° Toluene 110'gal dre wha... Ib... 1 ' 2 2 3 
in price from 834c @ 9e lb. when last re- soa 35 35 35 ‘ 8000 gal tank cars wks..... Lib Wastes .35 135 .385 
vO 3/n 918 A - 9 4 oluidine, 350 lb bbls........ lb. .90 .94 .94 .90 
ported to 81g @ 83¢c lb. and finally to 8¢ | 1918 31 31 "31 Mixed, 900 Ib drs wks... Ib. 31 32 32 "31 
lb. PSY has been subject to the usual ceees 85 85 .85 Toner Lithol, red, OEMS ss ctevsce lb. .85 .90 .90 85 
‘ ; apa, Se 7 75 75 PRIA, TOG, WOE. 6 6 cck ck oe 40 lb. 75 .80 .80 “40 
fluctuations on spot price but such varia- 1918 1.75 1.7! 1.75 TOQMUNAUNG 63.8 cass 5.6 5 siece's Ib. 1.76 1.80 1.80 1.75 
. Bet RR ee ee Gee 3.60 3.60 3.60 Triacetin, 50 gal drs wks..,.. lb. 3.60 3.90 3.90 3.60 
tions have been confined between 10¢ and | °°"": ‘36.36 —.36 Tricresyl'Phosphate, drs.....Ib. .36 50 .50 —-.36 
0%e lb. The asy conditions existing Mm |cere- 70 x = oo Seoeeeeewes > Py 3. a = 
s a eee 7 : : hosphate, drums......... i : Py ; P 
the market have been chiefly reflected in or 2.50 a A 2.50 Tripoli, 500 Ib bbls 7 4577300 Ib. 2.50 3-00, A 2.50 
: wee : ER 7 4g .86 5 . 6! urpentine Spirits, bbls... .. ga .60 .§2 6 6 
the low price of futures which for Mar. 34 "76 46 ‘55 Wood Steam dist. bbls....gal.  .50 ‘52h = 52h « 46 
May have averaged between 9.90e and | -:--: .18 .18 _-18 Urea, pure, 112 Ib cases...... .18 .20 .20 18 
10e Ib wie tien auc Valonia Beard, 42%, tannin - N N 
ee ee een a i Oe et tS su. i Ome  _ PRRs. cancuatescieaevoecs OR «seecee s.wom. om. om 
ea ee © cere: ote: 49.50 39.00 43.96 Caen 30-31% tannin...... ee Nom. Nom. Nom. 
Greases — During the past month | -:::: 68.00 43.00 48.52 Mixture, bark, ee ere as Nom. Nom. Nom. 
.55 1.95 1.55 1.94} Vermilion, E nglish, kegs...... BOs Ges 1.95 1.95 1.95 
brown and yellow have held steady but | ..... 59.00 49.50 53.71 W Ent st begs. Tra MOG ON tl» 66.00 76.00 66.00 
- oe . xtract 55%, double bags ex- 
choice white has experienced a gradual |... 053.05 «= «.053~—Ss dock... Ma es sd An Nom. .053 .053 
decline in price. From its position at 45 1.28 1.28 1.28 Ww hiting, 200 Ib bags, eg 1.25 1.25 1.25 
101¢ Ib. it has slumped, due to an utter | ..:.. 13.00 13.00 13.00 Alba, bags c-1 NY........ton ..... 13.00 13.00 13.00 
lack of demand, to 10e @ 10%e Ib. where .55 1.35 1.35 1.35 ~ Gilders ,bags c-1 NY...100 lb. ..... 1.35 1.35 1.35 
: 3 : ei ghe ‘ Zinc Ammonium Chloride —. 
it seems certain that it will find its way “a ‘i rd roa a lb bbls. be yD Rr ; 05} 053 Ot 
, 2 08 Of Of .O8 arbonate Tec Ils N b. .09 «AO .10 .09 
to the soap kettle. Chloride Fused, 600 lb drs. 
. 045 .06 .06 .06 Wa Phan we ris Dea eS .06 .06 .06 
Lard Oil— In a month which has .044 .06} .06} .064 Gran., 500 lb bbls wks..... Ib. .064 .064 .064 .064 
‘ , ge See 3.00 3.00 3.00 Soln 50%, tanks wks...1001b. ..... 3.00 3.00 3.00 
witnessed the weakening of the animal ee 40 4 40 Cyanide, 100 Ib drums..... lb. .40 .41 41 .40 
a : ae . i g OS OS Os ust, 500 lb bbls c-1 wks...Ib. ..... .09 .09 .09 
— ae oil has prose firm the a . inc sali ied Mets, high grade slabs el ‘ a 
ecline being one in Extra No. 1 to 12c lb. | -+:,;, 7-39 ~ NY... esse eee es 100 Ib. ..... 6.40 6.4 $.¢ 
; Fae tt ee hea 
: ; a ’ -06 ; : ‘rench, 300 Ib bbls wks. .Ib. , 12 .12 . 
Linseed Oil — Has gradually advanced ‘02 035 03 034 Sulfate, 400 bbl wks....... Ib. 103 03% [03% 1034 
in price from 10c lb. for five-barrel lots. | °**** 3 30 30 Sulfide, 500 Ib bbls. ....... Ib. .30 .32 .32 .30 
: ° ' . tay eee es .29 29 29 Sulfocarbolate, 100 lb keg. .lb. .29 .30 .30 .29 
9.6c lb. on spot and 8.8e lb. in tanks to | ..... .38 32 .37 Xylene, 10 deg tanks wks....lb. ..... .32 .32 .32 
10.4¢ lb., 10c lb. and 9.2ce lb. respectively. | ‘i918 on = . BA, mays: laiggan es % wont o = 7 
It has held stes idy at these ls atter prices eervee ory = .02 Zirconium Oxide, "Nat. kegs. ‘Ib. ~ ‘02 ‘03 ‘03 ‘02 
af eens SPREE tre EET .45 45 .45 MEDD Co caangesceeesces >. 45 .50 .50 45 
ped se esis de “ans easy and quiet 9 ee 08} .08  .08 —Semi-refined kegs.......... Ib, 08 = «10s 1008 
ditions in the market. On a firm bid, 
however, the price would be shaded to Oils and Fats 
9.8¢e lb. 
.08 14 13 .13 Castor, No. 1, 400 lb bbls... .Ib. .14 .14} .14}4 .14 
Menhaden Oil — Practical depletion | - <j} -12h 134 No. 3, 400 Ib bbls......... > a ee. . ee 
eevee oe os a) < own, DP Wes waa seee . eoeee . e . 
of all stocks has put the price of tanks at 06} ol 13} 19 China Wood, bbls spot NY.. Ib. 16} a7 7 154 
Baltimore on a purely nominal basis in ‘05% “8 13} 16% oe aid eae > i on sel me Oe 
4 see ; ithe z a oast tanks, Jan........ e. Seen .14] ; id 
which condition it will continue unti’ the 1918 mb 12 .12 Cocoanut, edible, bbls NY....1b. eae ‘1h 11} 114 
Spring season opens. All other grades are .09} .09$ .09 .09 Ceylon, 375 lb bbls NY... .Ib. .09} .10 .10 .09% 
unchaneed .084 .O8} .08 .08} 8000 gal tanks NY...... ee eee .O8} -O8} 08} 
anged. 10} .10} 09} 10 Cosria, 37519 aola NYZ....19 . 10} 10} .104 10} 
9 - $ >< 
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KESSCO 


PRODUCTS SOLVENTS AND 
Le PLASTICIZERS 


for the Lacquer Industry 
Methyl Acetate Butyl Alcohol Sec. 
Ethyl Acetate Amyl Alcohol 
— vee avenge ine Refined Fusel Oil 
utyl Acetate, Nor. and Sec. , 
: Diethyl Phthalate 

eeunaannes Diamyl Phthalate 

Butyl Propionate, 


Dibutyl Phthalate 
Amyl Propionate, Nor. and Sec. Dibutyl Tartrate 
Butyl Butyrate 


Butyl Stearate 
Ethyl Lactate Triacetine 
ia acca Special Solvents 


Warehouse stocks carried at all 
principal consuming points 


KESSLER CHEMICAL [| 
COMPANY ) 


ORANGE, N. J. 
a inensieie 


alas 
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Cod Oil 


scr Prices Current and Comment 





Standard Purchasing Power of the Dollar: July 1914 $1.00 - Jan. 1927 68.7c 


- July 1927 71.7c 


- Jan. 1928 65.6c 





Neatsfoot Oil — In common with the 
other members of the animal group, this 
oil has gradually declined in price since 
last reported due chiefly to increasing 
supplies and a reaction in sympathy with 
the Western market which is much easier. 
From the position as last reported, all 
grades have declined during the month 
so that cold test is now at 185c lb., extra 
at 12%c lb., and pure at 1534c lb. 


Oleo Oil — Here too there has been a 
gradual weakening so that during the 
course of the month there has been a 
decline of 1c lb. in all grades. No. 1 is 
now at 16%c @ 16%c lb.; No. 2 at 
14%c @ 14%c lb. and No. 3 at 13%c lb. 

Olive Oil — Denatured declined to 
$1.20 @ $1.25 gal. about the middle of 
last month and since then has been hold- 
ing steady at that price. About the same 
time, foots also declined to 9%c lb. but 
the following week returned to 95%c lb. 
where it has remained since. 

Palm Oil— This market has been 
weak during the past month, its decline 
following that of tallow. At the middle of 
January both Lagos and Niger declined 
in price, the former to 8c lb. and the latter 
to 7%c lb. During the following week, 
Niger advanced to 7%c lb. where it has 
remained. 

Perilla Oil —The downward price trend 
last reported, due to accumulated stocks 
at the cost, continued until about the 
middle of last month, resulting in a further 
decline in Coast tanks to 1034c lb., which 
position it has held since. 

Rapeseed Oil—All grades have ad- 
vanced during the month. An advance 
to 88c lb. of English occurred at the middle 
of last month and the price has not chang- 
ed since. During the following week 
Japanese advanced to 84c @ 85c lb. which 
was later followed by a further advance 
to 85¢c @ 87c lb. This is attributed to 
existing scarcity coupled with an icrease 
in demand. At the time of this latter 
increase in Japanese, blown oil also ad- 
vanced to $1.04 @ $1.06 lb. 

Stearine Oleo — Has declined during 
the month from 10%c lb. to 9%e lb. 

Tallow — The past month witnessed 
a break in the tallow market which had 
reached its price peak when last reported. 
The original decline in price was attributed 
to that fact that a few who had accum- 
ulated large supplies of a rather inferior 
grade were left with them when soap- 
makers suddenly stopped buying. Further 
decline in prices which followed, however, 
seem to be in sympathy with the Western 
market which is easier. It is now quoted 
at 83%¢ @ 8%e lb., at which price it 
seems likely to be steady. Edible tallow 
also declined to 10'%c¢ @ 10c% lb. 
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1914 1927 Current 28 

July High Low _ Aver. Marke High Low | 
-05} .10 .083 -093 ct) Sree ie seenn 092 .092 .09 

caves .092 “Ost ouse Manila, bbls elesteeas: .09§ 10 .10 .09 
bane ‘3 .08 . anks S olecacsiad Gteacea eavalsue rs .08} .08 
skies .08 .08 .08} Tanks, Pacific Coast..... .08% .08 .084 .08% 
Cod, Newfoundland, 50 gal bine 
36} .66 | | rrr er err arr: s .63 65 .65 63 
364 .59 59 59 ye bh ere Ib .62 63 .63 62 
Cod Liver see Chemicals....... 

1918 .06 .06 108 “COPPA OMER .os6 occ ccs csceees Ib. .06 06} -063 06 
064 ll 07 -10 Corn, crude, bbls NY. rn 1l see 11 
064 093 07 084 Tanks, Wie... s<6o0e0e 1 .10 10 .10 08 

1916 14 10} By Refined, 375 lb bbls NY....Ib.  ..... 123 -123 123 

1916 12 Be | Pet MIN .o. dara ort s Sa eiens eee -114 -113 114 

.06 .094 .06} .08 Cottonseed, crude, mill...... lb. .08 -08 .09 

.07} -113 .08 1/5 .10 PSY, 100 lb bbls spot...... eS eae .10 -10} 10 

Mar.—May ...........06- lb. 9.90 9.90 10.45 9.90 
Degras, American, 50 gal bbls 

.02} .044 .04} .04} PE i cidvudetaawiautasset Ib. .04} 043 .044 04} 
03+ 04} do do English, brown, bbls NY.. .Ib. .04} 04% .044 044 
034 054 05} .054 Distt, Bila NY o.oo 5058 Ib .05} 054 .054 054 
04} 074 .06 .06% Greases, Brown............- Ib. .07} 074 .073 07} 
.05} .08 .064 SUES ie sa adios biases lb. 07} 08 .08 074 

06} 10} 08% .093g White, choice bbls NY,....Ib. .10 10} . 103 10 

eT ee ee Herring, Coast, Tanks..... "gal. .40 Nom Nom. 40 
-009 -094 .09 UN TENN oo sex oscicnceceee .093 Nom Nom. 094 
.13 162 14} 154 Lard Oil, edible, prime....... Seen 15? -153 153 

ae .133 .104 an ae. eer 13 13 13 

.09 124 10% -11} Extra No. 1, bble....... ere 12 .123 12 
.093 .13} .123 .134% Off prime, bbls. ........ ie -2sice% 133 .133 13% 

10.4 10.4 10.0 


.078 .114/5 .102/5 -11 Linseed, Raw, five bbl lots... .Ib. 
-.077 .119-10 .096-10 .10% Bbhls o-1 spot. ......00. % 
.076 . 103 .09 .097-12 Ra ere. lb. 
rosce .093 .094 .092 Lumbang, Coast............I 
.33} 474 .44 .46%% Menhaden Tanks, Baltimore. gal. 


towne .90 .10 .363g Blown, bbls NY........... 
.43 -70 -67 .684 Extra, bleached, bbls NY. 4 
.39 -66 .63 -62 Light, pressed, bbls NY... .gal. 
.37 .66 .69 .673 Yellow, pressed, bbls NY gal. 
Mineral Oil, white, 50 gal bbls 
err gal. 
.14 .183 .143 .17} Neatsfoot, CT, 20° bbls NY. “tb, 
cea .13} .10} 12 Mixtea, DUIWINY .....0000cs 
ree - 16} .12} Se SO Sh ae, 
.08 .18} .10 .13}3 Oleo, No. 1, bbls NY........ Ib. 
.07} 4 .082 2 ie 5: ers lb. 
.07} .14 .08} ee es ree: lb. 
.83 1.75 1.40 1.484 Olive, denatured, bbls NY. - 
1918 2.00 2.45 2.15 Podible; BOIS IY « <..:6.4.0:66% 
.07} .10} .08} 0014. Foote; Dble NY «......56c00s . 
.08} .093 .09 .093 Palm, Kernel, Casks......... lb. 
.07 .082 .073 .08 Lagos, 1500 lb casks....... Ib. 
caned .084 .074 Ai, oe! GS rer | 
Waa .14} 12 .12 Peanut, crude, bbls NY......Ib. 
ee -15} .14} 15 Refined, bbls NY.........Ib. 
err - 16} .123 <34: Potitia, GRIN ........06606-0508m 
Saw .143 -10 .12 Tanks, COO «606055550 aD. 
are 1.70 1.70 1.70 Poppyseed, bbls NY........gal. 
63 1.05 1.00 1.01 Rapeseed, blown, bbls NY...gal. 
en .90 .82 .87 English, bbls NY.........gal. 
ii ies .85 .76 .802g Japanese, bbls NY.......gal. 
.063 .10 .09 .09 Red, Distilled, bbls.......... Ib. 
pian e .094 .08} .08% WMG... <scnesvesses ds 
ere .50 .50 .50 Salmon, Coast, 8000 gal tks. . gal. 
erry .47 .43 .45 Sardine, Pacific Coast tks... .gal. 
.08} 13 .113 .12} Sesame, edible, yellow, bbls. Ib 
re .14 .14 .14 WU TUG: TONGS ioe: s 6.0.cscn cee Meee 
.34 .40 .40 OD De IN oi iigsn.dessecand gal. 
aa atécs .09% .093 .09% Soya Bean, crude.............. 
WOR ouwsie Ssees> Sécee Pacific Coast, tanks....... Ib. 
css .12} .102 .12 Soya Bean, crude, bbls NY...Ib. 
wists onl .10} .10} yo Eb ee 
jaca 13 712 .13 Refined, bbls NY.........Ib. 
Sperm, 38° CT, bleached, bbls 
.70 .85 .84 .844 i ae are - gal. 
.68 .82 .79 .804 45° CT, bleached, bbls NY. ni 
Stearic Acid, double pressed dist 
1916 .13} -11} 12 SSS rs eee. lb. 
Double pressed saponified bags 
1916 14 mk St eee ae 
1916 .15} .13} .14 Triple, pressed dist bags. . ‘Ib. 
.072 .13 .08% .11 Stearine, Oleo, bbls.......... lb. 
.06 .09 .07} .08 Tallow, City, extra loose..... Ib. 
.07 at .08} .10 Hedible, tiaras ..0.0.20000. Ib. 
.09 .103 .08} .10 Tallow Oil, Bbls, c-1 NY...Ib. 
.094 .12} .10 ree | Acidless, tanks NY.. oe. 
caaes .08} .07} .073 Vegetable, Coast mats. . sxe 
.04} mt BP .11 Turkey Red, single bbls...... Ib. 
.05} .14 .14 .14 TROL TH, soso cg scetces lb. 
Whale, bleached winter, bbls 
.50 .78 .78 .78 yf eee Try gal. 
.52 .80 .80 .80 Extra, bleached, bbls NY. . gal. 
.48 .76 .76 -76 Nat, winter, bbls NY..... gal. 
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EXTREME lightness and 
great transparency when 
ground in oil are distinctive 
features of Warner's Alumi- 
num Hydrate, which manu- 
facturers of printing inks and 
colors have found does not 
liver up. It is available 96%, 


in powder or in lumps. 
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Local Reports 


from our Correspondents at the Principal 
Consuming Centers of Industrial Chemicals | 











California 





THE BRAUN 


CORPORATION 
Los Angeles Calif. 


Chemicals 
for all Industries 


QUICKSILVER 
CYANIDE 
BORAX 
ACIDS & ALKALIES 











Illinois 





CLARENCE 
MORGAN & CO. 


INDUSTRIAL 
CHEMICALS 
355 W. Ontario Street, 


CHICAGO 
Phone Superior 8870 








DEPENDABLE SERVICE 


Benner Chemical Company 
203 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Soda Ash,Caustic Soda, Neutral Soda, 
Washing Soda, Cleaner and Cleanser, 
Bicarbonate of Soda, Tri Sodium, 

Phosphate, Oxalic Acid 
Address All Communications to Main Office 








STANDARD CHEMICALS 
FOR ALL PURPOSES 


MERCHANTS 
CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 
1300-16 S. Canal St., Chicago, IIl. 


Branch Offices and Warehouses 
MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS 
Sales Agents For 


MICHIGAN ALKALI CO. 
**WYANDOTTE"™ PRODUCTS 
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LOS ANGELES 


Conditions in the chemical industry on 
the Pacific Coast have been quite satis- 
factory since the turn of the year. While 
there has not been any outstanding move- 
ment of stock during this period, the total 
sales volume is good. The price of carbon 
tetrachloride is more stabalized at the 
moment. Otherwise there have not been 
any fluctuations in prices. Collections 
are fair. 


BOSTON 


General business conditions in the 
Boston territory have been good since the 
first of the year. While most items have 
been moving fairly well and there is no 
outstanding movement of note, there has 
been a decided lack of business in glauber 
salts and denatured alcohol. During the 
period under report there have not been 
any price changes worthy of comment. 
Collections are good. 


DETROIT 


Conditions in general and in the gg 
ical industry are showing steady signs 
improvement in the Detroit territory. 
The automobile industry has been going 
better with a resulting picking up in allied 
trades. There has not been any outstand- 
ing movement of chemical items nor have 
there been any notable price changes. 
Collections are better at the moment and 
can be classed as very good in this ter- 
ritory. 


KANSAS CITY 


Business in this territory during the 
early weeks of the year has been good. 
Inquiries have been very brisk and con- 
siderable business has been closed. Cold 
weather has stimulated the demand for 
alcohol and practically all excess stocks 
have been removed from sellers hands. 
The situation on alcohol is therefore quite 
firm and prices are well maintained. Since 
the early rush there has been a slackening 
off in business in all items and demand is 
rather routine at the moment. The 
principal features of the market are the 
strength of alcohol and blue vitriol and the 
weakness of glycerin. There has been a 
notable delay in the shipments of copperas 
on order. 


NEWARK 


There is a decided improvement in the 
machinery and metal working concerns 
in this territory. Employment is better 
and in general business points toward 
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Massachusetts 





Rogers & McClellan 
New England Agents 


Seaboard Chemical Co. 
Denatured Alcohol Wood Alcohol 
Methyl Acetone 
Franco-American Chemical Wks. 
Amyl Acetate Pyroxylin Solutions 


Atlantic Carbonic Co. 
Glauber Salts Bisulphite Soda 
Penn Chemical Works 
Lye 
Battelle & Renwick 
Sulphur Saltpetre 








DOE & INGALLS, INC. 


196 MILK STREET 


BOSTON 


Hancock 8540 


PYROXYLIN 


LACQUERS—DOPES—SOLVENTS 








CEMENTS 


Waterproofing 
HOWE & FRENCH 
Established 1834 


99 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 





Michigan 





ACIDS 
CHEMICALS 
DYESTUFFS 

for all industrial purposes 


Eaton-Clark Company 


Est. 1838 
204 Woodward Ave., 


DETROIT, MICH. 
Branch: Windsor, Ont. 





Missouri 








THOMPSON-HAY WARD 
CHEMICAL CO. 

Kansas City St. Louis 
Des Moines, Iowa Houston, Tex. 
CHEMICALS, OILS 
& DRUGS 
Manufacturers Sales Representatives to 
the Jobbing and Manufacturing Trade 


Warehouse Stocks in 


The Middle West and Southwest 
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Consuming Centers of Industrial Chemicals 














Missouri---(cont.) 





G. S. ROBINS & CO. 


“Chemicals With Service’ 


310-316 S. Commercial Street, 
ST. LOUIS 


Br. Off:—1408 Sanger Avenue 
DALLAS, TEX. 


CHEMISTS 


Distributing Chemicals to the Industrial 
and Jobbing Trades 





Liquid Chorine~Caustic Soda-Soda Ash 
i r~Anhydrous Ammonia 


Bleaching 
Modified Virginia Soda-Bicarbonate of Soda 








New Jersey 





MINERAL ACIDS 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
ALCOHOLS - SOLVENTS 


AMERICAN 
OIL & SUPPLY CO., 


238 Wilson Ave., Newark, N. J. 
289 N. Willow St., Trenton, N. J. 





New York 





Western New York 
Headquarters for 


CHEMICALS and 
RAW MATERIALS 
ROLLS CHEMICAL 


COMPANY 
Ellicott Sq. Bldg., Buffalo 








DANITRA BRAND 
Double Refined 


SALTPETRE and 
NITRATE OF SODA 
Pete - tA by 
DAVIES NITRATE CO., INC. 
57-59 Commerce St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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better. conditions throughout the first 
three or four months of this year. Dry 
color manufacturers report a very material 
increase in production of from 10 to 30 per 
cent. over January 1927. Sales are small 
but frequent. The leather trade reports 
only fair conditions prevailing, but all 
factors are of the opinion that business is 
better than for the corresponding period 
last year. Textiles are dull to fair. There 
are still a large number of failures among 
the smaller silk manufacturers. At the 
moment there is more silk being produced 
than there is a demand for. There is a 
lack of co-operation among the various 
producers and not much improvement is 
looked for in the near future. While 
an improved condition reported, it is 
slight and there is not the business that 
was anticipated. However this industry 
is in a better position and continued im- 
provement is looked for. 


CLEVELAND 


Business in the Cleveland district has 
improved somewhat since the turn of the 
year, but has been rather quiet for the 
past ten days. Paint manufacturers sell- 
ing to the trade have been busy. However, 
there have been no serious complaints and 
everyone seems optimistic for the future. 
There have been price changes of import- 
ance since the first of the year. 


ST. LOUIS 


Immediately following the beginning 
of the year, business took a sudden spurt, 
as was to be expected in view of depleted 
stocks. The spurt did not last long how- 
ever and business generally during the 
month of January was slightly behind the 
same month of last year. This is appar- 
ently in line with the predictions that a 
decided betterment in business would not 
be apparent until early spring. In view 
of the open weather, farmers are already 
beginning to inquire for agricultural chem- 
icals, although active shipments cannot be 
expected for another month or six weeks. 
Due to the presence of a new factor, who 
is refining sulfur in St. Louis there has 
been a small fight on in an effort to book 
all available sulfur business on contract. 
No material market changes have been 
apparent however. In the face of a weak 
tin market, the price of Tin Oxide has 
declined another 2c lb. coming down to a 
60c level. There have been no other 
important changes. Collections are not 
as good as they were the latter part of 
1926, but may still be considered fair. 
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Ohio 





COLORS 
LACQUER SOLVENTS 
TOLUOL BENZOL 

ALCOHOL GLYCERINE 


Henry L. Grund Co. 
Bulkley Bldg. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 








OILS 
HYDROXY TEXTILE 
SULPHONATED CASTOR 
50 and 75% 


All Sulphonated Oils and 
Finishing Compounds 


AMMONIA ACETIC ACID 
FORMALDEHYDE 


Kali Manufacturing Co. 
1409 No. Hope St. 
PHILADELPHIA, P. A. 














Naphthalene Epsom Salts 


We carry warehouse stocks of domestic 
and imported industrial chemicals 


LABORATORY SERVICE 
Inquiries and,Orders Solicited 


Alex C. Fergusson Co. 
23 S. Orianna St. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Since 1855 


Chemicals, Glycerin, Blanc Fixe 








Rhode Island 








GEORGE 


MANN 
& CO., INC. 


Providence, Rhode Island 


SODA ASH 

CAUSTIC SODA 
SODIUM SULFIDE 
CALCIUM CHLORIDE 
AMMONIA 

STEARIC ACID 
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Chutch & Dwight, Ince 


Established 1816 


80 MAIDEN LANE 


re 


Bicarbonate of Soda 


Sal Soda 











Synthetic Organic Chemicals 


Over 2300 Eastman Organic Chemicals 
are kept mm stock for your convenience. 

Write today for List No. 17 which 
gives definite specifications for most of 
the chemicals listed. 


Eastman Kodak Company 


Research Laboratories Rochester, N. Y. 
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Chemical Imports 














January Imports 
at New York 


ACETYL CELLULOSE—2 cases 

ACIDS— 

CHROMIC—11,450 lbs. 
CRESYLIC—65,483 Ibs. and 147 casks. 
FORMIC—114,914 lbs. 
TANNIC—2,550 lbs. 

ALBUMEN— 

EGG—32,800 lbs. and 175 cases. 

ALCOHOL 

DENATURED—44,000 lbs 
ISOPROPYL—40,858 lbs. 
ALUM 
POTASH—250 casks. 
ALUMINUM 
HYDRATE—25 casks. 
AMMONIUM 
CARBONATE—22,000 Ibs. 
CHLORIDE—59,180 Ibs. 
MURIATE—216,614 Ibs. 
NITRATE—410 bags. 
PERSULFATE—8,470 lbs. 
SULFATE—1,995,400 Ibs. 
THIOCYANATE—5 kegs. 
ANTIMONY 
CRUDE—66,000 Ibs, 
OXIDE—112,500 lIbs., 540 casks and 
500 bags. 
REGULAS—418,297 lbs. 
SULFIDE—211 sacks. 
ARSENIC 
CRUDE—436 cases. 
REFINED—209 bags. 
SULFIDE—1,346 lbs. 
BARIUM 
CHLORIDE—180,316 lbs., 280 bags 
and 56 cases. 
NITRATE—81,900 lbs. 
SULFIDE—2,501 Ibs. 

BARYTES—3,477,000 Ibs. & 250 bags. 

BEESWAX—20,931 Ibs., 50 bbls. and 583 
bags. 

BENZYL CELLULOSE—1 cask. 

BONE MEAL—333,660 Ibs. and 3,941 
bags. 

BORAX—1 keg and 1 case. 

BUTYL ACETATE—43,638 Ibs. 

BUTYLAMINE—284 lbs. 

CALCIUM CHLORIDE—510,400 Ibs. 

OXIDE—50 bbls. 
CAMPHOR 
SYNTHETIC — 113,518 lbs. and 350 
cases. 

CANDELILLA WAX—15 sacks. 

CASEIN—7,319,391 Ibs. and 5,995 bags. 

CHALK—3,963,100 lbs. and 5,750 bags 
and 10 cases. 

CHEMICALS — 444,862 Ibs. and 276 
drums, 1,162 casks, 5 bottles, 234 
cases, 73 pkgs, 5 cylinders. 

CHEMICAL MANURE—22 bags. 

CHROME 

ALUM—20 kegs. 
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OXIDE—4,93¢4 Ibs. 

CINNEBAR ORE—1,806 lbs. 
COLORS—159 casks. 

ALIZARIN—6,899 lbs, 146 casks, 5 jugs 

ANILINE—1,875 Ibs. 35 cases and 32 

bbls. 

COAL TAR—8,148 Ibs, 252 casks and 

22 jugs. 

MINERAL—15 bbls. 

ULTRA MARINE—2,200 lbs. 
CREOSOTE—8,004 tons and 1 case. 
CYANIDE PRECIPITATES—2 cases. 
DECOLORIZING CARBON—28,118 Ibs. 
DEXTRIN—440 lbs. 

DIETHYL SULFATE—546 lbs. 

EGG YOLK—64,800 lbs. 

EPSOM SALT—120,461 Ibs. 

ETHYLENE BROMIDE—2,704 lbs. 

EXTRACTS 

FERTILIZER—2,296,800 Ibs. 

GELATIN—70 bbls., 5 kegs and 65 cases. 

GLAUBER’S SALT—564,300 lbs. 

GLUE—?72 casks, 384 bales, 863 bags. 

GLYCERIN — 251,328 Ibs. and 130 
drums. 

GREEN OXIDE—4 casks. 

GUMS—102,286 lbs. 150 bags and 30 
casks. 

ARABIC—14,034 Ibs. 

COPAL—79,502 Ibs., 1964 bags, 4,519 

baskets and 100 cases. 

DAMAR—329,775 lbs., 4,741 bags and 

442 cases. 

KAURI—563 pkgs. 

GYPSUM—6,000 tons. 
HYDROSULFIDE—7,392 lbs. 
INDIGO—44 casks. 

IRON 

CHLORIDE—48,843 lbs. 

OXALATE—3,600 Ibs. 

OXIDE—76,908 lbs., 108 bbls. and 20 

kegs. 

RED—215 lbs. 
JAPAN WAX—200 cases. 
KAINIT—1 case. 
LAMP BLACK—220,090 Ibs. 
LEAD NITRATE—4,85i Ibs. 
LITHOPONE—2,450 casks. 
MAGNESIA— 

CALCINED—216 cases. 
MAGNESITE—1,003, 124 lbs. 
MAGNESIUM 

CARBONATE—2,907 lbs. 

CHLORIDE—180,822 lbs. 

OXIDE—3,341 lbs. 
MERCURY—49,214 lbs. 
METHANOL—471,336 lbs. 
MOLASSES—1,489,749 gals. 

bbls. 
NAPHTHALENE—371,294 lbs. 
NICKEL SULFATE—100 cases. 
NITRATE PHOSPHATE—363 bags. 
NITROGENOUS FERTILIZER—244,- 
772 Ibs. and 1,500 bags. 
OILS 
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CHINAWOOD—500 drums. 
COCOANUT—8,299,939 Ibs., 37 hogs- 
heads and 3 cases. 
COD—79,475 gals. and 1 case. 
OLEO—90 tierces. 
OLIVE—259,910 gallons. 
SULFUR OLIVE—76,260 gals. 
PALM—1,983 623 Ibs. and 135 drums. 
KERNEL—2395 lbs. 
RAPESEED—?773 drums. 
SOYBEAN—679 tons. 
WHALE—20,733 lbs. 
PHOSPHOROUS SESQUISULFIDE — 
9,724 lbs. 
PHOSPHATE—439,929 Ibs. 
POTASH— 
CARBONATE—164,171 lbs. 
CAUSTIC—426,288 lbs. and 35 cases. 
CHLORATE—322,228 lbs. 
CHLORIDE—150,711 lbs. 
CYANIDE—2,486 Ibs. 
MURIATE—602,844 lbs. 
bags. 
NITRATE—510,614 lbs. 
PERCHLORATE— 10,348 Ibs. 
PRUSSIATE—4,785 lbs. and 90 kegs. 
PYRITES—10,619,664 lbs. 
RED OXIDE—334,136 lbs. 
ROSIN—51,368 Ibs. 
ROTTENSTONE—4O0 cases, 710 casks. 
SALT—60 tons. 
EFFERVESCENT—400 cases. 
SALTPETER—55,400 lbs. 
SODIUM 
ACETATE—4,785 Ibs. 
CHLORATE—15,250 Ibs. and 30 drs. 
CYANIDE—1,320 cases and 940 casks. 
FERROCYANIDE—25 cases. 
NITRATE—10,442,902 Ibs. and 44,185 
bags. 
PHOSPHATE—187,587 lbs. and 80 
kegs. 
PRUSSIATE—60 casks. 
PYROSULFATE—116,600 lbs. 
SULFIDE—24,785 lbs. and 33 drums. 
SHELLAC—15,506 Ibs., 7,920 bags and 
7,230 chests. 
SILVER SULFIDE—216 packages. 
TALC—2,470,387 lbs. 
TANKAGE—110,017 lbs. 
TAPIOCA FLOUR—1,294,677 Ibs. and 
6,981 bags. 
TARTAR CREAM—?78,942 lbs. 
CRUDE—174,376 lbs. 
TARTRATE-LIME—463,443 _ Ibs. 
456 bags. 
THORIUM NITRATE—10,896 lbs. 
UMBER—11,485 lbs. 
UREA—31,497 lbs. 
VEGETABLE WAX—20 bags. 
WHITE, MINERAL—100 casks. 
WOOD TAR—374,197 lbs. 
ZINC OXIDE—66,850 lbs., 65 casks and 
225 lbs. 
SULFATE—96,071 lbs. 
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Import-Export Service 


HREE times a week--Monday, Wednesday and Friday--you 
can now secure a complete confidential bulletin on chemical 
and drug imports and exports at all the important American 
ports. This service gives you the product, packing, weight, 
port of origin, ship, and the consignee, if shown on manifest. 
It is mailed under sealed, first-class mail---if time is a special 
consideration for a fee to cover extra postage it will be 
sent to you “special delivery” or “air mail.” For your con- 
venience this service is divided into four parts: 


Bulletin 1—Chemicals— Bulletin 3—Drugs and Spices— 
Covering heavy and fine chemical raw mate- Covering roots, barks, leaves, berries, flowers, 
rials, dye and tan stuffs, pigments, fillers, sizes, etc., gums and waxes, and all the spices. 
naval stores, insecticide and fertilizer raw 
materials. F : , 
Bulletin 4— Essential Oils — 
Bulletin 2—Oils and Fats— Covering essential oils and aromatic chemicals, 
Covering all the animal, vegetable, and fish oils, compounds, and other perfume and flavor 


fats, greases and fatty acids. materials. 


So quick, so detailed, so complete a service—both on 
imports and exports, mailed three times every week, 
covering all ports and giving consignees names—was 
never before available. 


Have your secretary check and fill in the coupon and we will send you a sample 
of any bulletin interesting to you. 


TEAR OUT 


BUREAU OF ECONOMIC CHEMISTRY 
180 William Street, New York City 


Gentlemen: 


I want to examine your Import-Export Service; please send me for two weeks (6 Bulletins), the Bulletins 
checked, with the understanding that there is no obligation incurred by me in receiving these samples of your 
services. 


0 Chemicals (1) Fats and Oils 1 Crude Drugs and Spices [) Essential Oils 


Name 





Address 
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KR. GA. Greeff & Co., Ince. 


64 Water Street 
NEW YORK 








Manufacturers’ Agents 
Importers and Exporters 








Technical Chemicals: 
Ammonium Nitrate 
Barium Chloride 
Calcium Nitrate 
Sodium Acetate 
Sodium Nitrate 
Sodium Nitrite 








SODIUM SULPHIDE 


FUSED AND BROKEN 
Mfgd. by 
Titanium Pigment Co., St. Louis, Mo. 








CARBON BLACK 


“CROW BRAND” 
Mfgd. by 


The Texas Carbon Industries Inc., Breckenridge, Texas 








FORMIC ACID 


90% 
Mfgd. by 


Fabriek van Chemische Producten, Schiedam, Holland 








LAMP BLACK 
Mfgd. by 
M. H. annie Cie Gand, Belgium 








Solvents: 
ACETONE ACETONE OIL 
METHYL ETHYL KETONE 
Mfgd. by 


Norwich Chemical Co., E. Smethport, Pa. 








BUTYL PROPIONIATE TRIPHENYLPHOSPHATE 
Mfgd. by 


Chemical Products Corp., W. Nyack, N. Y. 








European Representatives 


R. W. Greeff & Co. Ltd., London, England 





Cellulose And Chemicals 
(Continued from page 180) 

Great progress has been made in protecting forests 
and forest lands from fire. Each year as more difficult 
economic conditions justify the expenditure of funds 
necessary for the protection of forests from fire we 
come a little nearer to the ultimate goal in protection 
—that is, the making of the forest an insurable risk. 
Practical organization and management in fire pro- 
tection will in time largely eliminate fire as a deterrent 
factor in the production of new forests. 

The taxing of growing forests on an annual basis is 
wrong and is manifestly unfair to the timberland 
owner. The farmer’s growing crops are not taxed. 
Until this wrong method of taxing timberlands on an 
annual basis can be changed we can expect that virgin 
forests will be cut as they have been in the past, and 
that the land owner will not assume the burden of 
producing a new crop to be taxed annually. Con- 
siderable progress has been made in overcoming the 
deterrent factor of wrong taxation of the forest. A 
number of states have passed laws which make it 
possible for the timberland owner to declare his lands 
as forest land and thereby have them assessed at a 
low land or soil value with a yield tax to be paid when 
the crop is cut. 

While the forests of the country are being steadily 
overcut and while we will probably continue to cut 
our virgin forests in the old way until they are ex- 
hausted, yet real progress has been made in the pro- 
tection of the forests from fire and in the direction of 
putting forest lands onto the right basis of taxation. 
These improved conditions have resulted in such 
interesting accomplishments as more timber standing 
and growing in New England to-day than there was 
50 years ago. While it is quite possible that conditions 
may have to become worse before they become better, 
yet the forest situation is not at all an impossible one 
and there is every reason to believe that from now on 
every decade will see more rather than less forest 

growing in this country. 





I. G. chemists are working on synthetic production of sugar 
by taking from the air component parts of sugar, such as carbon, 
oxygen and hydrogen and combining them; a chemist, John 
Gerson, in Rio de Janeiro announces that he has discovered a 
method for producing synthetic silver; the problem of using 
profitably the excess of sulfite lye and lumber refuse obtained in 
manufacture of chemical pulp is said to be solved by a Swedish 
engineer who invents a method of producing a first class fuel 
from the waste material; and Canadian chemists are working on 
a method for deriving alcohol from cellulose, using wood, straw, 
nisal waste and sawdust as raw materials. 





December shipments of domestic water softeners, as reported 
by twenty-one manufacturers to the Department of Commerce, 
were 1,106 units, with a net sale price of $128,986, as compared 
with 1,414 units in November with a net sale price of $157,243, 
and 1,015 units in December, 1926, with a net sale price of 
$151,961. The total shipments in 1927 numbered 18,118 units 
and were valued at $2,287,660, as compared with 17,355 units 
valued at $2,356,335 in 1926. 
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Aluminum Chloride ( sublimed ) 
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Anthraquinone Soda Hyposulphite 
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Highest Purity 
Prompt Delivery Attractive Prices 
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644-652 GREENWICH STREET 


New YorRK 
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The Cleveland - Cliffs Iron Company 
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Tron Acetate 
Hardwood Pitch 
Creosote Oil 
Acetic Acid 
Refined Soap Oil 


Wood Preservative 
Ore for Red Oxide 


Oe Cn 


The Cleveland - Cliffs Iron Company 


1460 Union Trust Bldg. Cleveland, O. 
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pH Control in Chemical Industry 
(Continued from page 176) 

a harmful effect, in that it tends to cause corrosion of 
the equipment and lower the quality of the paper. 
Various mills maintain pH values ranging from 4.2 
to 7.0 in the beaters but this is a factor which must 
be determined for each individual mill, as conditions 
vary considerably and the optimum pH value is 
affected by a number of factors, such as hardness of 
water, degree of sizing, etc. 

pH control also aids in the recovery of valuable 
materials from the white water. Where coagulation 
is used the pH value maintained by most mills is 
between 4.0 and 5.0. Here too the optimum may 
vary. Campbell showed that the sticking of pitch to 
the wire, press rolls and felts can be prevented by 
adding alum until a pH of 4.3 is obtained. Roschier 
showed that pH has a great influence on the retention 
of fillers; the retention increases rapidly from pH 
4.0-5.6, but remains constant between 5.6 and 7.0. 


Dyes and Pigments 


Actual experience of many manufacturers has 
shown that not only can the yields of dyes and 
pigments be increased by regulating the pH of the 
solutions of the intermediates, but, what is often of 
more importance, that the shade can be checked in 
different batches. For example, it is well known that 
it is very difficult to produce successive batches of 
Para Red which have the same shade. This is now 
being accomplished on a large scale, by the use of 
hydrogen ion control. The same is true of many 
other pigments and dyes. 

In the wet processing of silk and wool their acid 
or basic natures predominate, according to the 
relative acidity or basicity of the solutions in which 
they are immersed. Both possess definite neutral, 
or isoelectric, points, at which hydrogen ion concen- 
trations their solubility and chemical reactivities are 
reduced to a minimum. Damage to these fibres 
increases progressively as the hydrogen ion concen- 
tration of baths in which they are treated become 
farther and farther from the isoelectric point. For 
practical purposes, the neutral zone is between 
pH 4.0 and 5.0. 

Acid dyeings are commonly made in baths as acid 
as pH 1.5 without appreciable damage to the fibres, 
while, on the other hand, the alkalinity of neutral 
soap (pH 9.0 to 10.0) used for scouring wool and 
degumming silk deteriorates the fibres very little. 
Liability of damage increases very rapidly as the pH 
increases above 10.0, especially when the temperature 
is maintained at or near the boiling point. In the 
preliminary silk soaking process, calling for an 
emulsion of oil in water, the pH of the emulsion is 
important for the stability of the emulsion, its 
effectiveness on the silk, and for its relation to the 
tinting of the silk by the fugitive dyes present. 

Scouring wool and degumming silk require an 
alkalinity of pH 10.0 to be effective. The correct pH 

(Continued on page 226) 
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THE TAR ACID REFINING CORPORATION 


With Sales Offices at 


62 MAIDEN LANE 
NEW YORK 


OFFERS FOR PROMPT SHIPMENT 


CRESYLIC ACID 


HIGH BOILING TAR ACID 


OF GRAESSER-MONSANTO MANUFACTURE 


The uniformity of successive shipments, in both color and odor, has invariably 
commanded the preference of leading manufacturers. 


Made by the GRAESSER-MONSANTO CHEMICAL WORKS, Lrtd., Ruabon, N. Wales 
premier producers of refined coal-tar distillates since 1867. 


———— 
eS 


WE SHALL BE PLEASED TO RECEIVE YOUR INQUIRIES CONCERNING CRESYLIC ACID, ORTHO CRESOL 
META CRESOL, PARA CRESOL, U. S. P. CRESOL AND PURE PYRIDINE 








Sulphuric Acid 


60° and 66° Commercial 
66° Textile Clear Electrolyte 


Prompt Shipment—Any Quantities 


| 
| In Tank Cars, Drums or Carboys 
| Copper Sulphate ) 





Granular, Large, Medium and 
Small Crystals 





SOUTHERN AGRICULTUR'IAL CHEMICAL CORP. 


General Sales Offices 
ATLANTA - 621-625 Grant Building a GEORGIA 
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Practical ‘Research 


for your Own Plant Problems 


‘THE above apparatus was es- 

pecially designed by our 
chemist and engineers for antichlor 
treatment of textiles with Esotoo 
Brand, Liquid Sulphur Dioxide. 
We have patented special appa- 
ratus for the manufacture of 
hydrosulphites. Our Research Staff 
has assisted in solving chemical 
problems, in cutting costs, improv- 
ing operations in hundreds of plants 
in many different industries. Call 
on them freely without any incur- 
ring obligation or expense on 
your part. 

If interested in SO: write for our 
booklets on the chemical and 
physical properties of this interest- 
ing and widely useful chemical. 
They may suggest new processes 
or new products for your plant in 
the practical development of which 
our Research Department stands 
ready to assist you. 


VIRGINIA SMELTING CO. 


Largest American Producers SO2 
F. A. EUSTIS, Secretary 


Boston New York Norfolk 
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pH Control in Chemical Industry 
(Continued from page 224) 


in bleaching wool and silk with peroxide, and cotton 
with hypochloride solutions, has been emphasized by 
work done in many mills. Considerable work has 
also been done on the influence of pH on dyeings of 
silk and wool, and, it has been shown that affinity of 
the animal fibres for acid dye increases with decreasing 
pH values (best at pH 2.0 or less) while the opposite 
holds true for basic colors. In the latter case, although 
the optimum lies above pH 11.0, it is obviously out 
of the question to make dyeings at this alkalinity. 


General Chemicals 


pH control is important in the manufacture of 
such chemicals, as sodium carbonate and bicarbonate, 
primary and secondary sodium phosphates, aluminum 
sulfate, etc. For example, in the manufacture of 
phosphates by the action of sodium hydroxide on 
phosphoric acid, the pH value of the mixture increases 
slowly until the first hydrogen is neutralized. The 
addition of a very small additional amount of caustic 
raises the pH one whole unit, for example, from 4.0 
to 5.0. At this point the mixture contains only 
primary sodium phosphate. If, after this point is 
reached, additional soduim hydroxide is added, the 
pH again increases slowly until the second hydrogen 
is neutralized. Again the addition of a very small 
amount of caustic causes the pH to rise suddenly. 
This means that the solution now contains only 
secondary sodium phosphate. By determining these 
break points and always maintaining these values, 
uniform products of high quality are obtained. 

The presence of potassium bitartrate in potassium 
antimonyl tartrate can be shown by a pH deter- 
mination. A 1 to 20 solution of a pure preparation 
has a pH of 4.1, but 1% of bitartrate lowers the pH 
to 3.4. If the minimum pH is therefore set at 4.0, 
the presence of more than 0.3% potassium bitartrate 
is excluded. 

Similar tests detect free sulfuric acid in various 
sulfates. It is essential that zine sulfate be free from 
traces of acid when the salt is used in eye treatment. 
Kolthoff states that if a 1 to 20 solution has a pH of 
4.6, it will contain less than one part of sulfuric acid 
in 200,000. If a one to 10 solution of copper sulfate 
has a pH of not less than 4.0, the presence of one part 
of free sulfuric acid in 2000 is ruled out. When a 1 to 
20 solution of alum (aluminum sulfate) has a pH of 
3.2, the presence of more than one part of sulfuric 
acid in 1000 is excluded. 


Other Applications 


The above will give some idea of the wide applica- 
tion of pH control. Space will not allow us to discuss 
other processes but the method is just as useful in 
the manufacture of leather, glucose, corn sugar and 
candy, fruit, jellies, flour, bread and dough, crackers, 
and pharmaceuticals, and in ceramics, differential ore 
flotation, nickel and zine electroplating. 
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Oxalic Acid 
MANUFACTURED BY 
OLDBURY - ELECTRO CHEMICAL CO. NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 





Persulphate Ammonia 


MANUFACTURED BY 
NORTH AMERICAN CHEMICAL CO., BAY CITY, MICH. 
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JOSEPH TURNER & Co. 
19 Cedar St. New York 


























ALCOHOL 


PURE and DENATURED 


Tank Cars—Drums—Barrels 


METHANOL FUSEL OIL 
ACETIC ACID Cc. P. ACETONE 
ACETATE OF LIME METHYL ACETONE 
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SALES OFFICE-. Works: 
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A Standard for Seventy Years 


Cooper’s C. P. Acids 


In bottles and carboys 





Hydrochloric 
Nitric 
Sulphuric 


CHARLES COOPER & CO. 


194 Worth Street New York, N. Y. 
Established 1857 -~ Works: Newark, N. J. 























STEARATE of ALUMINA 
STEARATE of ZINC 


J. U. STARKWEATHER CO. 
705 Hospital Trust Bldg. 
Providence, R. I. 
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Here You Have It 
The Latest Model 


Bradley 
STENCIL MACHINE 


Graduated Table, Handle Adjust- 
able to two itions, Rapid Stroke 
and Other Features. Cuts 14” and 
14” Letters. 


Our GIANT MACHINES Cut 14° 
and I)” Letters for Export Ship- 
ments. 





pontley Oil Board and Stencil Papers. 
Bradley's Two-In-One Stencil and Methinn Ink. 
The Bradley Ball Stencil and Marking Pot. 


Write for Samples and Prices 


A. J. BRADLEY MFG. CO. 
102 BEEKMAN STREET NEW YORK 


Model 
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Dissosway Chemical Co., Inc. 
Manufacturing Chemists 
55-635 ECKFORD STREET 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Cadmium Chloride & Sulphate 
Copper Chloride, Lactic Acid U. S. P. 
Potassium Acetate, Rochelle Salt 
Ammonium and Potassium Oxalate 
Strontium Lactate Ethyl Lacteta 
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Italy—A New Chemical Factor 
(Continued from page 169) 

These numbers do not include the imports and 
exports for artificial silks and textiles, metals and 
papers. 

Although these statistics show that the revaluation 
of the lira has not had much effect on the efficiency 
of the Italian chemical industry. it does show that 
Italy has a long way to go if she wishes to be com- 
pletely independent of foreign chemical materials 
and to assume a high place as a producer. 


The Industry’s Problems 


Two principle difficulties block the development 
of the Italian chemical industry: a scarcity of raw 
materials and of fuels. To fight these Italy must 
stop the use of her natural fuel reserves (which are 
hardly ten per cent. of the national need). A vigorous 
movement has been made by the state in this direction 
by forming at the Politecino di Milano a special 
session for the study of combustion chemistry. The 
development of the electro-chemical industry must 
be encouraged. This is handicapped by the fact that 
the Italian water power, developed with the expendi- 
ture of much energy and research, is not abundant 
and is a costly proposition. The electrical energy 
which is produced finds naturally a greater remunera- 
tion in light and motor power. To develop the electro- 
chemical industry, according to Dr. Morselli, the 
state as proprietor of the water works must raise 
taxes and make laws, doing all in its power to favor 
the chemical industry. 

The scarcity of raw materials is not an insurmount- 
able obstacle in the face of a strong chemical industry. 
This is shown by the artificial silk and dye industries. 
It is natural, moreover, that a country poor in raw 
materials should turn to the chemical industry rather 
than any other, because chemical enterprise is more 
or less one of enhancing material form, converting 
materials of little value into materials of greatest 
value. So the national economy must be to dis- 
courage imports of costly finished products and to 
promote the use of crude materials of little value. 

In conclusion, we trust that the revaluation of our 
currency will end by producing benefits to the Italian 
chemical industry, forcing it to revise and perfect its 
laboratory methods, reduce costs and improve the 
quality of its products. No industry is so completely 
technical as the chemical industry; and in no other 
does scientific research and intelligent direction play 
so great a part. From this point of view the Italian 
industrial conscience is still in the process of formation, 
but we see evidence of a comforting awakening. To 
be convinced one need only note the place given to 
chemistry and its teachings in the new Instituti 
Universitarii e Politecnici della Citta de Milano, 
which we consider the only one of its kind in Europe. 
Above all, Italy awaits an aid for her chemical 
industry through the Scuole de Chimica Industriale 
and its research laboratory. 
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“COLUMBIA BRAND” 


Caustic 
Soda 


SOLID — FLAKE 
GROUND —LIQUID 





Columbia Chemical Division 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Barberton, Ohio 


QUALITY — SERVICE 


Address all Communications to 


THE ISAAC WINKLER & BRO. CO. 


Sole Agents 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK BLDG., 50 BROAD STREET 


CINCINNATI, OHIO NEW YORK 
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SERVICE 


in Supplying Chemicals 


SERVICE, in our business, implies not only the careful putting up of 
chemicals and the prompt execution of orders, but it also means the 
closest possible attention to quality. 


We maintain a splendidly equipped analytical and control laboratory, 
functioning entirely separately from our manufacturing operations to 
examine and test critically, crude material for manufacturing, also 
finished products delivered from our various manufacturing departments. 


Send for our complete price list, get our quotations, 
and test our service. 


MALLINCKRODT CHEMICAL WORKS 


SAINT LOUIS MONTREAL PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
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Characteristic of Every 
AMER-SOL Product 


AMER-SOL Quality is always high and 
always uniform. And for this very good 
reason: Everyfoperation is rigidly con- 
trolled. This isa fixed AMER-SOL policy. 


This controlled quality and uniformity is 
characteristic of every AMER-SOL prod- 
uct. The result is a complete, perfectly 
developed line—one that means entire 
satisfaction not only on the initial order, 
but on every repeatforder. 


Consider AMER-SOL on the products 
listed in which you may be interested. 
Our extensive manufacturing facilities 
and country-wide system of warehouses 
insure prompt and dependable deliveries. 


AMER SOL 


BRAND 


Industrial Alcohol 


(All Formulas) 





Absolute Ethyl Alcohol Fusel Oil, Refined 

Amy! Acetate Collodion 

Amy] Alcohol, Refined Ether, Pure and Technical 
Butyl Acetate, Normal Ammonium Iodide, U. S. P. 
Buty! Propionate Potassium Iodide, U. S. P. 


Dibutyl Phthalate Sodium Iodide, U. S. P. 
Diethyl Phthalate * Tincture of Iodine, 
Cotton(Nitrocellulose) U. S.P. 

Solutions Iodine, Resublimed 
Ethyl Acetate Nitrous Ether 


Sodium Sulfide 


AMERICAN 


SOLVENTS & CHEMICAL 


Corporation 


Executive Offices 
285 Madison Ave., New York 


Sales Offices and Warehouses in Principal Cities 
PLANTS 
Harvey, La, Everett, Mass. New Orleans, La. 
Agnew, Cal. Albany, N. Y. 
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Continous Thickening In Chemical Industry 
(Continued from page 173) 


free from solution before they are discharged from 
the plant. Continuous Counter-Current Decantation 
is the name given to this improved method of washing, 
a method which is no less applicable to chemical 
processing than to the washing of metallurgical pulps. 
Reduced to its simplest form, counter-current decan- 
tation is a continuous method for bringing the settled 
solids into contact successively with weaker and 
weaker wash solution. Each wash is followed by 
settlement of the solids in a thickener so that the bulk 
of that particular wash solution may be eliminated 
before the solids are washed further with a weaker 
solution. As the solids are pumped successively 
through the various thickeners which make up the 
washing plant, they are mixed with and settled from 
weaker and weaker solutions and are accordingly 
impoverished in dissolved values. Similarly all the 
wash water is added in the last thickener in the series 
and overflows continuously into and out of the pre- 
ceding units, coming in contact with sludges contain- 
ing progressively larger amounts of dissolved values. 
In this manner the wash water is consistently enriched 
in solubles, almost all of which are finally made avail- 
able in fairly concentrated form in the wash water 
after it has passed through the series. As this wash 
water returns to the head end of the plant and enters 
the precipitation, leaching or dissolving agitators, it 
subsequently passes out of the continuous decantation 
plant as the finished liquor overflow from the first 
thickener. The counter current principle is a well 
known one, and is practiced not only in chemical 
washing but also in drying, the hot gases passing in 
the opposite direction to the solids; in the scrubbing 
of gases with water, the water entering the top of the 
scrubber and the gas at the bottom; and many other 
operations. 

Continuous counter-current decantation plants 
universally use the straight sedimentation thickener. 
One operator can easily look after an entire series of 
thickeners in such a plant, as with continuous opera- 
tion and a uniform flow of material throughout the 
system the human element is practically non-existent. 
It is common in large plants of this type to find one 
man attending to as many as a dozen or more thick- 
eners, the cost of operation of each thickener including 
labor, power, maintenance and fixed charges under 
favorable conditions and with large tonnages ranging 
from 34c to 1%c per ton of solids handled. 

Counter-current decantation has given excellent 
results in the manufacture of the following chemical 
products. 

Aluminum Sulfate—by the digestion of bauxite ore 
with sulfuric acid. 

Caustic Soda—by the causticizing of soda ash with 
lime. 

Phosphoric Acid—by the digestion of phosphate 
rock with sulfuric acid. 
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E. I. du PONT de NEMOURS 
& CO., Inc. 
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CHEMICAL WORKS 











GLYCERINE 


C. P. and Dynamite Nae 


Flake---Ball 
The Gault Company 
= 


40 Rector Street New York, N. Y. 


NAARDEN (Holland) 
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SYNTHETIC 
NITROGEN 
COMPOUNDS 


B. A. S. F. 


Ammonium Bicarbonate 
Ammonium Carbonate 
Ammonium Chloride 
Ammonium Nitrate 
Ammonium Sulfate 
Potassium Nitrate 
Sodium Nitrate 
Sodium Nitrite 
Sal Ammoniac 
Urea A. 


KUTTROFF, PICKHARDT & CO., Inc. 


1150 Broadway 
New York 


a ae 
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Barium Sulfide—by leaching barium black ash 
with water. 

Sodium Sulfide—by leaching sodium sulfide cinder 
with water. 

Barium Sulfate—precipitated by mixing barium 
sulfide and sodium sulfate solutions. 

Barium Carbonate—precipitated by mixing barium 
sulfide and sodium carbonate solutions. 

Zine Sulfate—by digesting zinc oxide ore with sul- 
furic acid. 

Lithopone—precipitated by mixing barium sulfide 
and zine sulfate solutions. 

It will be appreciated that each of the products 
cited have this in common in their manufacture. If 
recovered from solutions as in the case of aluminum 
sulfate, caustic soda, phosphoric acid, barium sulfide 
and zine sulfate these solutions immediately following 
their formation, contained insoluble residues or precip- 
itates, which must be settled out and throughly 
washed for the recovery of the valuable solution 
entrained in them. If, on the other hand, the products 
are precipitates as in the case of barium sulfate, barium 
carbonate and lithopone, these precipitates before 
final drying must be washed free from all traces of the 
solution in which the precipitation took place in order 
to meet the accepted standards of purity. 


The Phosphoric Acid Process 


The manufacture of phosphoric acid may serve as 
a suitable example of continuous thickening and 
counter-current decantation in the preparation of a 
chemical product because in this case both the acid 
and the residue from its formation are products of 
value. The precipitate formed in its manufacture is 
calcium sulfate or gypsum which, when washed free 
from the acid, is an ideal material for the manufacture 
of gypsum blocks, plaster board and similar building 
materials. By tracing through the operation of a 
series of five thickeners and three continuous agitators 
at such a plant, it will be understood how a clear 
strong acid and a well washed precipitate may be 
produced on a continuous basis, accompanied by 
none of those manual operations, such as filling, 
decanting and emptying tanks, to complicate the 
handling or interfere with the much-desired continuity 
of operation. 

Phosphoric acid is manufactured by digesting 
pulverized phosphate rock with sulfuric acid. The 
reaction is expressed chemically by the following 
equation. ,; 
Ca,(PO.s),+3H,SO,+ H20 = 3CaSO,«2H,O + 2H,PO, 

phosphate sulfuric water calcium sul-phosphoric 

acid rock acid fate (gypsum) 

The digestion is carried out on a continuous basis 
by feeding the pulverized rock and acid to the first of 
three agitators by accurate ore and acid feeders and 
adding the proper amount of weak wash liquor to 
bring the solution to the required strength. The 
three agitators are arranged on slightly different 

(Continued on page 236) 
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PHENOL 


U.S. P. 


Monsanto Pure Phenol is available for 
prompt shipment—spot or on contract 
over an extended period. 


Standard packing in either destruct- 
ible tins or large drums. 


(> + 
Monsanto 


ST Louis. US 
a a 


Manufactured by 


Monsanto Chemical Works 
St. Louis. USA 
District Sales Offices and Warehouses 
NEW YORK—SAN FRANCISCO—CHICAGO 


Manufacturers of more than 80 Fine, Medicinal, Technical 
and Intermediate Chemicals. 
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= PYRIDINE, C. P.—Tech. TRI PHENYL PHOSPHATE = 
= ALUMINUM SULPHATE—Iron Free ARSENIC, WHITE, RED, CRUDE = 
= ALUMINUM HYDRATE 65% POTASH ALUM = 
ALUMINUM SILICATE BARIUM CHLORIDE 
Carl SODIUM ALUMINATE 

COW — Te 

al Gebrueder Giulini G. m. b. H. Chemische Werke vor. H. & E. Albert, 

=] | Ludwigshafen a/Rhein, Germany Biebrich, Germany z 
= Chemische Werke Budenheim, Chemical Products Co., Inc. = 
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HODIA CHEMICAL COMPANY 


21 Spruce Street New York, N. Y. 
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LIQUID 
CHLORINE 


Single Unit 


Tank Cars (/-ton Containers) 


150-lb. Cylinders 


Standard 
Bleaching Powder 


Natrona Porous Alum 


Commercial Alum 





PENNSYLVANIA 
SALT 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


Executive Offices: 
Widener Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Representatives: 
New York 
Pittsburgh 


Works: 


Philadelphia and Natrona, Pa. 
Wyandotte and Menominee, Mich. 





Multi-Unit Tank Cars 


Chicago 
St. Louis 
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Corporation Tax Returns of Chemical Business 
(Continued from page 163) 


Let us now pass on, logically, to the dividend 
record. In 1923, 381 million dollars in cash dividends, 
and $32,914,392 in stock dividends were paid; the 
successful corporations paying 342 millions of this 
cash dividend paynent. In 1924, the cash dividends 
were 342 millions, 335 of which were paid by the 
successful corporations. In 1925 there were 472 
millions in cash dividends distributed, and 28 millions 
in stock dividends. Thus the dividends paid in the 
chemical field have increased in two years about one- 
fourth. 

Making now some vital percentage comparisons, 
we find that the gross profit from sales in 1923 in the 
chemical industry was 27.1%, which by 1925 declined 
to 26.8%. This is particularly significant, as gross 
profit on sales in all manufacturing declined from 
26.1% in 1923 to the startling level of 20.6% in 1925; 
a reduction far more marked in other fields than in 
the chemical field. 

“Cost of goods sold” (operating expense) in the 
chemical field in 1923 was 67.2%; which by 1925 had 
been reduced to 63.8%; another interesting achieve- 
ment for the chemical industry, since the reduction 
attained in the general manufacturing field was only 
2% as against 3.4% decrease in the chemical field. 


Chemical Profits Compare Favorably 


The rate of net profit, (after taxes) calculated on 
total receipts, in the chemical field, was 7.39%, in 
1923, as against 6% in the manufacturing field. In 
1925 this had been raised to 8.9%, as against an 
actual decrease in the general manufacturing field 
to 5.8%. Here again is shown the remarkable vitality 
of the chemical industry, going up when general 
business is going down. 

The average volume of profit per successful corpora- 
tion in the chemical field in 1925 was $157,751, and 
the average volume of deficit per unsuccessful firm 
was $27,350. The average dividend paid per success- 
ful firm was $71,881. The percentage of firms making 
$10,000 or more profit in 1925 was 42.6%. 

Finally, the status of the entire industry, measured 
on a plus or minus basis of profit balance in 1925 as 
compared with 1920, was 56.8% as against a 
29.7% for all corporations in American business. 

There is an abundance of other material which can 
be dug out of the corporation returns, and I propose 
to provide more in a second article on the subject 
next month. 





Compagnie de Bethune, France, produces 5,149 metric tons 
synthetic ammonia, by G. Claude processes during the period 
June 1, 1926 to June 30, 1927. Most of this was sulfurated to 
obtain 19,800 tons of sulfate of ammonia as compared with 13,737 
tons during preceding year. The company is installing new plant 
which is expected to double production. 


New York Wax Importers’ Association meets Feb. 21, at Yale 


» Club, New York. 
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Crestall Brand 
COAL-TAR DISINFECTANTS 


DOUBLY TESTED—for chemical control—by our 
own skilled chemists; for germicidal strength—by 
unbiased experts apart from our organization. 


DOUBLY GUARANTEED — therefore — for con- 
sistent effectiveness. 


BAIRD & McGUIRE, Inc. | 


Manufacturing Chemists 
HOLBROOK, MASS. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
























Industrial Alcohol—where and when you 
want it in a hurry! Our warehouses and 
distributors at strategic points insure 
immediate delivery—and the care we 
take with our containers—be they tank 
cars or drums—insures industrial alcohol 
as you want it. 


New York Warehouse 






527 Hudson St. PHILADELPHIA 
DISTRIBUTORS 
M. J. Daly & Co. Rolls Chemical Co. W. P. Williams Co. 
605 Gerke Bldg. 483 Ellicott Sq. Bldg. 216-220 Elleworth Ave. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Buffalo, =F ¥. Grand Rapids, M 
J.C. Drouillard Co. H. H. Chas. A. Webb & Co. 
Rockefeller Bldg. 549 W. Washington St. 514 8. Eutaw St. 
Cleveland, Ohio Chicago, I Baltimore, Md. 
t Hoffmann A. H. Selling BE Zimmerman Co. 

ajestic Bldg. 527 Hudson St. Bessemer Bldg. 
go Ind. New York City Pittsburgh, Pa. 

J. Rosenfield N.S.Wilson & Sons, Inc. Morley Bros. 

P. O. Box 424 74 W. 2nd St. W. End of Dodge Ave. 
Lancaster, Pa. Boston, Mass. Detroit, Mich. 
Ethyl Denatured 

U.S.P Alcohol in 
Alcohol Formulae. 
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Buy Direct and 
Profit Directly 


|) eon in manufacturing processes 

commences with the purchase of ma- 
terials. It is practical and advantageous to 
eliminate indirect handling--to go direct to 


headquarters. 


WITCO offers you the benefits and profits 
incident to buying direct. We are direct 
manufacturers or exclusive sales agents for 
all commodities offered by us. The trade- 
mark WITCO identifies these products as 


quality of known reliability. 


Magnesia Carbonate Zine and Aluminum 


Stearate 
Lead Oleate Palm Oil 
Blanc Fixe Burgundy Pitch 


Buy Direct and 
Profit Directly 


Dnt ne 


-_ 


AW CS) MANUFACTURERS ~o IMPORTERS front 
New York, 25I Fronr Sr, 
CHICAGO - CLEVELAND 
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Swedish Manufacturing Firm 


in strong financial position, estab- 
lished 1721, purveyor to the 
King, wants to represent manu- 
facturer of technical chemical nov- 
elties for Scandinavia. Reply to 


“H. F. F.” % Gumaelius Ann-Bureau 
Stockholm, Sweden 











A. GROSS & CO. 


Since 1837 Manufacturers of 


STEARIC ACID RED OIL 
All Grades 


Saponified and Distilled 
CANDLES 


Sales Office 


90 WEST STREET NEW YORK 


Factories at Newark, N. J. and Baltimore, Md. 











Re-Sublimed and Crude 


IODINE 


U. S. P. 


Made at our plant at Newark, N. J. 
FOR SEVENTY YEARS 
1857—1927 


CHARLES COOPER & CO. 


194 Worth Street New York, N. Y. 
Established 1857 -- Works: Newark, N. J. 


























ALCOHOL 


For All Authorized Manufacturing, 
Medicinal, Industrial And 
Scientific Purposes 


Spot stocks carried in twelve 
principal cities 


General Offices: 229 Race Street 
CINCINNATI 
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Continuous Thickening in Chemical Industry 
(Continued from page 232) 


elevation so that the material passes through them by 
gravity and is given the required period of contact 
to assure a commercial degree of completion of the 
reaction. The discharge from the last agitator is 
accordingly a mixture of phosphoric acid and sus- 
pended calcium sulfate or gypsum. This mixture 
flows by gravity to the first of the five Dorr Thickeners 
which are arranged in series and constitute the con- 
tinuous decantation part of the plant. 

The calcium sulfate settles to the bottom of this 
first thickener, while a clear phosphoric acid overflows 
to storage. The precipitate is moved to the center of 
the thickener tank by the mechanism and removed, 
as a thick dense sludge by a diaphragm pump. 
Obviously, the solution contained in this sludge is 
phosphoric acid, the loss of which would greatly 
reduce the recovery of acid, while its presence in the 
precipitate would make this product entirely unsuited 
for commercial purposes. 


Consequently, counter-current washing is resorted 
to, the sludge being pumped, through the remainng 
four thickeners toward the one end of the plant, while 
fresh wash water is introduced into the last thickener 
from which it overflows and cascades through the rest 
of the thickeners on its way toward the other end of 
plant in a direction opposite the precipitate. The 
solution strength in the various thickeners range from 
30°Be in No. 1 to O°Be in No. 5, the finally dis- 
charged precipitate is virtually free from acid, and the 
enriched wash water is all utilized as a dilutant in the 
three agitators where fresh rock is being digested with 
acid. 


Practically all of the phosphoric acid plants built 
within the last ten years have employed continuous 
methods of manufacture such as briefly described in 
this article. It has been found in practice that the 
continuous decantation plant can send on to sub- 
sequent processing a hotter, more concentrated acid 
than the old type batch plant. It can be operated 
with attention of only a supervisory nature as dis- 
tinguished from manual, and shows marked improve- 
ments in utilizing the wash water to the fullest extent, 
in producing an acid and washed gypsum of uniform 
quality and in keeping unknown chemical losses at 
a very low figure. 


In conclusion it can be said that continuous thick- 
ening is a unit process which has been the subject of 
enough careful, scientific study to be reduced to an 
exact science. Field and laboratory test results can 
be interpreted by those conversant with the subject 
with great accuracy. Our experience has, however, 
emphasized the value of studying each industry’s 
need separately and with an open, unbiased minds 
In making such independent investigations it has 
become a part of our policy to accept no method. 
because they have always been used and at the same 
time reject none because they have never been tried. 
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American Potash & Chem. Corp. _ Chicago 
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MONO ACID CALCIUM PHOSPHATE 


DI CALCIUM PHOSPHATE 
Yes - they’re both 


Technical and Pure 


TRI CALCIUM PHOSPHATE 


Technical and Pure 


MONO AMMONIUM PHOSPHATE 
DI AMMONIUM’ PHOSPHATE 


Tech., N. F., C. P. 


PHOSPHORIC ACID 


85% U.S. P. 75% Pure-Tech 
65% Sulphate free 50% Pure-Tech 


PHOSPHORIC ACID PASTE 

TRI SODIUM PHOSPHATE 

POTASSIUM PHOSPHATE 
MONO-BASIC 





DOVAN 


Leading manufacturers prefer the 
guanidines. For low temperature 


work use W-80 or W-29. 
DOVAN CHEMICAL 


SODIUM AMMONIUM PHOSPHATE- 
CID SODIUM PYRO PHOSPHATE 
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‘Steck is always carried by WILCKES MARTIN WILCKES CO. 


A. Kendall, Akron, Ohio, and Chicago, Ill.; J. E. Odell, Boston, Mass.; Ameri 135 William St., N. Y. C. 
alt all, , Ohio, and Chicago, Ill.; J. E. Odell, Boston, Mass.; American 

Oil & ly Co., Trenton, N. J.; C. A McLarty, Toronto and Montreal; Martin, FACTORY: Camden, N. J. 
Hoyt, & Milne, San Francisco and Los Angeles; Buckleton & Co., Ltd., 20 Chapel 
Street, Liverpool, England. 
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will give your products 


Hardness - Uniformity - Stability 
Color - Gloss - Flow 


ROSIN ESTER GUM (melting point 115°C) 
CONGO ESTER GUM (melting point 135°C) 
MANILA ESTER GUM (melting point 140°C) 


Any gum cut, fused or treated to meet individual requirements 


ROBERT RAUH, Inc. 


480 Frelinghuysen Ave. NEWARK, N. J. 
FOR FINER VARNISHES 








Cresylic Acid 


All Grades 


Creosote Oils 


Specially prepared for 
disinfectant manufacturers 


Cresol, U.S. P. Phenol, U. S. P. 
Coal-Tar Products 


WM. E. JORDAN & BROTHER 
Mechanics Bank Bldg. 2590 Atlantic Ave. 


Glenmore 7318-7319 BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

















| Pioneer Manufacturers of Liquifying 
Ammonia Gas for Refrigeration 


AQUA AMMONIA 





All strengths Tech. & U.S.P. 
ANHYDR OUS, AMMONIA 


Manufacturers for Seventy Years of 
Good Chemicals 


CHARLES COOPER & CO. 


194 Worth Street New York, N. Y. 
Established 1857 -- Works: Newark, N. J. 























Sal Ammoniac Zinc Chloride 
Zinc Ammonia Chloride 


Cresoyle: hydrocarbon compound satur- 
ating wood without any application of heat and 
pressure, by merely dipping it into an open tank. 
Usual equipment for hot vacuum pressure 
creosote process can easily be adapted for cresoyle 
process. Economy 50%. 


Samples and C.I.F. prices on request 


P. STACQUEZ 


12 rue Jenneval Antwerp, Belgium 
Manufacturer's Agent 
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Why Safety Pays 

(Continued from page 160) 
Imagination as a stallion-mounted knight, tireless 
champion of experimental research and scientific 
endeavor, leading ever on through assumption and 
hypothesis to final solution of problems scientific and 
humanistic. It is really imagination which we so 
frequently call to our aid in safety activities. We 
imagine or visualize what will be the psychologic 
effect of a given poster; we imagine possible care- 


TAKE CARE 
OF THEM / 


lessness on the part of operatives and try to make 
machines fool-proof; we imagine possible accidents 
and adopt means to prevent them. Often our imag- 
ination is not good enough, we fail to foresee possible 
consequences, an accident happens, we learn by 
bitter experience, but again we must i¢magine or 
visualize a prevention for that accident, as was done 
in the case above described. Always, it seems, some- 
where, somehow, the man with the imagination 
supplies the necessary punch and kick, through his 
ability to visualize, to foresee. Imagination, visuali- 
zation, foresight—all these words convey the same 
fundamental idea, but the word Imagination brings 
out, through alliteration, its antithesis to Inertia, 
and that appeals to the imagination! 








American Zinc, Lead and Smelting Company directors have 
approved a plan to increase the facilities of the company’s plant 
at East St. Louis by an expenditure of $700,000. Most of the 
operations at the Hillsboro plant will be transferred there when 
the improvements have been made, but the zinc oxide plant at 
Hillsboro will be kept in reserve in the event of a breakdown at 
the Columbus (O.) plant. The sulfuric acid storage facilities 
at East St. Louis will be increased from 1,500 tons to 4,500 tons. 
No new financing is proposed. 
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Finely Powdered 


CHROME OXIDE 


Over 99% Pure 
Gives a rich green color as perma- 


nent as the material it colors. : MAGNESIUM : 
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Barium Reduction Corp. 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 

















Rebuilt in Our Shops 


1-3’x25’; 1-4x23’; 1-5’x25’; 1-5’6’’x40’ Dryers. la t 4 Oclock 
24 Filter Presses, 18’’ to 42’’, plate and frame, sa 
recessed, open and closed delivery, all standard | 1+ Fatigue 


makes. 

30 Storage Tanks, from 50 to 20,000 gals. Mis- 
cellaneous: Mixers, Grinders, Kettles, Extractors, 
Evaporators, Mills, Pumps, Boilers. 





The icmen of the 
Latin Countries have for 
years, in order to keep 
physically fit, been using 















Send Us Your Inquiries. 
Ask for our latest 4-page circular. Kola €STIER 
Consolidated Products Co., Inc. | The Famous French Derivative 
18 Park Row Barclay 0603 New York City | gig re eo oe arama 





Send us a list of your surplus machinery | A Pure Food 


ct 
In Granular form and taken like sugar in 
Tea, Wine, Water or in its natural form. 








M AIL The African natives discovered its wonderful suse 
taining powerin the os of the Kola nut for en- 
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TRIANGLE BRAND 
Nichols Copper Co. 


25 Broad St. Mm. New York 








USE NATIONAL INTERMEDIATES 


ANILINE OIL 

BENZIDINE BASE} 

BETA NAPHTHYLAMINE 

G SALT 

H ACID 

MYRBANE OIL 

NITRO BENZENE 

SODIUM METANILATE 

SODIUM NAPHTHIONATE “=~ 
SODIUM SULFANILATE 


NATIONAL SPECIFICATIONS 
ENSURE UNIFORMITY 


Intermediates Division 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 











Traffic Problems 

(Continued from page 150) 
articles are involved, it is difficult to see how the 
proper solution can be had, excepting by a determina- 
tion on the part of each individual to protect his own 
interests. This requires a careful study and showing 
of the facts in each individual case, when the various 
Classification Committees docket their proposals for 
specific changes. Events may mean that these 
questions will be here to be decided by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, but in either case it is not 
too soon to consider the problem and its possibilities. 


Returnable Empty Containers 


The increased freight cost of handling returnable 
empty containers would be detrimental to all, and 
this problem is already being handled as one common 
to the entire industry, through some at least, of its 
duly organized bodies, such as the Chlorine Institute, 
the Compressed Gas Manufacturers Association and 
the Manufacturing Chemists’ Association. The value 
of full co-operation, on the part of the individual, 
must not be under estimated. 





Bags As Chemical Containers 

(Continued from page 154) 
condition. If the tops are cut or have holes in them 
their value is much less. To open a bag tied at the 
top with twine it is simply necessary to cut the twine 
without cutting the cloth. A bag tied with a wire tie 
can be opened by untwisting the wire by hand. A 
hand sewn bag is opened by cutting the twine and 
pulling it out. Bags sewn by machine can easily be 
opened as a chain stitch is used so that if the two ends 
of the twine are pulled the stitches will unravel 
readily. 

New developments are constantly taking place in 
bag manufacturing. Entirely new types of bags, 
both large and small, are being put on the market. 
Some of these are in use now and others are in the 
developmental stages. Chemical manufacturers in- 
terested in keeping packaging efficiency up to a high 
standard and down to a low cost may well keep in 
touch with these improvements and developments. 





Imports of coal-tar dyes into the United States during 1927 
totaled 4,182,026 pounds, with an invoice value of $3,423,918, 
which represents a decrease of 491,170 pounds, or 11 per cent. in 
quantity and $679,383, or 17 per cent. in value as compared with 
1926. 

Receipts by classes included 156,141 pounds of synthetic 
aromatic chemicals valued at $193,583 in 1927, against 152,212 
pounds valued at $191,232 in 1926; 1,983,465 pounds of medi- 
cinals, photographic developers, intermediates and other coal- 
tar chemicals valued at $811,900 against 1,576,314 pounds, valued 
at $704,486, and 26,038 pounds of color lakes valued at $15,775 
against 20,722 pounds valued at $13,637. 





Public Service Commission, Albany, approves 25 cents per 
100 pounds reduction in freight rates of New York Central on 
sulfate of ammonia from Utica to points on Delaware & Hudson, 
Round Lake to Rouses Point inclusive. 
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Langmuir -- Perkin Medalist 
(Continued from page 184) 


laws that had never been known before and that most 
men do not yet understand. He gazed again and saw 








{ANN & CO 


















outlaw atoms co-operating with his electrons, so that 5 winston 
he was able to add to the thermionic servants of the RF wea EF a. 
5 . IN ew XK © ES, 
radio sphere accurately controlled groups of electrical Witieust: tienen 
helpers in the shape of gas ions, and thus he con- P 
tinually improved radio tubes. Cables: Telephones: 
Juvenis, New York Walker 7153-4 | 
Langmuir a Doer 
Here lies the difference between the ancient and Senn aguee far | 
the modern seers or prophets. The modern prophet L & V and other Standard Products 
is a doer. No one can fix the best ratio between SPOT STOCKS 





too much and the active man to be too active. Evi- FREQUENT ARRIVALS 
dently that Mendelian law which determines muta- 
tions and produces increased strength by cross-breed- 


ing explains why a certain mixture of thinking and _ || 
acting yields greatest product. I know of no one who | 
seems to combine these two characteristics in better 


balanced ratio than Langmuir. | 


Lactic Acid and Rennet 


thinking and doing. The pure thinker is apt to think DIRECT IMPORTATIONS | 
| 
| 
| 





French and New Zealand 


World’s Zinc Stocks Shrink 900 Tons Sodium Caseinate 
Increasing chemical and metallurgical uses of zinc give growing | 


importance to supplies of this metal, and although from the pro- | Spot and shipment 


ducers point of view the business of 1927 was unsatisfactory, 

pear growing consumption of pure zinc is a significant We solicit in qu 9 eSivu. 
World stocks, as of Jan. 1, 1928 are estimated by A. J. M. | 

Sharpe, honorary foreign correspondent for the American Zinc 

Institute as 56,100 metric tons (2,204.6 lbs.) compared with 

57,000 tons on Dec. 1, and with 43,000 tons on Jan. 1, 1927. 


























Year 1927— Jan.1’28 Dec.1’27 July 1’27 Jan. 1’27 
United States.......... 37,000 35,700 39,871 19,800 
OF: ee eee eae 2,400 2,500 2,600 3,200 
ee ee x2,800 x2,600 2,800 2,400 Ms 
Germany & Poland..... 6,100 6,700 6,800 9,500 John D. Lewis 
Belgium.............. 4,200 4,400 3,300 4,000 Established 1866 
Great Britain.......... 1,100 1,500 + 1,500-~—‘1,000 Providence, R. I. 
Scandinavia........... 200 200 200 200 New York Works: Boston 
1) an eee 600 600 500 500 11 Cliff St. Mansfield, Mass. 40 Central St. 
BISGWHEPC. «563-5502 1,700 2,800 2,800 3,000 

SROUR Soc hea brocacts 56,100 57,000 60,371 43,600 


x Including unsold shipments afloat. 
Mr. Sharpe, in reviewing world conditions of zinc as at Jan. 21, 
says: 

. “Complete figures are not available at time of dictation of 
these notes, so that our preliminary estimate of 1,320,900 metric 
tons as world production for last year may need slight revision 
later. Now, having regard to the fact that such a production 
is a world record, it is almost unbelievable to those not in the 
trade to learn that the zinc industry did not enjoy a year of 
prosperity especially as consumption was likewise a record and 
world stocks of the metal fairly modest. Manufacturer of 

“True, there was and still is a disposition to slightly over- 





produce zinc, too, and the portents are that in 1928 another TANN IC ACID 

output record will be achieved. Still, with industrial affairs (all grades) 

progressing satisfactorily in the Old World and the promise of no 

retrograde movement in trade in the United States, consumption TARTAR EMETIC 

this year should also break record. In brief, there is scope, in our 

opinion, for a fair advance in the zinc market this year; indeed, ANTIMONY LACTATE 
we regard the current quotations of 5.65c. per pound in St. Louis 

and 26 2s. 6d. per long ton in London as substantially below ANTIMONY SALTS 
the intrinsic value or what should be the basic price for prime 

Western at the present time.” 
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The Chemical Market-Place 
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Business Opportunities 





CARBONATE OF AMMONIA—Well known 
“Gloria’”” Brand offered for export to merchants 
and direct consumers. References: The Bank- 
verein fur Nordwestdeutschland A. G., Bremen, 
or the Deutsche Bank, Filiale Bremen, Bremen. 
Address: Hagens, Anthony & Co., Friehafen 1, 
Bremen, Germany. 





WANTS & OFFERS 


Rates—All classifications, $1.00 
an insertion for 15 words or less, 
additional words 5c each per 
issue: 10c for forwarding mail if 
box number address is used. 

[Payment must accompany 
order—we cannot bill want ads.] 


Address: Wants & Offers, 
Chemical Markets, 
25 Spruce St., New York 

















Will sell interest in successful chemical manufac- 
turing plant; about $15,000.00 required. Chemist 
with manufacturing expe rience preferred but not 
essential. Box 778 Chemical Markets. 





—former chemical plant; three story 
story extension and two 
one-story buildings containing total of about 
24,000 square feet of floor space, also three four- 
family frame and one single family frame building 
for workmen on eleven acre property; railroac 
siding, water power developing 25 to 40 Horse 
Power, electrical elevator, steam engine, boilers, 
state highway. About 100 miles from New York, 
good transportation and labor conditions. Very 
reasonable. Write Herbert McKennis, 2 Rector 
Street, New York City. 


FOR SALE 
brick building with one 


CHEMICAL 


years 


ENGINEER, 38 years, 
experience in laboratory 


with 18 
research, plant 


work, organic, fertilizer and heavy chemicals, 
desires to change position. Box 773 Chemical 
Markets. 





PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMIST and 
Manager of long experience in 
Medicinal and Toilet preparations 
with reliable firm. 


Factory 
manufacture of 
desires position 
Box 776 Chemical Markets. 


Raw Materials 





Several 1,000 Kg. Succinic Acid (Bernsteinsaure) 
to be sold. Ed. Pfannenschmidt A. G. Dansig- 
Schellmuhl Amber Varnish Works founded in 
1861. 





ROSIN—wanted, raw grade, packed in _barrels- 

send samples and quotations. Address John D. 

a, Patras, Greece—Cables, Roupas Patras 
. B. C. 5th Edition. 





BARYTES PROPERTIES. 
located . Very large tonnage. 
With ample water power. 
mington, Mass. 


Exceptionally 
Low producing cost. 
Box 33, W. Cum- 








Miscellaneous 





WANTED—CHEMICAL MARKETS, Vol. 19, 
No.4, 8, 10, 12, 16, 18,.20;.22, 24, 36, 98. 30,32, 
gd issues. Library of Congress, Washington, 
) 





Help Wanted 





CHINA CLAY COMPANY, now operating best 

located large deposit in South desires capital for 
Will sell outright or controlling or part 

Box 765 CHEMICAL MARKETS. 


expansion. 
interest. 


SALESMAN with considerable experience and 
established clientele to cover entire New England 
territory for well known chemical house. Splendid 
opportunity for right man to make permanent 
connection. Box 774 Chemical Markets. 





ESTABLISHED CHEMICAL MANUFACTUR- 
ING CONCERN with excess equipment available 
will consider purchase suitable processes or will 
manufacture on mutually profitable arrangement. 
Box 760 CHEMICAL MARKETS. 








Situation Wanted 





CHEMICAL ENGINEER experienced in research 
and in design and operation of aniline color plants, 
desires position. Box 766 CHEMICAL MAR- 
KETS. 





PLANT EXECUTIVE Chemical Engineer, eight- 
een years experience, including organic and in- 
organic research, production and executive posi- 
tions. Excellent record of accomplishment in 
development of methods and processes, cost reduc- 
tion and securing willing co-operation of associates. 
Have reached limit of growth with present con- 
nection and am therefore anxious to make change, 
available on short notice. Box 772 CHEMICAL 
MARKETS 





CHEMIST B. A., 41, married, 20 years experience 
in the manufacture and standardization of Phar- 
maceuticals, flavoring extracts, organics, buying: 
plant operation. Six years in present position. 
Desires to make a change. No objection to out of 
town position. Box 771 CHEMICAL MARKETS. 
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SALESMEN with following among glycerin con- 
sumers wanted. An interesting proposition will 
be presented to the proper men. Advertiser just 
commencing operations in this field. Reply fully 
stating experience in confidence. Box 763, CHEM- 
ICAL MARKETS. 





SALESMEN—for New York City and representa- 
tives for other cities for products going to following 
industries; toilet preparations, textiles, patent- 
medicine, flavoring extracts, tobacco, inks, garages, 
etc. To men with following in any of the above 
lines in attractive a is waiting. Box 767, 
CHEMICAL M ARKE 





WANTED—Thoroughy experienced plant execu- 
tive for production of aniline azo dyes and inter- 
mediates on a large scale. Permanent connection 
with opportunity for development. Submit qualifi- 
cations as well as previous experience, as well as 
salary wanted. All replies treated in absolute 
confidence. Box 729, CHEMICAL MARKETS. 





WANTED—Chemist with experience in laboratory 
research and plant work, essential oils. Good 
opportunity for right man. Box 769, CHEMICAL 
MARKETS. 





A prominent manufacturer desires to get in touch 
with an engineer or chemist whois familiar with 
the process of subliming Iodine. Box 718, CHEM- 
ICAL MARKETS. 


Chemical Markets 


ANALYTICAL 
milligram 
and price. 


balance accurate to one-tenth 
with weights. State make, condition 
Box 777 Chemical Markets. 





FOR SALE—Five 100 gallon Glass Lined Tanks, 
Pfaudler Co. manufacture. Model A, with covers 
of copper, heavily tinned. Never been used. 
This is a real bargain. Address: Wood «& Selick, 
Inc., 36 Hudson St., New York City. 








Surplus Stocks 





We purchase any quantity of surplus and dis- 
continued stocks of—Chemicals, Oils, Waxes, 
Gums, Drugs, Coal Tar Products, Intermediates, 
Colors and Allied Products. Also By-Products 
and Residues. Box 775 Chemical Markets. 








PATENTS 


Write for free book 


MUNN & CO. 


Associated since 1846 with the Scientific American. 


1541 Scientific American Building, 24 West_40th 
St., New York City 


520 Scientific pene Bldg., Washington,” D.£C, 
1309 Tower Building, Chicago, Ill. 
663 Hobart Building, San Francisco, Cal. 
517 Van Nuys Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 








WHO 
NEEDS 
EQUIPMENT ? 
Obviously many manufacturers 


among the 10,000 reading 
CHEMICAL MARKETS 
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This Company 
Has Installed 24 


SHRIVER 
FILTER 
PRESSES 


Above you see a battery of Shriver Filter Presses 
in the plant of the Imperial Color Works, Glens 
Falls, New York. This company has chosen 
the Shriver way to filter its chemical pigment 
colors for a reason that will appeal to every 
manufacturer---because Shriver Filter Presses 
consistently give better results at less cost. 





The proof of this cannot be better demonstrated 
than by the fact that leading companies using 
Shriver Filter Presses are increasing the number 
in use. There is a Shriver Filter Press for every 
filter need. It will cost you nothing to submit 
your filtration problem to our engineers. They 
will gladly help you without obligation. 





'T. SHRIVER & CO., 856 Hamilton St, Harrison, N. J. 








| ABSOLUTELY PURE 
BLOCK TINNED 


for 
Aqua Ammonia 



















SPECIFICATIONS 


55 gallons—16 gauge Shell 
14 gauge Head and Bottom 


110 gallons—14 gauge Shell 
13 gauge Head and Bottom 


I-Bar Rolling Hoops 
Complies with I. C. C. 5 


ABSOLUTELY 
PURE BLockK YOHN TRAGESER STEAM COPPER WORKS 
Grand Ave. Maspeth, N. Y. 
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440 Pounds More Pressure 
Than I. C. C. Calls Maximum 
Couldn’t Lick This Barrel 


HIS Hackney Seamless Steel Barrel, picked at 

random, was subjected to a hydrostatic test pres- 
sure of 480 pounds per square inch---440 pounds more 
than required by I. C. C. Shipping Container Specifica- 
tion No. 5 


Notice how this extreme pressure has distorted the 
head. But there was absolutely no sign of leakage. 


Such a test and such a result mean a lot to barrel 
users. It means that Hackneys are so safe, so strong, 
and so leakproof that there can be practically no 
damage or loss in shipping. It means that here is an 
almost indestructible barrel that will make trip after 
trip---with the resulting low cost per trip that lowers 
shipping costs. 


Write today for complete information. 


PRESSED STEEL TANK COMPANY 


1153 Continental Bk. Bldg., . . Chicago 
1329 Vanderbilt Con. Bldg., New York City 
5729 Greenfield Ave., . Milwaukee, Wis. 


MILWAUKEE oer 








| TD AD © 
GLASS LINED 


[mm STORAGE 
TANKS 










Protect your products perfectly. 
Eliminate contamination of metal 
contact. Insure a product unsur- 
passed for purity. We manufacture 
all types up to 150 gallons capacity, 
and carry a large stock in New York 
for immediate shipment. 


Write for catalogs of tanks, filters, 
HY-SPEED Mixers, pumps, bottle fillers, etc. 
Portable Elec. 


Mixers— 
clamps to any i S O Pp 
tank, mix \ 
quicker, Hy-Spvod o 2) Machines 
cost less. ENGINEERING COMPANY 


47 West 63rd St New York 




















In the year 
1756 
Benjamin Franklin said: 


“‘The wit of conversation consists 
more in finding it in others than 
showing a great deal yourself." 





Refinements in hotel 
service consist some- 
what in the unobtru- 
siveness of employees. 
Benjamin Franklin CO# 
workers know when to 
speak and when to keep 
silent - Bc oka 


The BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
is the newest and most 
beautifully furnished 
hotel in the midtown 
section of Philadelphia 


THE BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


CHESTNUT AT NINTH STREET 
PHILADELPHIB 


HORACE LELAND WIGGINS, Managing Director 








1200 Rooms RATES: 
Each With Bath $4 Upward 
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BORAX and 
BORIC ACID 


Guaranteed 991% to 100% Pure 


Crystal - Granulated - Powdered 


REFINED and U. S. P. 


Borax Glass 
Anhydrous Boric Acid 


Manganese Borate 
Ammonium Borate 


Sulphur 


Refined - All Grades 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO. 


100 William St., New York 
Chicago Los Angeles 
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Alfred W. Jenkins 
Schuyler L. Parsons 


William A. Stopford 





Parsons & Petit 


ESTABLISHED 18st 


63 BEAVER STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 





Selling Agents 


The Freeport Sulphur Co. 


IN THB UNITED STATES AND CANADA 





The Sulphur Export Corp. 


IN MEXICO 





The Salzbergwerk 
Neu-Stassfurt 


IN UNITED STATES 
FOR CARBONATE OF POTASH 





Emil Fog & Figli 


OF MESSINA, ITALY 
FOR BSSENTIAL OILS 


=. 


Distributors for 


The Diamond Alkali Co. 





Cream of Tartar 
99*7,—100% Pure 
U. S. P. 


Tartaric Acid 
U. S. P. 


POWDERED 
GRANULATED 


CRYSTALS 


TARTAR CHEMICAL WORKS 


Royal Baking Powder Co. 
100 East 42nd Street 
New York 


Largest Manufacturers in the 
United States 
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Powder Manufacturers’ Supplies 
and Fertilizer Materials of All Kinds 





Chemical Markets 


ANTIMONY 
SALT , 


Powder form 66% 
(TARTAR EMETIC SUBSTITUTE) 
Our own manufacture 


JOHN C. WIARDA & CO. 


Incorporated 
HOWARD B. BISHOP, President 


Manufacturing Chemists 
262 Freeman Street 









Cable Address—Fluorine, 
Brooklyn 
Tel. Greenpoint ] 
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“WE’’—Editorially Speaking 

















An inquiring reporter asked Harry M. 
Masey what effect the new I. C. C. regu- 
lations would have on shipping costs. 

“Oh! I didn’t know the regulations had 
been issued—have you a copy of them 
with you ?” 

“‘Why-er-well, no. I guess they haven’t 
been finally decided on yet.” 

“Then, my boy, you might just as well 
ask me whether or not I thought it would 
rain or snow next St. Valentine’s Day.” 

That answer is thoroughly typical of 
the man who wrote a study of the funda- 
mentals of chemical traffic rate-making 
(published, by the way, in CHEMICAL 
MarKETs) which in Washington, among 
traffic officials and everywhere among 
traffic managers is recognized as a classic 
for the clarity of its exposition and the 
sanity of its conclusions. We had no easy 
task persuading so busy and conscientous 
an authority to review the new and very 
notable developments in freight rates for 
this issue in which are considered various 
angles of the rapidly changing problem of 
chemical shipping. Mr. Mabey’ is no 
book-taught theorist. As traffic manager 
of the Mathieson Alkali Works, he handles 
caustic in carlots, bicarbonate by the keg, 
ammonia in tanks, chlorine in cylinders, 
and coumarin in five-pound tins—all in 
the day’s routine. 

ow 


There is one thing that an income tax 
return may be counted upon to furnish 
when used as source material for economic 
statistics. It gives the lowest possible net 
figure of any enterprise’s profits. No 
corporation willingly pays taxes on profits 
it didn’t make—hence, the sound sug- 
gestion of a banker that the fairest 
appraisal value in effecting a consolidation 
agreement would be upon the basis of net 
worth determined by tax returns. In like 
manner that shrewd business analyst, J. 
GrorGE FREDERICK, has worked out 
comparisons between the chemical group 
and other American industries, the results 
of which will come as a surprise to those 
who have been listening to the wails of 
the profitless prosperity howler. 

cw 


Speaking of which leads naturally to one 
of the root causes of extra-success in chem- 
ical process manufacture. In chemical 
operations, based on chemical reactions, 
yields vary, introducing thus a competi- 
tive advantage at the very core of pro- 
duction costs. Any factor, therefore, that 
touches yields is of vital concern to man- 
agement and nothing so crucially affects 
yields as does chemical control. The 
capital authority on this subject is Dr. 
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Coming In March 


No branch of chemical industry is 
facing more drastic changes than 
fertilizers, where changes in raw 
materials and practice, promise to 
transform the manufacturer from a 
compounder into a chemical operator. 
These revolutionary changes are the 
subject of a notable group of special 
articles in next month’s issue: 

Charles H. MacDowell, president, 
Armour Fertilizer Works on The 
Economics of High Test Fertilizers. 


John J. Watson, president of Inter- 
national Agricultural Chemical Co., 
on Fertilizer Finances. 


Sidney Haskell, formerly director of 
Massachusetts Experiment Station 
and now agronomist for the Synthetic 
Nitrogen products Co.—(American 
subsidiary of the I. G.) on New Chem- 
ical Fertilizers. 


H. D. Ruhm, of the Ruhm Phos- 
phate Co., on What Ails the Fertilizer 
Industry ? 


Pyrites by Agustus Ledoux. 





W. A. Taytor of the LaMotte Chemical 
Products Company, whose great modesty 
was violently wrenched when we sug- 
gested that a footnote giving credit for 
the research work done by many good 
chemists on the practical uses of pH con- 
trol was out of place in this business 
magazine of chemistry. Having perfected 
the apparatus for pH determinations, he 
has skillfully accomplished the difficult 
feat of explaining its meaning and useful- 
ness in non-technical language. 
ow 


Homer V. Howss has a hobby in find- 
ing new uses for bags—cotton, paper, 
burlap; plain or fancy; sift-proof, dirt- 
proof, water-proof. He has even worked 
out a bag for carrying gasoline from the 
pump to the stranded gas-less motorist. 
It works, too, and sold by the thousand. 
There is more than one _ suggestive 
thought in his article on this subject. 

ow 

One of the salient features of the Chem- 
ical Revolution is the tremendous expan- 
sion in the use of gases—the double mean- 
ing is quite forgivable in this case—and 
the resulting changes in the transportation 
situation is a timely topic of consideration. 
From behind the scenes L. A. BELDING 
writes a most suggestive description on the 
work done to develop safe and economical 
containers to handle this new type of 
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business, work that must keep pace with 
the chemists’ advances in catalysts and 
the engineers’ improvements in high 
pressure apparatus, if the use of these gases 
is to come into the workaday world of 
industry and commerce, 


ow 


In a single delivery the postman 
brought us this morning two vivid de- 
scriptions of CHEMICAL MARKETS in its 
new form and monthly issue—(1) “a 
nobly conceived and splendidly executed 
economic review for the busy chemical 
executive,” and (2) “a whiz-bang!” No, 
you’re wrong—the second was from the 
Chairman of the Board of one of the big- 
gest companies in the industry. 

ow 


Our mail basket is the most fascinating 
item of a life that, whatever may be said 
against it, assuredly does not lack variety 
or interest. It is a Jack Horner’s pie from 
which we seldom fail to draw some rich 
and luscious plum at every helping the 
Post Office serves us. There is always a 
good solid cornmeal filling of government 
reports, news notes, begging letters and 
circulars offering everything from second- 
hand filter paper to gilt-edge bonds (the 
tactful assumption on the part of so many 
of our correspondents that an editor has 
quantities of spare cash is most flattering). 
But larded in between are rare bits of 
propaganda and poetry, wrathful com- 
ment, radical criticism, and righteous . 
correction. A certain sales manager in 
Cleveland takes unholy delight in point- 
ing the finger of scorn at our slightest slip, 
while a vice-president up on Lexington 
Avenue pokes fun at our best, most 
serious efforts. Good friends both—and 
we have often been truly appreciative of 
their chastisements. By and large, we 
receive more complaints than compli- 
ments—which is good for our immortal 
soul if not our infernal temper—and so we 
are most especially grateful to the many 
readers who have been courteous enough 
to write us that they like our new appear- 
ance and approve our broadened policy. 
We are not fishing for sugarplums: we do 
want our readers to comment frankly on 
both editorials and articles, and we cor- 
dially invite such correspondence. Some 
of the choicest bits from our mailbaskets, 
since our January issue appeared, have 
been discussions of the editorial entitled 
“Forty Per Cent.”’ Next month we shall 
share with all our subscribers pertinent 
extracts from a score of these letters—a 
symposium from both production and 
sales executives on the whys and where- 
fores of new products. 
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That intangible something 


is satisfaction built upon quality of the product 
...upon the various services given unstintingly 
..-upon the feeling of confidence engendered 
by frank and fair dealing. 


The whole constitutes full measure for those 
who use EBG Liquid Chlorine. Our customers 
approach us with the certain knowledge that 
every phase of their transactions will be con- 
ducted along lines that lead to complete 
satisfaction. 


D 
D 


Piauid Chor; 


Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 


PIONEER MANUFACTURERS of | LIQUID CHLORINE 


Plant: NIAGARA FALLS,N.Y. 
Main office 9 East 41= Street New York 
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